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British ‘Attitude to Nepal's Relations with 
Tibet and Chins 
(Continued from Diamond Jubilee Number 1967) 


PROM the mid-1870’s the British were seen taking increasing interest 
-~ in Nepal’s relations with China and Tibet the result of which was 
the gradual establishment of indirect British control over these relations. 
Britain’s general attitude and policy towards China and Tibet, in which 
Nepal came to figure larger and larger, influenced this development. 
The period saw the intensification of international scramble for con- 
cessions in China and for sphere of influence in Chinese dependencies 
some of which bordered on the Indian Empire. France, for instance, 
established her sway over Annam and Tongkin, threatening British inte- 
rests in Burma and Siam. Russia strengthened her position in Chinese 
Turkestan, the Pamirs and the Upper Oxus, and was able to put pressure 
on the northern border of British India. The Indian government, as a 
measure of security, made counter moves, stepping up their activities in 
Chinese Turkestan, the “Pamirs, Hunza and Nagar, Burma and Siam. 
Such activities created ill-feelings in the Chinese government which for 
‘the British government in England was a matter of serious consideration. 
The Home government’s policy on the Indian frontier was generally 
cautious. They considered the Indian frontier problems from the wider 
standpoint of their bearmg upon Britain’s relation with other European 
powers. The Indian government were, ‘therefore, repeatedly asked to 
avoid any. ‘precipitate action on the frontier which would damage Britain’s 
imperial interests in the wider sense. A misunderstanding with China, 
on the Indian frontier, the Home government feared, would compromise 
Britain’s general relations with China, and this Britain’s rivals in Asia, 
France and- Russia, might exploit. Britain’s global conflict with Russia 
and France found a reflection on the Indian frontier, and for the sake of 
this conflict the Home government considered it worthwhile to be on 
good terms with China and if possible to use her as an ally.” 
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The second half of the 19th century was “an era of commercial 
optimism”. The British were actively interested in developing trade with 
Tibet. Explorers, adventurers, missionaries and officials stimulated this 
interest, and their reports and accounts convinced the British trading 
community that Tibet was a veritable traders’ paradise. Nepal, Bhutan 
and Sikkim were the direct approaches to Tibet, and it was natural that 
the British should be active in these states. In 1861 an expedition was 
sent into Sikkim followed by a treaty confirming British protectorate over 
it. In 1889 its administration was taken over by the British, the adminis- 
tering authority being the British political officer residing at Gangtok. 
Trade routes were developed ı in Sikkim. A campaign into Bhutan i in 
1865 resulted in the annexation of the Dooars.”° 

Incessant pressure by international powers made the Chinese govern- 
ment anxious ; they resented the British activities in the outlying Chinese 
dependencies, particularly Tibet, fearing threat to Chinese interests in 
these regions where the Imperial government’s hold had already weakened. 
The Chinese would not easily concede commercial facilities to the British 
in Tibet in view of the known opposition of the Tibetans as well as China’s 
own distrust of the British intentions. Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan were . 
looked upon by China as forming the outer defence of Tibet ; therefore 
increasing British influence in these states was from the Chinese point of 
view a threat not only to the security of Tibet but to China’s traditional 
position in her satellite states. Tributary relations with these states had 
for the later Manchu rulers of China considerable prestige value, and so 
they would not acquiesce in the loss of these relations.™ 

The Indian government, on the other hand, viewed Chinese suze- 
rainty over the Himalayan border states as only a myth and having no 
practical validity. They had not interfered with the traditional relations 
of these states with China and Tibet because they had not yet affected 
British interests in these states, but should they do the Indian government 
would not hesitate to contest the Chinese suzerainty. This became 
increasingly apparent from the last two decades of the 19th century. 

In such circumstances Nepal’ s relations with China and Tibet 
assumed considerable significance in the eyes of the British government, 
the more so because after Jang Bahadur’s death in 1877 British govern- 
ment’s relations with Nepal became for a while uneasy.” 
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'. “One of the first acts of Ranuddip Singh, Jang Bahadur’s successor, 
was to despatch a mission to Peking, presumably to inform the Emperor 
' of his assumption of power. He received in 1878 the Chinese title given 
earlier to Jang Bahadur by the Emperor. In.1883 a Chinese officer came 
to Kathmandu to present Ranuudip with a dress of Honour appertaining 
to the title. Bir Shamsher, the next Prime Minister, was also reported 
to have sent a mission in August 1886 to obtain the Emperor’s recogni- 
tion of his coming to power. In 1889 a Chinese delegation came to 
Kathmandu to confer on Bir Shamsher the usual Chinese title. Bir’s 
reception of the delegation in Customary pomp and ceremony was inter- 
preted by the Resident as his “open subservience” to China; he wanted 
the Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, to make a representation to the Prime 
Minister. Lansdowne, however, was cautious. He could not let China 
undermine British position in Nepal any more than he could damage 
Britain’s general relations with China by openly challenging her custo- 
mary relations with Nepal. The Indian government had by now had 
several diplomatic bouts with China regarding the Pamirs, Hunza and 
Nagar, Burma, Siam and the Tibetan trade. China had made it clear 
_ to the British that she would not abandon her claim of suzerainty on 
states having historical relations with her. What made the Indian govern- 
ment more worried was the report of China being active in Sikkim and - 
Bhutan. In 1876, for example, a Chinese and a Tibetan officer were 
reported to have arrived in Bhutan; the Deb raja promised to oppose 
any road building activity by the British government, and received the 
assurance of Chinese help. This appeared to J. W. Edgar, Deputy Com- 
missioner, Darjiling, as “a sort of offensive and defensive alliance” between 
China and Bhutan.” In 1888 the Amban was reported to have sent 
another mission to Bhutan with the suspected intention of exploiting its 
political instability and strengthening Chinese influence there.- Mortimer 
Durand, the Foreign Secretary, warned the Viceroy that the incident 
deserved “careful watching.” The next year, during negotiation with 
China on the Sikkimese-Tibetan boundary demarcation issue China 
vigorously asserted suzerainty over Sikkim.” Lansdowne, while privately 
admitting that China’s claim was not altogether’ baseless, could not pub- 
licly entertain it for fear of strengthening similar Chinese claim on Bhutan 
and Nepal. Durand, who was the British representative. in the Sikkim 
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negotiations, advised Lansdowne not to “look with complacency” what 
appeared like China’s attempt to establish her authority on the Hima- 
layan border states. He warned that grave difficulties would arise if these 
states were not brought under exclusive British influence. It was in his 
view clearly anomalous that Nepal, Sikkim and Bhutan should continue 
to have dual relations with Britain and China.. Earlier Durand had 
expressed his belief in “untold strength latent in China”, and had seen 
“nothing wildly impossible” in China’s “innumerable slowly moving 
armies quietly overflowing Nepal which has seen them before and pays 
tribute” to the Chinese.” All this, it appeared to Lansdowne, deserved 
“serious attention” of the British government. He had “no doubt that 
all along the slopes of the Himalayas the Chinese are endeavouring to set 
up the exercise of some kind of authority beyond their own frontier”. 
Upon Nepal, the Viceroy saw, China was “clearly endeavouring to increase _ 
her hold”. It was a “source of great danger to us”, he informed Lord 

Cross, the Secretary of State, especially when Bir Shamsher’s relations 
with the Indian government were “still very ill-defined and likely to lead 
to complications”. Chinese mission to Nepal, seen in the context of - 
China’s action in Sikkim and Bhutan, suggested to Lansdowne that she 
had “deliberately adopted as a part of a general policy” the subversion 
of the relations of.these states with the British government. The exiled 
Badı Maharant” wrote to the Viceroy pointing out that Bir Shamsher 
had some political object in entertaining the Chinese mission when it was 
not unknown to hirn that over the Sikkimese issue the British were having 
troubles with China. Lansdowne could not “help being afraid that we 
may have trouble with the Nepalese and through them with China before 
long”.”® But then, however disquieting the incident might be, was the 
ground strong enough for immediate intervention? Lansdowne on sober 
reflection thought not. “The Chinese and the Nepalese”, he admitted, 
“were both strictly within thcir rights in sending and receiving the mission 
now at Kathmandu”. The occurrence was “more or less an usual one”. 
Besides, Nepal was an independent state; on her foreign relations, 
Lansdowne noted, the British government could claim no control. Lans- 
downe was cautious in his Nepal policy, his object being to draw the 
Nepalese. government closer to the British to ensure regular supply of 
Gurkhas. Therefore, he chose to wink at this incident until some other 
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and stronger evidence was found regarding a Sino-Nepalese intrigue pre- 
judicial to the British interests.” 

Lansdowne’s decision was influenced by the Home Government's 
general policy that China should not be rubbed hard on the Indian fron- 
tier so that her bitterness could not be exploited by Russia and France. 
Cross reminded Lansdowne that the Foreign Office wished for “many 
and I dare say good reasons to keep on the best of terms” with China, 
which, he added, should be given “no reasonable ground of offence”. 
Lord Salisbury, the Foreign Secretary, while generally agreeing with 
Lansdowne that in Sikkim British influence should be exclusive, advised 
the Viceroy to show “utmost forbearance towards the Chinese”, because 
Sir John Walsham, the British Minister at Peking, warned that China 
would be very annoyed if the Indian government repudiated her symbolic 
- suzerainty over Sikkim. Lansdowne himself held that although in Sikkim 
his government would establish “exclusive and undivided” supremacy, 
his general policy was to deal with the Chinese “as tenderly as we can 
in order to remain on good terms with them in other parts of the con- 
tinent”. Lansdowne wanted to persuade the Chinese government that 
Britain and China’s interest in Central Asia were “identical”, and so they 
should join hands to oppose Russia ; the Viceroy also hoped to use China 
as a bulwark against the French in Siam and Russia in the Pamirs. In 
regard to Kashgar, Hunza and Nagar, Burmo-Chinese frontier and Siam 
the Home government urged the Indian government to give due con- 
sideration to China’s susceptibilities and as far as possible to accommo- 
‘date her interests. In such circumstances the Indian government had 
to be circumspective in regard to the suspected Chinese moves towards 
Nepal. They recognised how embarrassing Nepal’s relations with China 
could be for India but the time was not yet ripe for interference with 
these relations. Lansdowne noted that 

if an opportunity for placing our relations with China and 
Nepal on a less precarious footing werc to offer itself, such 
an opportunity should not be allowed to go by.” 

In regard to Nepal’s relations with Tibet the British government’s 
attitude was more than one of watchful interest ; their reaction was one of 
anxiety and disapproval. The main object of Nepal’s policy in Tibet 
was to defend the rights and: privileges secured by the treaty of 1856, 
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and when this proved difficult due to the growing opposition of the Tibetan 
government the Nepalese sought territorial compensation in the bordering 
Tibetan tracts by threats of military action. For several years the 
Nepalese traders at Tingri Maidan had been complaining of ill-treatment 
at the hands of the local Tibetans. In the 1870’s the Nepalese merchants 
at Lhasa made similar complaints. The Nepalese Vakil at Lhasa observed 
military spirit increasing among the Tibetans and their mounting hosti- 
lity to Nepalese interests in Tibet. In 1871 the Chinese delegation which 
came to Kathmandu to confer the ‘Chinese title on Jang Bahadur failed 
to bring about any improvement in the strained relations between Nepal 
and Tibet. In 1872-3, following the Nepalese Vakil’s withdrawal from 
Lhasa, both the governments made military preparations.: At Kathmandu 
rumours spread that one of the Ambans had toured along the southern 
Tibetan frontier presumably to ascertain the strength of the Nepalese 
forces on the border. In 1883 the Nepalese shops at Lhasa were looted 
by the Tibetan monks who were provoked by the swaggering behaviour 
of the local Nepalese traders. Kathmandu demanded compensation of 
three lakh taels. Upon orders from Peking an enquiry was made by a 
commission consisting of the Amban, some Tibetan officers and the 
Nepalese Vakil. The commission found the Tibetan monks guilty and 
fixed the indemnity at one lakh taels. Rejecting the sum as inadequate 
the Nepalese government made warlike preparations and despatched four 
regiments to the border. Soon after a high ranking lama was reported 
to have been sent from Peking who managed to coax the disputants into 
a settlement. Towards the end of 1885 Kathmandu received 90,900 taels 
as compensation, the, Chinese government having paid on behalf of the 
Tibetans as much as 80,000 taels. Some years after troubles recrudesced, 
this time over the barter rate of exchange between Nepalese rice and 
Tibetan salt. The Nepalese traders refused to take salt at the rate de- 
manded by the Tibetans whereupon the latter tried to smuggle it at 
times by even killing the Nepalese customs officers. ‘The Commissioner 
of Kumaun reported the Nepalese troops having been sighted on the 
border near Tuglacote. The Lhasa government tendered apologies and 
then the Nepalese troops pulled out. ‘In November 1895 on the Amban’s 
persuasion the two governments held a joint commission for the settle- 
ment of the barter question as well as certain boundary disputes. The 
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È following year an agreed settlement was made which the Nepalese govern- 
ment hailed as their diplomatic victory.®! 

The Indian government in the 1870s disliked this “almost yearly 
appearance of hostilities” between Nepal and Tibet because of their in- 
jurious effect on Bengal’s frontier trade. Jang Bahadur’s request for 
military and financial assistance was turned down by Lord Mayo, the 
Governor-General, which damped the Prime Minister’s zeal for war ; but 
his brother, Dhir Shamsher, was undeterred. The Court of Kathmandu 
was divided into two parties, one in favour and the other against a Tibetan 
campaign. Charles Girdlestone, the Resident, urged the Government to 
advise Jang Bahadur to peacefully settle the dispute and to strengthen 
his hands in dealing with the “war party”. Girdlestone requested Jang 
Bahadur to replace his Vakil by another more agreeable to the Tibetans. 
_ The Indian government offered to mediate in the dispute but Jang Bahadur 
showed no inclination to avail himself of the offer.” This, however, was 
hardly surprising in view of the extreme jealousy with which the Nepalese 
government viewed the British commercial aspirations in Tibet which 
conflicted with Nepal’s own commercial interests in that country. As 
early as 1862, for instance, when the Bengal government were trying to 
develop their trade with Tibet through Sikkim the Resident observed 
Jang Bahadur’s concern because 

our opening trade with ae would be a serious blow to its 
[Nepal’s] own commerce there of which it has now a com- 

plete and lucrative monopoly. 
Jang Bahadur was suspected of exerting “secret influence” on some parties 
at Lhasa to foil the British objective; Jang Bahadur’s argument was 
that the British road building activities in Sikkim had some ulterior poli- 
tical motive, and that if the British were not totally excluded from Tibet, 
Tibetan religion and society would be endangered. Jang Bahadur was 
also reported to have tried to increase his influence at Lhasa by backing 
a party contending for power ; he was believed to have promised the party 
his support if it kept the British away from Tibet and promoted Nepalese 
commercial interests there. Ramsay, on being instructed by the Govern- 
ment, lodged a strong protest with Jang Bahadur with the warning that 
as the British government is always desirous to see the 
' peaceful and civilising influence of commerce and mutual 
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intercourse between nations as widely as possible extended, 
it did not fail to view with disfavour any attempt on His 
Excellency’s part’ to perpetuate the policy of the exclusion 
of Europeans from Tibet.® 


There was another reason why the British discouraged Nepalese 
hostility towards Tibet: possibility of international complications and rift 
with China following the impression that the British were using Nepal 
as a tool to further their own objectives in Tibet. The risk of misunder- 
standing with China increased, further when the Indian government 
supplied arms to Nepal. In 1883-4, when a war between Nepal and Tibet 
was very likely, the Indian government were eager to supply arms to 
Ranuddip Singh with a view to getting in return Gurkha recruits. In 
1889 when the Tibetan intruders refused to vacate Lingtu in Sikkim, 
Mortimer Durand thought of asking Bir Shamsher to forcibly eject the 
Tibetans. He privately asked the Resident, Major E. L. Durand, about 
“the practicability and expediency of getting the Nepalese to try their new 
weapons as our allies or substitutes”. ‘Theadea, he confessed, had “some 
objection”, and was “doubtless immoral”, but still “seems worth consi- 
dering”. Durand wanted to know what the Nepalese wanted in Tibet 
and whether they were afraid of China.™ 

Lansdowne’s arms arrangement with Bir Shamsher® coincided with 
a fresh round of disputes between Nepal and Tibet. Lord Elgin refused 
to meet Bir Shamsher’s “preposterously large” requisition for arms partly 
because of the Home government’s consideration of adverse Chinese re- 
action. - For “imperial reasons” the India office wanted “specially to be 
on good terms with China” at this time. Britain’s difficulties with Russia 
and France regarding the Pamirs and Siam respectively and the negotia- 
tions with China for the delimitation of the Burmo-Chinese frontier had 
now entered upon their final and most delicate phase. It appeared to 
the Political and Secret Committee of the India Omce that l 

the Government of India in providing facilities for the im- 
portation of arms to a country over whose foreign relations 
they had no control were taking a new departure and under- 
going a new responsibility. 


Consequently, before agreeing to give arms, Elgin gave the Nepalese 
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government to understand that in view of their many international obli- 
gations the British government could not permit 


the importation of warlike material into Nepal in quantities 
which Your Highness’ other neighbours might consider 
excessive or as constituting a menace to them and would 
. expose the Government of India to the risk of imputation 
which might possibly involve very undesirable complications. 


The Nepalese government had, therefore, to undertake not to use the 
British arms against Tibet. This undertaking applied to all subsequent 
delivery of arms to Nepal; and this could be said to have given the 
British a measure of indirect control on Nepal’s relations with Tibet to 
the extent of preventing Nepalese attack on Tibet.” 

Nepal’s dispute with Tibet reached an acute stage in 1895-6. Elgin 
thought that he would persuade Bir Shamsher to rely upon the British 
government’s influence with the Chinese who would be requested to make 
the Tibetans agree to an immediate settlement of the dispute. Elgin’s 
real object, as he disclosed to Lord George Hamilton, the Secretary of 
State, was just to “use the name” of China more with the object of 
humouring her than to actually bring her up as an active mediator and 
thereby to strengthen her influence on Nepal and Tibet. It was necessary 
to honour China because Elgin saw her “oscillating towards Russia and 
France -whose influence is on the wax in China while ours is on the 
wane.” ; . 

The India Office, however, objected to this policy. It appeared to 
William Lee Warner, the Secretary to the Political and Secret Committee, 
as “a marked departure in the history of our relations with Nepal”, be- 
cause on all earlier occasions when Nepal had quarrelled with Tibet, the 
Indian government had kept ‘away from any sort of involvement. 
Chinese mediation on British sponsorship, S. C. Bayley, a member of 
the Secret Committee, noted might anger the Nepalese who were not 
yet known to have approached China for mediation. Nepal and Tibet 
had both relations with China and could, if they so liked, make such 
appeal themselves. Therefore, “if China does not interfere spontaneously 
or at the instance of either party”, Bailey would not “take the initiative, 
at all events at the present stage” and urge Nepal to do so. Besides, if 
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_ China intervened at the British instance and Nepal rejected the Chinese 
advice, China would naturally expect British support to enforce her deci- 
sion. If then, the British supported China, Nepal would be annoyed, 
while if they did not, misunderstanding with China could not be averted. 
Besides, Hamilton observed that China was so weak and “so discredited 
that we can hardly believe her capable of any assertive authority over 
her quasi-vassal states”. Elgin was advised against “any undue use of 
China’s name and authority”. If the British asked China to intervene 
in Nepal’s disputes with Tibet on the present occasion, it would be inter- 
preted by China as British acknowledgement of Chinese suzerainty over 
Nepal, and this the Indian government themselves would find most 
undesirable. It was also significant that although arms had been supplied 
to Nepal, China had as yet made no protests; either she was ignorant 
of the matter or had regarded it as the natural manifestation of Britain’s 
special interest in Nepal. If, however, the Chinese did protest now, on 
the ground that it exacerbated Nepalese militarism, Lee Warner would 
tell them that Nepal had purchased all arms “fairly” and so the British 
government saw no reason to interfere with such purchases. This, how- 
ever, was not Hamilton’s view. Hamilton did not want any rift with 
China on account of Nepal, and therefore asked Elgin to consider this 
while giving arms to Bir Shamsher. In fact, the Resident’s report sug- 
gested that the dispute with Tibet was but an excuse for Bir Shamsher 
to increase the armed strength of Nepal with British assistance. In such 
circumstances the India Office decided to wait and watch the course of 
the dispute. China, It was seen, was too preoccupied in war with Japan 
to attempt a military intervention in the dispute. But if she did or if 
Tibet defeated Nepal-an equally unlikely event-the British would intervene, 
since “India could never allow a foreign power to occupy Nepal”. How- 
ever, soon the dispute was settled thanks to China’s mediation. The 
reaction of the India Office was one of relief because it was feared that 
a war between Nepal and Tibet “must have produced” for the British 
“embarrassments and complications with China.’® 
The recurring disputes between Nepal and Tibet were no doubt 
pointers to China’s difficulty in managing her satellite states, China’s 
disastrous defeat by Japan further lowered her prestige in Nepal and 
Tibet. Under the ambitious 13th Dalai Lama the spirit of Tibetan resist- 
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ance to Chinese authority intensified. The Tibetan government refused 
to abide by the conventions made by China with the British regarding 
trade and Tibers boundary with Sikkim. Their contention was that 
China had no authority to make such agreements with foreign powers. 
With the British determined to assert their treaty rights in Tibet and 
the Chinese desperately anxious to hold on to their position at Lhasa and 
the Dalai Lama opposed to both the British and the Chinese a crisis deve- 
loped in Tibet in the beginning of the present century ; and this crisis, 
since it affected Nepalese interests in Tibet, had far-reaching effect on 
Nepal’s future relations with China, British India and Tibet. 
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H.C., Vol. 58, No. 581, Foreign Office to India Office, 3 September 1883; Vol. 64, 
No. 487, Viceroy to Secretary of State, Telg. 31 May 1884; Vol. 65., No. 702, 
Political Letter from India to Secretary of State, No.’ 41, 27 June 1884; Note of 
Sarat Chandra Das, 31 December 1883, enclosed in Secret and Political Despatches 
to India, Vol. 20, 2 Febru 1894, No. 8; IFP, External, Vol. 3740, September 1890, 
No. 14; November 1890, No. 74-5; Political and Secret Letters Received from 
India (hereafter cited as PSI), Vol. 85, D.O. letter from the Resident to Government, 
14 April 1896, Government’s reply, 22 April 1896; Vol. 86, No. 101, 19 May 1896; 
Vol. 87, No. 118, 16 June 1896; Vol. 89, No. 184, 21 October 1896; Elgin Papers 
(india Office Library, Mss. Eur. F. 84), 19, Elgin to Lord George Hamilton, Secretary 
of State, Telgs. 25 February, 17 April 1896, Hamilton to Elgin, Telg. 4 March 1896; 
Pudma Jang Bahadur Rana, op. cit., p. 305. 

82 FP -A, June 1873, 462-75 ; Doane 1874, 97, Keep With, Departmental Note. 

88 F.P-A, April 1862, 302; August 1862, 38; September 1862, 35-6. 


84 Political and Secret Subject Files, Vol.  , 1912, File No. 2067, India Secret 
Despatch to Secretary of State, No. 30, 30 May 1884; Durand Papers, Letter Book, 
April 1884-July 1890, Durand to General Chesney, Durand to Editor, the Pioneer, 
4 July, 7 September 1884; D.O. Letter Book, No, 2, p. 169; Durand to Major 
Durand, Private Telg. 9 November 1888. 


** By this arrangement the British government agreed to supply arms and 
ammunition to Nepal on the understanding that the Resident should be kept 
informed of Nepal’s military resources so as to enable him to adjudge the reason- 
ableness of the Nepalese indents. The British expected that the Nepalese would 
stop both smuggling arms from India and manufacturing them locally. PSI, 
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. 88 PST, Vol. 77, No. 189, 17 October 1894, Enclo, 2-5; Secret and Political 
Despatches to India, Vol. 20, No. 8, 2 February 1894, Minutes of S. C, Bayley and 
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ae HC, Vof. 164, No. 183, Viceroy to Secre of State, T elg., 25 February 
ATRA Papers, op. cit, 14, Hamilton to Elgin, 30 July 1896, Elgin to Hamilton, 
18 1896. 

s: H.C., VoL 164, No. 183, Lee Warner’s Note, Note of Bailey, Secretary of 
State to Viceroy, Telg. 4 March 1896; PSI, Vol. 86, No. 101, 19 May 1896, enclo. 
Resident to Government, 2 May 1896; Elgin Papers, 14, Hamilton to Elgin, 28 
February 1896, 10 April 1896, 17 April 1896. 


Che Question of Royalty on Minerals - 
1859—1861. 


CCORDING to the provisions of the Permanent Settlement (Regula- 
tion I of 1793) all kinds of rights in land, including mineral rights, 
were vested in the zemindars and hereditary landholders. The decree 
passed by the Sadar Diwani Adalat in July 1811 in the case of Bustom- 
churn Hazra vs. Others, seems to have confirmed the mineral rights of 
zemindars in land! But, the way the zemindars and talukdars exercised 
their mineral rights and granted mineral concessions, was not at all con- 
ducive to the proper development of mineral industries in this country, 
and the geologists from the very beginning wanted that Government should 
control the mineral rights of the zemindars and that all mineral conces- 
sions should be granted through official agencies.* However, the Govern- 
ment of the East India Company, which had earlier accepted Sir John 
Shore’s theory that the zemindars were the real proprietors of the land, 
remained unmoved ;3 and it fell upon the district officials under the un 
in 1859 to raise the subject of mineral rights seriously again. 

In 1859, while forwarding to the Government of Bengal the proposal 
of Mr. T. Campbell, Extra Assistant Commissioner of Korunda (Palamau), 
to tax the Bengal Coal Company working the Rajhara coal-mines in 
Palamau,' Captain J. S. Davies, Senior Assistant Commissioner of Lohar- 
dugga, wanted that the question of mineral rights should be settled by 
the Government once for all. To enforce its mineral rights the Govern- 
ment should demand a ‘Malikana’ (royalty) direct from the mining com- 
panies independent of the revenues paid by the zemindars.> Davies seems 
to have been of the view that the position of the Government under the 
Crown was different from that of a trading company, and the Crown as 
an overlord should possess the final authority to exercise all kinds of right 
in land. The Commissioner of the Chota Nagpore Division, Captain 
E. T. Dalton, endorsed the view of Davies, but considering the infancy of 
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mineral industries in his Division recommended the suspension of any 
taxation for next ten years.’ 


On receiving the view of the officials from Chota Nagpore, the 
Revenue Department of the Government of Bengal asked the officials of 
other divisions to report on the subject of mineral rights and royalty in 
vogue in their respective areas.’ 


In his report the Deputy Commissioner of Santhal Parganas, Mr. 
W. L. F. Robinson stated that the land in the district was not permanently 
settled and the Government exercised the mineral rights as well as 
granted all kinds of mineral concessions.’ Mr. C. T. Buckland, Officiating 
Commissioner of Santhal Parganas was, however, opposed to any idea of 
collection of royalty on mineral output. He said, “. . . . it seems to me 
highly probable that they (seignorage and royalty) took their origin in 
ancient times in the principle of might not of right. It is true that now 
that Mining has become science in England, the system may still con- 
tinue; but is it a desirable’ system? If, however, seignorage arose from a 
grasping and tyrannical usage in England, as it desirable that it should be 
adopted in the Mines of the Santhal Parganas... .. >”? The Commis- 
sioner of the Bhagalpur Division, Mr. G. U. Yule was of the opinion that 
the Government should improve the condition of roads, transport and 
communication to facilitate the marketing of the mineral output before 
contemplating the exercise of mineral rights and demand of royalty. It 
is interesting that the first opposition to the idea of ‘Imperial Preference’ 
came from an officer under the Crown, and that the subject of industrial 
welfare in India was raised also, for the first time, in the official quarter. 
Notwithstanding, the mining companies had been ready to pay royalty to 
Government and to be governed by any official regulation rather than ruin 
their capital and enterprise as a result of the highhanded and arbitrary 
actions of zemindars.'!' Moreover, ‘they always welcomed Government 
interference to end the bitter rivalry among ie mining D and 
the lawlessness due to rivalry.” 


Ultimately the Government decided to seek the opinion of Dr. T. 
Oldham, Superintendent of Geological Survey of India, who was coversant 
with the mining concession rules of England as well as the prevailing 
customs and conditions in the mining areas of India, on the question of 
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royalty on minerals and referred all the correspondence with the district 
officials to him.” 

In his report Oldham observed that the question of royalty on 
minerals in Chota Nagpore differed from that of Santhal Parganas because, 
whereas the former had been a permanently settled area, the latter was 
under the direct administration of the Government. He reiterated the 
right of Government “to levy a tax on any produce or commodity what- 
ever, which may be turned to economical or commercial use”."* Referring 
to Chota Nagpore he declared that grant of lease of lands by the zemin- 
dars and Ilakadars was not final, and the right of Government to impose 
royalty on the produce of miines was included, necessarily, in its larger 
right to impose taxes at all." In those days the principal mineral, which 
used to be exploited in large quantities, was coal, and Oldham recom- 
mended that (a) the term of lease of a mining area should be extended 
from 21 years to at least 30 years; (b) Rs. 30/- per annum should be 
charged for exploring the minerals only, and to find the extent of mineral 
deposits within the limits of 100 acres ; there-after royalty at the highest 
rate of one rupee per 100 maunds of coal to be imposed depending on the 
location of mines, facilities of access, thickness of bed, quality of coal, etc. ; 
aand (c) the entire amount received from the royalty during a fixed period, 
say, five years, should be expended in opening out a proper system of 
roads, and after this period a certain proportion of the royalty (one-third 
or one-fourth) received annually should be spent on the maintenance of 
these roads and opening out new roads, and that these roads should act 
as feeders to the railway. 

The Government of Bengal accepted Oldham’s recommendations in 
entirety for exercising its mineral rights with immediate effect in Santhal 
Parganas and other non-regulation districts. Accordingly orders were 
issued, and royalty to be collected during the first five years was allotted < 
for the construction of proper roads in these districts.” But with regard 
to imposing a royalty on mineral output of Chota Nagpore and the regu- 
-~ lation districts in other divisions, the Government could not take dectsion 
at once. The officers of the Revenue Department considered that it 
would require a law to claim the right of royalty on minerals in the 
permanently settled areas. They were of the opinion that in these areas 
the répresentatives of those with whom “the settlement was made are 
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the owners of the minerals .... and as the land tax is fixed in such 
Estates, Government can impose no additional land revenue, whether on 
account of the minerals or on account of any other assets”’.! 

The Board of Revenue, Government of Bengal, now referred the 
matter to the Government Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs who, however, concurred with the views of the officers of the 
Revenue Department.” At this time the Government of India took in- 
terest in the subject, and approached. the Secretary of State for India for 
making suitable amendment in the provisions of the Permanent Settle- 
ment. But, apparently, in view of the Mutiny a few years back and the 
Queen’s proclamation for a status quo, the Secretary of State reserved his 
judgment for the time being.” And, it. was not before 1885 that the 
Government was empowered to acquire the land having mines or mineral 
— under the Land ee Act of 1870.2! 


PABITRA BHASKAR SINHA. 


(All the Proceedings cited below are of the Revenue Department, Land Reve- 
nue, Government of Ben 
‘1 Heatly, S.G.T., Journal of the Asiatic sgl of Bengal, XU, 1843, “Contri- 
bution towards a History of the Development of the Mineral Resources of India”, 
(No. 2h ah 561-63. 
liam, D.H., A Geological Report on the Kymore ae the Ramghur 
Coal Fields and on the Manufacture of Iron, &c. Calcutta, 1852, pp. 89-92 ; also, 
Oldham, T., Report on the Raniganj Coalfield, Calcutta, 18 ne 30-31. 
> * Prog. No. 3 of May, 1860. . 
t Prog. No. 4 of Sth January, 1860. 
‘Prog. No. 16 of 5th January, 1860. 
ë Prog. No. 4 of Sth January, 1860. 
T Govt. of Bengal, Rev. Deptt., Circular No. 1841 dated 27th July, 1859. 
8 Prog, No. 4 of 5th January, 1860. 
° Ibid. 
ag Prog. No. 32 of Sth January, 1860. 
u Williams, op. cit, pp. 90-91. 
12 This was the opinion of all the district officials and that of Oldham. 
13 Prog, No. 5 of Sth January, 1860. 
14Progs. No. 3 and 4 of May, 1860. 
1° Prog. No. 4 of May, 1860. 
16 Ibid. 
17 Prog, No. 5 of May 1860. 
"48 Ibid. 
18 Prog. No. 75 of April, 1861. 
40 Prog.’ No.-29-of May, 1861. 
31 Act XVIII of 1885; See, The Moral and Materia] Progress of India, 1885-86, 
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Coropean Banking in Bengal 1793—1848. 


N Calcutta early European banking ventures were not successful. 
Alexander & Co., one of the leading agency houses, started the Bank 
of Hindostan, which was perhaps the first European bank in India. It 
was actually a department or the counting house of Alexander & Co.! ` 
The house could withstand runs in 1791, 1819, 1829 but it failed to sur- 
vive the collapse of Alexander & Co. in 1832. The Calcutta Bank which 
was started by Palmer & Co. failed in 1829.2 Other mushroom banks 
started by the British agency houses failed to survive repeated crises. The 
earliest joint stock bank, the General Bank of India, which opened in 
1786 was forced to wind up in 1790. The Bengal Bank, which was 
founded in 1782 [?], failed in 1791. 

The funds for the establishment of European banks in India came 
chiefly from the public servants of the Company and some Indians who 
purchased their shares because they perhaps expected a speculative rise 
in their value. The Indian official’s only chance lay between tying up 
his savings in stockings and placing their money on deposit with one of 
the agency houses,’ many of which did banking business. Indians were 
also very much involved in these banking-cum-agency house ventures. 
The person who took out the first writ against Alexander & Co. was an 
Indian whose name was Sibnarain Ghose.* When Mackintosh & Co. 
failed because of the panic due to the failure of Alexander & Co. it was 
found that the balance due to Indian constituents amounted to 
Rs. 1,09,63,000 and the balance due to European constituents amounted 
to Rs. 95,24,700.5 The public servants of the Company were very deeply 
interested as proprietors. But they could not give sufficient time and 
attention to watch over the management of these banks. Though European 
banks were started in Bengal and Madras [Carnatic Bank] in the eigh- 
teenth century there is no trace of any European Bank in Bombay until 
1840. 

The Bank of Bengal started in June, 1806 as Bengal Bank, was 
given the first charter on 2 January, 1809 when it received its familiar 
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name. The deed ad charter were > passed by Lord Minto for.the Presi- 
dency of Fort William. The details were as follows:—500 shares of 
10,000 sicca rupees—one hundred of these shares were to be held by the 
East. India Company and four hundred were to be distributed among 
individual subscribers. It was constituted into a legal corporation. An 
application was made several years later to Lord Hastings to grant the 
said corporation a new charter with certain additions and alterations 
tending to render the bank more beneficial to the public. Among four 
hundred shareholders there were the following twenty-three Indian names 
—Anundnarain Ghose, Bulram Dey, Bydnath Roy, Debnarain Ghose, 
Gooroopersad Baboo, Jafar Mirza Mahmmud, Kaliprasad and Anund- 
charan Mookerjee, Khanum Jaun, Kissen Chunder Roy, Prawn Kishore 
Bysack, Prawn Krishna Singh, Ramchunder Roy, Kishtomohan Bural, 
Neelmani Day, Narsing Chunder Roy, Radhakrishna Bysack, Russomoy 
Dutt, Russicklall Bural, Rajchunder Das, Rajkrishna ee Sreekrishna 
Bysack, Seebnarain Ghose.’ 


Of the Directors face: were E by ‘the Governor-General in 
Council and six were elected by the proprietors of the Capital stock, two 
retiring by rotation. The Directors of the bank were authorized ‘to dis- 
-count bills and other private negotiable securities and make loans on such 
terms only as the amount of cash in the actual possession of the said 
house and ready to be issued in payment shall bear a proportion of one 
fourth instead of one third as provided in the first charter’. 


The Directors were not to discount negotiable securities which had a 
longer period than three months. They were not to charge a higher rate 
of interest than 12 p.c. The bank was not to be in advance on loans to 
any. individual or any society or partnership of individuals either by way 
of discount on loans or in any other manner beyond the amount of one 
lakh of sicca‘rupees. Individual societies in partnership could open cash 
accounts but they should not be allowed to overdraw. Note issue had 
to be limited to 50 lakhs but now it was provided that the amount of notes 
in circulation should never exceed a sum equal to five times the capital 
of the bank.. The bank could receive in deposit bullion, treasure and 
jewels, plates ‘and other articles. Books were to be balanced every SIX 
months to be submitted to the Governor-General in Council. This new 
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charter received the signature of John Adam; successor to Lord Hastings 
and the Governor-General’s Council on 23 May, 1823.” 


In September 1824 the Court of Directors authorized the augmenta- 
tion of Bank of Bengal stock from fifty to one hundred lakhs of rupees. 
The court’s view was that “the capital affords the only security against 
losses from mismanagement imprudence or extraordinary reverses.”® In 
1828 the Bank was told that a part of the capital—20 lakhs—was to be 
lodged in the treasury. It would be a collateral security to the public 
against increased issue of notes. It was felt that the grant of accommoda- 
tion to the public must depend upon an efficient security against a sudden 
run on the bank. The limiting of advance to three lakhs was modified 
to some extent. Some dispensing power was given to the Governor- 
General in Council. 


An Act for reincorporating the Bank of Bengal was passed in 1839. 
Permission was given to the bank to establish branches.’ An agency was 
established at Mirzapore. As a semi government bank it now took defi- 
nite shape. It was virtually a guaranteed bank. It ensured, it has been 
said, the profits of a joint stock company with a security nearly equal 
to that of public funds. But it did not certainly give any encouragement 
to mercantile speculation or mercantile gambling. In 1840 Bank of Ben- 
gal’s paid up capital amounted to Rs. 107,00,000 divided into 2675 shares 
of Rs. 4000/- each. Dividends paid to sbare-holders throughout this 
period could be thus tabulated. 


1810-12 94 p.c. 
1818 12} p.c. 
1824 24 p.c. 
1826 15ẸF p.c. 
1833 64 p.c. 
1836 104 p.c. 
1840 74 p.c. 
1843 12 p.c. 


Mean „dividend during all these years was 104 p.c. A Bank of Bengal 
share valued at Rs. 4,000 sold in the money market of Calcutta for a 
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premium of Rs. 2,775—2,880." The failure of the Union Bank in Janu- 
ary 1848. did not shake popular confidence in the Bank of Bengal. 


In London there was a project of a Bank of India. It was to conduct 
remittance transactions between the Presidencies, England and China. 
This was to be combined with ordinary business, the issue of a note cir- 
culation, the conduct of all the cash and debt business of government. 
The Court of Directors was naturally-adverse to the proposed plan. The 
court knew that the Bank of Bengal would never consent to be absorbed 
or incorporated in any establishment embracing such wide and general 
objects. Any such bank, the court-opined, that might be established in 
England would best accomplish its ends by associating with different 
institutions of the same kind at the principal marts of the commerce of 
the east. The Court therefore declared that the institution of such a 
bank would be injurious to the peculiar situation." 


Some of the arguments advanced by the sponsors of this scheme are 
interesting. They argued there was no want of capital in India. Govern- 
ment could contract loans it required at 4 p.c. There was a redundant 
supply of British merchandize in the Indian market. Remittance of 
Indian revenues excluded an equal amount -of commercial capital from 
being invested in eastern goods. imported into Europe. Repletion of the 
Indian market was a fact. French and ‘American trades with India were 
carried on chiefly with the capital and credit of British merchants. They 
were of the view that the Bank of Bengal was an inefficient instrument of 
public service. They also expressed their eagerness to obtain profitable 
employment for the accumulating capital of the country. The proposed 
bank, according to these sponsors, would supersede the necessity of the. 
treasury and the finance agency at Calcutta and Madras. It would carry 
on all public business on moderate charges, manage payment of interest 
on public debt, make it easier to receive and remit the sums required 
in England for home charges. The E. I. Co. would thus be kept from 
interfering with the commerce of India, which Parliament wanted. The 
comment in the Astatic Journal was very natural that “the very image 
of such a scheme is very alarming from its magnitude and novelty... 
the plan is founded upon the principle of monopoly . . . a proposition 
of the most outrageous kind”. It was suggested by the Monthly Register 
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that the only sound principle on which a legitimate joint stock should be 
based, namely, solely to facilitate the internal transactions of the country”.” 

In 1841 there was a proposal for the establishment of a Bank of Asia 
in England. The Bank, it was proposed, would carry on the business 
of banking in the British dominions in India or in other places within 
the recognised limits of the East India Company’s charter and in London. 
An application was made for the grant of separate privileges with regard 
to places to which the operations of the bank were designed. The Lords 
of the Committee of the Privy Council considered in inexpedient to comply 
with the application. i 

But this application is interesting because of its contents. Its opera- 
tions were to consist of dealings in bullion, money and bills of exchange, 
lending money on commercial paper or on government securities and “in 
such other lawful ways and means as are usually practised among bankers”. 
The sponsors of this Bank of Asia Project wrote on 21 September 1840, 
“Tt is not intended to hypothecate goods in the transactions of the Bank 
of Asia. You may prevent us from advancing money on the security of 
bills of lading. Our intention is to give every reasonable facility for 
mercantile transactions, not to interfere with but to aid the real merchant. 
It is a narrow view of the question to consider the Bank of Asia as merely 
throwing capital into India. A sound bank gives confidence to those who 
may be disposed to enter into trading operations between India and Eng- 
land. It is not the mere capital of the bank that is of such importance 
per se to India, it is the capital which is there steadily and beneficially 
employed in augmenting the trade between the two countries”. 

From the point of view of European banking the situation was thus 
explained: “India is not like England abounding in capital accumulated 
in all parts of the world and brought there for secure investment. The 
funds of all Europe are the available reserve of any European state which 
may desire to raise money on its public credit but there are no such rich 
countries in Asia. We have little here at our command except the 
accumulations of European residents from their income, with some occa- 
sional additions as the growing confidence of our native populations may 
produce. The trade of the country is supported from the same resource 
and the bulk of all accumulations either from trade on income are the 
portion in the hands of the Europeans seeking transference to Europe. 
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In short with the exception of native capital which is considerable in 
amount we have only the savings of European incomes pending residence 
and the temporary use of past accumulations waiting the opportunity of 
transfer to look to as available for the wants of the state and the whole 
mercantile community is our rivals in the market for the temporary 
use of them. A million suddenly thrown ‘in or suddenly withdrawn by 
a loan operation will make a difference more sensible and immediate than 
many millions in London.” 

This analysis is certainly much more seal than that which was made 
by the sponsors of the Bank of India project. The Bank of Bengal was 
regarded by businessmen im Calcutta as rigid and unhelpful from their 
standpoint. Their solution, long before the Bank of India or the Bank 
of-Asia project was formulated and rejected, was the creation of the Union 
Bank. A public meeting was held on 26th May, 1829 to take into con- 
` sideration the expediency of establishing a general bank. After the 
collapse of agency house-cum-banking ventures Calcutta business people 
decided “that it iş expedient to establish a joint stock banking company 
upon a broad and public basis to be carried on under a separate and dis- 
tinct establishment of its own”. Among the members of the committee 
formed for the purpose of considering and arranging all the details of the 
proposed institution we find six Indian names—Hurrymohan ‘Tagore, 
Radhakissin Mitter, Rajchunder Roy, Radhamadhab Banerjee, Hameer 
Mull and Dayachand Tilluckchand. Another meeting was held on 1 
June, 1829.. About 250 individuals were present including most of the 
principal merchants of Calcutta, both European and Indian. It was 
proposed to call the new bank Commercial Bank of Calcutta. But this 
name did not find great favour and it was merely resolved that a general 
‘bank should be established under a name-to be determined afterwards. 
The name finally approved was Union Bank. An advertisement dated 
21 May 1829 described its aim in the following words—“to combine 
power with liberality, justice and stability . . . it is obvious that a private 
bank can never meet the exigencies of the public in times of distress. 
Prudence and a just regard for their credit will induce its proprietors to 
withdraw assistance when most needed and where a-public bank might 
have averted impending calamities from the commercial body private 
establishments have too often been seen adding to the prevalent distress 
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by withholding assistance which custom has made necessary to the 
common purposes of business. In private concerns prudence is the pro- 
per guide but in public establishments fixed principles are necessary as a 
pledge to the public and the means of obtaining its entire confidence.”" 
The first rule, it was laid down, was the absolute prohibition of any loans 
or advances to any governments, however tempting the appearance. The 
second rule was that its affair should be as open as possible, its profits 
and losses, capital and deposits and the amount of its issues should be 
published at short intervals. This was considered to be the most effec- 
tual check against overtrading. Another rule was to be that the number 
of shares to be held by each proprietor was to be limited. It was to be an 
extensive joint stock bank with a capital of 50 lakhs. It was a bank of 
which the capital was wholly furnished by individuals. It had no charter. 
It was managed by commercial men. In 184041 the capital of the 
Union Bank was increased to one million sterling. The number of pro- 
prietors of the Union Bank varied from 550 to 700. A considerable 
number was resident in upper India, Europe and other parts of the world. 
Normally about one third of the Directors were Indian—four out of 
twelve. Among the shareholders the number of Indians appears to have 
been in that proportion. The number of shareholders who attended 
aunual meetings varied from 50 to 100. The bank had for some time 
a branch at Mirzapore and another at Singapore. Dwarkanath Tagore 
was for about a decade one of the Directors who controlled its policy. 
But though he dominated he identified himself very closely with the 
European members of the direction.!® 

Dwarkanath’s letter to Stewart, dated 12 Oct,- 1844 explains the 
complicated and risky business of the Union Bank—“My dear Stewart, 
no one is more anxious than myself to see the bank’s account of the 
indigo blocks all closed but it will not do to sacrifice this property that 
this may be effected. The mischief has been done and we must just 
quietly get out of it with as little loss as possible. It must be effected 
soberly and advisedly and not by stopping the advances as you suggested. 
This would have made bad worse. The great misfortune of the indigo 
factories has been the fall in prices. Had there been very decent price 
the quantity made on account -of the bank would not only have repaid 
the last year’s advance but would have reduced a great part of the block 
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accounts, And then low prices have also been the cause of the purchasers 
not coming forward. There is no want of money but who in the face 
of the prices will purchase a concern which will barely pay the interest 
on this money.’’” 

The bank began to specialise in making advances to indigo houses 
in Calcutta on the deposit of title deeds. In 1843 the total assets locked 
up amounted to 31 lakhs with 25 lakhs advanced for the ensuing year. 
‘This was the situation referred to in Dwarkanath’s letter to Stewart. 

In Calcutta there was an atmosphere of over-speculation. A handful 
of persons acquired control of the floating wealth of the Europeans and 
those Indians who associated with Europeans in business ventures. Many 
of these European business men were not as honest as Dwarkanath. 
According to the evidence of Abbott who was Secretary of the Union 
Bank for about four years the Bank was for.some years issuing post bulls. 
In July 1841 this amounted to Rs. 544,226 in January 1842, 172,977 in 
July 1843, 160,000 ; in January 1844, 249,906 in July 1844, 348,128 in July, 
1845, 458,718 in January 1847 it amounted to more than thirteen lakhs, 
in July 1847 to more than 27 lakhs. In December 1849 the outstanding 
post bills could with difficulty be reduced to 20 lakhs. 

~ Post bills were primarily equivalent to fixed deposit bearing moderate 
interest. They resembled bank note Circulation with the advantage of 
being paid at stated times and not on demand. A study of the amount 
of the Union Bank post bills indicates that at-no time ‘did the amount 
exceed 54 lakhs during the period 1842—1846. The average was perhaps 
about three lakhs. With the restraining hand of Dwarkanath removed 
by his departure for the second time to England and his subsequent death 
there the figure increased to 13 lakhs in January 1847 and to 27 lakhs in 
July 1847. A statement by Stewart may be quoted in this context, “The 
general laxity with which business was conducted may be gathered by 
the fact that not many days ago after my appointment two of the Direc- 
tors (I am prepared to name them) went: personally to the cash depart- 
ment and obtained without any difficulty and without: my knowledge 
discount of a bill which had been previously declined by the directors 
of the day.’ 

During the absence’ of Dwarkanath: and ‘after his death the Directors 
were engaged in partitioning available funds for their own purpose. 
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‘Among ‘the ‘Directors of the Union.Bank in the-last year of its existence 
‘the most ‘prominent were Sir ‘William Patrick ‘Grant, Master in Equity 
and ‘Sir “William -Edward Michell, Registrar, Supreme Court. ‘Debendra 
Nath Tagore was in the place of his father but he was young and in- 
‘experienced and could ‘not possibly carry much weight. There were only 
‘two Indian Directors'in the last year of 'the'Union Bank. The.directors, 
‘headed by W. P. Grant were guilty of.a systematic disregard of most of 
the ordinary rules of prudence-and obligations-of morality. “W. P. Grant 
‘had ‘himself ‘taken out -some of the post bills upon his bare ‘promissory 
‘notes and a general robbery had ‘been committed upon the funds of the 
‘bank.’ 

The ‘bank's ‘ruin ‘was attributed ‘to dealing in bills of exchange, 
‘indigo ‘engagements and excessive credit.given to a few particular houses 
‘in the form of ‘indigo ‘advances and accommodation ‘to men long after 
‘they ‘were insolvent. London exchange business was very unsound. The 
:plan adopted was for ‘the -bank'to*buy here commercial ‘bills on London 
‘emitting them for realization to:a Isondon ‘banker ‘and to ‘sell here its 
“own 'bills drawn on such :banks, !its profits ‘being the difference between 
what it bought commercial-bills-at-and what it.sold for. It has been:said 
‘that it was an insurance on'the!risk ‘run,'the main risk being that-of the 
‘bills remitted not having ‘available ‘assets for meeting the ‘bills drawn. 
‘The bills might ‘be good or‘bad'here at the time they were bought but 
‘no-one knew whether ‘they would -be2good or bad in -London at the'time 
‘they-would become due. 

‘Tt-was-argued'in the‘lastimeeting. of the:sharéholders—1. ‘Why did 
‘they increase their -post bills‘which' were characterised ‘at :the-time-as the 
‘last expedient of bankruptey? 

2. ‘Why dit ‘they «increase ‘the: ‘most ‘dangerous -business tieer 
cduring‘the last twelve: months? 

3. 'Thetinterests.of.the:proprietors\were' made!to subserve: ikose of ca 
-few‘insolvent‘houses and-a ‘gang of speculators i in:shares:” 

In‘ the ‘last: ‘stages ‘dividends iwere not:even “taken from: capital which 
was ‘gone but”from'the deposits the people were still considerate.enough 
to make. 

The Harkaru creported “Fhe treasurer Babu :Ramanath -Tagore is 
‘désérvedly ‘a public ‘favourite and thas ‘conducted ‘himself -in ‘office ‘with 
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remarkable: prudence. He, was: cheered, by the meeting;. ‘Tihat. thet trea- 
surer himself; issblameless cannot be doubted.” 

The failure of. Cockerele: & Co, Colville- Gilmore 64 Go. and. Lyall: 
Matheson & Co:. entailed; severe losses,- This- entirely, stopped- transac- 
tionsʻ`in exchange. But the writing was: already: on. the: wall. , in-January, 
1847 Union: Bank shares were: still sold at-a premium. . The. following 
tabulated statement will: best explain: how the- position. eae Union Bank. 
fact deteriorated. `. = 


Bengal Bank paid up share . Rs, 4,000/- Premium 2,775-2,800 
Union Bank . Rs. 1,000/- re 110-120 
Agra Bank - ,„ . Rs.  500/- a 250-260 
Oriental Bank ,„ . Rs. 500/- . 150:170 
North Western Bank .. Rs, 500/- $ 100-1302 
February—Union ` Bank pad up share-... Ra: 15000/- 60-65 
March P j ... Rs: 1;000/- j 50-55- 
| June: m S .. Rs. 1,000/- discount 30-50 
Jay. ly, A . Rs. .1,000/- i 115-125 
August: 7 i . Rs. 1,000/- i 200-220 
September » ” a. Rs. 1,000/ -~ » 250-300 
October : : Rs, 1,000/- ; 400-450 
November - j . Re 1,000/- 7 500-6007 
December BY W . Rs. 1,000/- és 750--800 
January 1848 ss, A . Rs, 1,000% s 0‘to 0 


In 147° the direction was composed of the‘ following— 


Johri- Back-with' Sa oi Merchant; Calcutta: 

“Wr. Patrick: Grant sigs Master in Equity, Supreme Court 
Sir Thomas Edward Michell Turton Registar 

John Reumie oe or Merchant, Calcutta 

Thomas Caird sie ii Emigration Agent, Calcutta 
John Stern see or Merchant, Calcutta 

Henry, Burki es ae Merchant, Calcutta 

Adam Freer Smith he jai Merchant, Calcutta 
Manickjee Rustamjee a ss Merchant, Calcutta 
Debendra Nath Tagore... ne Tradesman, Calcutta: 
Henry William: i an _ Assistant Secretary 


Ramanath Tagore ee iad ‘Treasurer 
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When the Bank went into liquidation three trustees were appointed 
—Richard Walter Thomas, Charles Morton, Radhamadhab Banerjee. 
Radhamadhab Banerjee; described endearingly - as: “Old Radhamadhab” 
by the shareholders of the Company in their annual meeting in connec- 
tion with liquidation, had protested against the policy formed by the 
Directors when he was a member of the Direction.” He was therefore 
selected as one of the three trustees to watch over the interest.of the 
shareholders of the bank in liquidation. By March 1848 writs to the 
amount of Rs. 18,00,000 were lodged in the Sheriff’s hands napa the 
bank. ` 


‘In June 1847 an article entitled Banking 3 in India was oublished i in 
the Banker’s Magazine in England. It was writen by a correspondent 
in India who claimed residence of upwards of six years in India. He 
furnished details of the position of eight banks. According to him the 
charge for the management of the Bank of Bengal amounted to about 
1 p.c. on the paid up capital—£5,500 for the salaries of the Secretary, 
Treasurer, Depúty Secretary, Accountant and his assistants; £5,250 for 
the other people employed who numbered 140. They were mostly 
Indians, their average salary was £37 per annum. 


The Bank of Bombay spent about 4/5ths percent of the paid up 
capital upon charges of management—£2,600 for Secretary, Treasurer, 
Accountant and his assistants. Fifty other people, mostly Indians received 
£35 on an average per annum. The Bank of Madras paid 1-1/6th of 
the paid up capital as salary. The Secretary, Treasurer, Accountant and 
Assistants received £2,200 per annum. About forty Indian clerks and 
others below the rank of officers or assistants eos on an average £32/- 
per annum. 


Besides these three chartered banks there were the Union Bank, 
Agra and United Services Bank, Oriental Bank and North Western 
Bank.™ The management expense of the Unicn Bank was under 1 p.c. 
on the paid up capital—£5,100 was spent in salaries of the Secretary, 
Deputy Secretary and two accountants. The non-European employees 
got on an average £42 per annum. ‘The expenses of the management 
of the Agra and United services Bank amounted to about 2 p.c. on the 
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paid up capital. No-statement of account of the expenses of the manage- 
ment of the Oriental or Commercial Bank could be. obtained. 


3 The theads-of -the offices’ were Europeans and the ‘natives’ held sub- 
Ordinate situations. - -According to the correspondent “They are excellent 
Cee and it would be impossible for a' European to: do the- outdoor 
work: of-a' bank in India. Some of the Hindu clerks write a beautiful 
- office hand and copy accounts -with - KORET A are also good 
accountants”. 


In 1837 the aggregate paid up anik of all the European banks in 
- India’ was £875,000 and'iù 1847 it‘amounted to upwards of five million 
sterling. The’ proportion of deposit to paid up capital was very low. 
Banking capital was not increased by the ‘chartered banks by allowing 
_interest on deposits. The Union, Agra and United Services (estd. 1833), 
Oriental and North Western ‘Bank (estd. 1840) allowed as high a rate of 
ifiterest as 4,5 or 6 pic. on deposits. ` These so called banks—Agra, Orien- 
tal, North Western were merely loan’ agencies. They were mofussil 
banks, some of them with offices ’ in Calcutta. < ‘They loaned money on 
the personal security of one Or two parties with collateral security in the 
form of policies of ] Insurance on the lives of the’ borrowers. Heavy inte- 
rest was charged: ' -These institutions were not tested during this period. 
They kept some of the necessitious Hiiropeans out of the hands of 
‘native’ money lenders. 


. Englishmen i in India employed their floating capital 1 in commerce 
rather thah purchase’ bank stock or government securities. The three 
chartered banks were practically the only banks of issue in India. The 
Union, Oriental and commercial Banks also issued notes but the aggre- 
gate circulation of the notes of the unchartered banks did not exceed 
£50,000. Bank notes formed a very small — of the Indian 
circulation. 


~~ In the banking world of India the ruin of the Union Bank was 
regarded as a public calamity. There was a violent and indiscriminating 
panic which affected all financial circles, depreciating all securities, public 
and private. ` Though the Bank of Bengal’s share premium was only re- 
duced to Rs. 2,500/- the disorder led to a general collapse of faith in 
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British‘ honesty. The’ following: lines- of a- beer best: illustrate: the 
consequences of the disaster. — 


“All rich men in Caleutta-have lost their riches. Almost all.of them 
are declaring themselves insolyent. The Union Bank does not exist any 
more. Cockerell and Tulloh have also failed. There is no ship in. the 
post.. Only Chhatu and Latu are crying and rolling in dust. The Insolv- 
ency court of Mr. Peel is thronged with people. All men of property 
have been frightened. There is brisk and false transfer of property, on a 
large scale”.” 

The most unfortunate part of this bank failure’ was official involve- 
ment—‘Since the case of the master in Chancery who lost the money 
of the suitors in South Sea bubble nothing more painful has occurred in 
a court of justice’. ““The Official assignee and Receiver of the Court, 
who is still its sworn clerk recently resigned his office with deficiencies 
in his account to the extent of five lakhs of rupees. The Master in 
Equity, although paid 4000 rupees a month to perform the duties of 
that office devoted his time chiefly to the [mis] management of the Union 
Bank, to exchange operations and he has been engaged together with the 
protonotery of the court in most extensive and ruinous speculations in 
bank shares. The Registrar and Official administrator and official trustee 
of the court, Sir T. Turton, has resigned his most important responsible 
appointment after having long habitually violated the rules which were 
made to regulate his official dealing with the property in his hands,” 

In this atmosphere of folly and fraud the collapse of European bank- 
ing was attributed to “the quasi aristocracy which folly attempts to create 
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in all colonial societies”. For quite a generation it eroded ‘British prestige 
and ‘Indians’ respect 'for ‘British business-efficiency. The Union Bank was 
next in order -of estimation to the permanent corporation—the Bank of 
Bengal. Its failure was a blow to Indo-British co-operation. 


1G, P..Symes Scutt—The History Of Bank of ‘Bengal. 

a H. C. Sinha LHRC. 1926. 

3H. R. Panckridge, A short ‘history of the Bengal Club. 

*The Asiatic Journal and ‘Monthly Register—Sept.—Dec. 1836. 

§ Ibid. 

ê Symes Scutt—3. 

T Bank of Bengal vs. Bisseswar ‘Das 1830, 

ta Ibid. 

8 From court Sept. 1828. 

* Cooke—The Rise, a and present condition of Banking in India 1863. 

1° Bengal Harkaru—1847 ; 

10s Bengal Harkaru Jany 15, 1848 “we suggested last week that the bank should 
.publicly announce the suspension .of payment which it-had for some time privately 
adopted”. 

Fu From Court 19th Sept—1838. ; 

13 The Asiatic Journal Monthly Register Dec. 1836. 

“There was a proposal for the establishment of'a bank at Rampur Boalia with 
subordinate establishments for establishing business at Natore, Murshidabad and 
Calcutta. It,was to issue promisory notes of from 5 to 1000 rupees payable on 
demand at above places—highest rate of interest to be 12 p.c. and on commission 
on sales of goods at 6 p.c. No loan was to be made for a longer period: than six 
months. The loans were to be made renewable at the opening of the bank subject 
to a commission of 2 p.c. Zamindars who would open account with the bank 
would have their revenues paid but there was to be an agreement to repay the 
advance from the earliest subsequent collections. No security on real property 
was to be accepted but personal property could be deposited and could be sold 
for the recovery of a loan. Private bills would be discounted at 12 p.c. Bengal 
Bank notes could be discounted at par but they could be of very limited use. 
The reply given to George Ballard, the main sponsor of the scheme—“A variety 
of forcible objections exist to the measure of receiving at the public treasury 
the notes of a private bank... the request could not be complied with’”— 
G. G. in Council Financial proceedings August 1817. 

13 From Court 18 Sept. 1841. 

18 Selections from Calcutta Gazette 1824-1832 Advertisement May 21, 1829 New 
Public Bank. 

18 Louis Schreman and Francis Le Bland. 


VS. 
John Leslie Russell Secretary of the Union Bank 1848. 
1e Harkaru. 1844—Union Bank meeting—Mr. Clark proposed a dividend of 8 p.c. 
to be declared. D. N. Tagore proposed a dividend of 7 p.c. It was carried. Mr. 
Letty moved a resolution—the number of commercial directors should be conti- 
nued. D. N. Tagore required Mr. Letty to define what was intended by the term 
commercial direction—the resolution was withdrawn, 
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17 Harkaru—1844. - Letter dated 12 Oct. 1844. 

8 Harkaru—January 18, 1848. Dwarkanath was then in England on his first 
Visit. | 
19 Harkaru—Feb, 28, 1848. “These so-called post bills whether at date or at 
sight are mere promissory notes, not bills of exchange and their real character 
cannot be affected by the designation given to them. The deed of the bank not 
only does not give but expressly negatives authority to issue promissory notes other 
than ordinary bank see that is notes payable-to bearer on demand and those 
only for sums not excee Rs. 1,000/- By means of notes payable at six or twelve 
months after date the E of the har haider might be pledged to an almost 
unlimited extent even if the bank’s credit was absolutely gone which would not 
possibly be done by notes payable on demand. No contrivance can extend a bank 
note circulation beyond the bonafide credit which the bank enjoys.’ Ei Wm. 
Colville Theodore Dio vs, the Union Bank. 

2° Harkaru—Jan. 26 1848. | 

41 Ibid. 

22 Alexander Cunningham vs. W, C. Jenkins 13 Dec. 1848. 

23 John Leslie Rennell vs. Rustomjee Cowasjee, W. P. Grant—Radhamadhab 
was one of the original dissidents”. 

44 Its headquarters were in Meerut—branches in Calcutta and London— 
Capital 40 lakhs. In 1848 the credit of this bank was badly shaken ‘Wm. Webster 
us. Fred Angelo Fenis 1849, 

38 Hindu Intelligencer--1847 Chhatu and pane sons of Ram Dulal De. 

36 Cal. Review—Vol. = Poy? 

3“ Ibid. 1 fo rtm 
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HETHER or not Curzon sowed the wind of the unrest in Bengal, 

Morley and Minto had to reap the whirlwind. By November 1905, 
when Minto was enthroned as’ Viceroy, the boycott and anti-Partition 
campaign had been in full swing, supported by both Moderates and Extre- 
mists. A year had scarcely gone by when the former proclaimed colo- 
nial self-government their goal while the latter began to assert their claim 
to swaraj or independence. At the end of the second year of Minto’s 
Viceroyalty the armed Extremists made their début, holding the bomb 
as their chosen means to freedom. j 

Minto recognised that in the anti-Partition movement there was 
‘much more genuine feeling . . . than the official mind is prepared to 
admit’.! But he felt that he was committed to this ‘somewhat unfor- 
tunate piece of legislation’.2 Also, in his opinion, ‘the crippling of Ben- 
gali political power is . . ..one of the strongest arguments in favour of 
partition’? In Parliament Morley admitted that the Partition had gone 
‘wholly and decisively against the wishes of most of the people concerned’ 
and that the Government, placed in a tight corner, laid the agitation ‘at 
the door of political wire-pullers’, But he took care to add that the 
Partition was ‘a settled fact’.4 Besides, the local Governments took several 
measures to scotch the anti-Partition agitation. In order to prevent 
students from taking part in swadesht and boycott the Bengal and Eastern 
Bengal Governments issued in October 1905 the Carlyle and Lyon Cir- 
culars. In November the shouting of Bande Mataram and the holding 
. of ‘political or quasi-politieal meetings’ were prohibited by another cir- 
cular from the Eastern Bengal Government. A hundred Gurkha military 
police were brought. into Barisal. In April 1906 the Bengal Provincial 
Conference at Barisal was broken up by the police. 
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These and other repressive measures of 1905-6 .are well known and 
need no retelling in detail. We need not -also enter into any detailed 
discussion of the origin and development of the Morley-Minto Reforms, 
for they too have been discussed almost threadbare by historians. There 
are, however, a few questions which have remained unasked or have not 
been satisfactorily answered so far and which are involved in an examina- 
tion of the Government’s response to Bengali unrest. These relate to, 
first, the policy of building a Muslim bulwark against the unrest ; second, 
the identification of the ‘moderates’ whom Morley and Minto were 
endeavouring to ‘rally’ by their Reforms ; third, the less known repressive 
measures of 1907-8 ; and fourth, the responsibility of the Extremists and 
terrorists for the Reforms. The object of this article is.to deal with these 
18SUes. | 

) = f 3d 

The policy of rallying the Muslims against the unrest was initiated 
by Bamptylde Fuller when he came to rule over the preponderently 
Muslim province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. His impolitic joke about 
his ‘two wives’, one a Hindu and the other a Muslim, and his. being 
‘forced into the arms of one... by the rudeness of the other’ is well 
known.5 His Government found it politically advisable to fix a propor- 
tion which-Muslims should constitute in Government service and to reject 
no qualified Muslim candidate in favour of a Hindu candidate, ‘merely 
because the latter has superior qualifications. Lancelot Hare, who 
_ succeeded Fuller to the Lieutenant Governorship in August 1906, conti- 
ued the same policy because he found that the monopoly of ministerial 

services by ‘the larger number of qualified Hindus’ was ‘unfair to candi- 
dates of other classes’ and ‘most mischievous and detrimental to Govern- 
ment interest. 

The educated Muslims of Eastern Bengal were extremely disturbed 
by Minto’s acceptance of the resignation of Fuller in August 1906.8 In 
numerous meetings. they expressed their ‘great consternation’ and des- 
cribed the event as ‘a national calamity’ and Fuller as ‘the wisest... 
ruler that India has seen’. They feared that the Partition itself might © 
be undone and there might be ‘a change of policy . .. towards the 
Mohammedan community’. Educated Indian Muslims were further 
agitated by Morley’s announcement in Parliament that reforms were in 
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the offing. They ‘commonly believed’ it to be ‘a great success achieved 
by the. . . Congress’. Nawab Mohsin-ul-Mulk, the Secretary of Aligarh 
College, feared that the young educated Muslims who ‘seem to have a 
sympathy for the Congress’ might have ‘a greater tendency to join the 
Congress’. In, England Morley had been given the same warning by 
men like Chirol and Theodore Morison, the former Principal of Aligarh 
College." 

Morley and Minto therefore came to rally the Muslims against the 
Congress. Morley had an idea of putting a Muslim on his own Council 
‘so as to teach the Congress party a lesson’. In India Minto hoped that 
the Muslim agitation ought to be ‘very useful’ and ‘of real assistance to 
us in dealing with. much of the one-sided agitation we have to face’. 
We may omit the address of the Muslim deputation to Minto on 1 Octo- 
ber 1906 and what he said in his oft-quoted reply assuring them About 
safeguarding ‘their political rights and interests as a community’ in the 
coming Reforms. Morley was glad because Minto’s reply ‘completely 
deranged the plans and tactics of our Cottonians, that is to say, it has 
prevented them from any longer representing the Indian Government 
as the ordinary case of a bureaucracy versus the people’.'* According to 
Minto it did ‘much to minimise the importance of Bengalee vapourings’. 
The jubilant unnamed servant of the Raj who prophetically noted that 
‘a very very big thing has happened today—a work of statesmanship that 
will affect India and Indian history for many a long year. Its [sic] 
nothing less than pulling back 62 millions of people from joining the 
ranks of the seditious opposition’ was none other than the Viceroy’s Pri- 
vate Secretary, Dunlop Smith." The desire to throw a Muslim gauntlet 
on the road to swaraj and to prevent the ‘seditious’ from waxing in num- 
bers explains Minto’s promptness in conceding the Muslim demand.” 

The Indian nationalist charge that the Muslim deputation was 
‘engineéred by interested: officials’ and that official influénces were at 
work behind the formation of the loyalist Muslim League in December 
1906 has been based mainly on the well-known letters between Mohsin- 
ul-Mulk and Archbold, the Principal of Aligarh College. At Simla in 
August 1906, Archbcld raised with Dunlop Smith and Minto the question 
of receiving a Muslim deputation.” He also drew up the first draft of 
the Muslim address.” The Butler and Hardinge papers have disclosed 
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fresh: evidence of behind-the-scenes activity of two other Englishmen, the 
Curzonian Lovat Fraser of the Times of India, Bombay, and Sir Harcourt 
Butler, the then Deputy Commissioner of Lucknow. At Bombay, 
Mohsin-ul-Mulk was in touch with Lovat Fraser, As Butler confessed to 
Lord Hardinge, Fraser was ‘behind the scenes of the formation of the 
Moslem League. So was P. At Lucknow in September 1906 the 
Muslim leaders put their heads together finally to draw up the address. 
Sir Harcourt writes, ‘Mohsin-ul-Mulk their leader was in constant com- 
munication with me’. Mohsin-wl-Mulk received valuable assistance 
from: him. As Lancelot Hare put it, “Fhe Hindu papers may talk of 
the three tailors of Tooley Street’ in reference to the Muslim deputation, 
but “As a matter of fact, all political agitation must be engineered’. 
Nevertheless the nationalist charge that the Government consistently 
pursued: the policy of divide and rule is sentimental and half-true. For, 
no Government fiat can divide a people which is not willing to be 
divided. Mi£nto’s policy was not so much to divide as it was to widen 
the division and use it to his own advantage. As the shrewd Mohammed 
Ali remarked; ‘there is a division of labour here. We divide and you 


rule.” 


Besides rallying the Muslims Morley and Minto were following the 
policy of ‘rallying the moderates’. - Who were they? The moderates on 
the official side have invariably been identified with Moderate Congress- 
men, Gokhale in particular, while the group against which they were 
being rallied have been supposed to be Extremist Congressmen repre- 
sented by the triumvirate popularly known as Lal-Bal-Pal.* On closer 
examination, however, it seems that from the time the question of Reforms 
was first raised in June 1906 to when the Maniktala conspiracy was dis- 
covered in May 1908 and also from time to time later, the Reforms were 
meant to take the wind out of both Moderate and Extremist sails. 

How, then, can one account for the phrase ‘rallying the moderates’ 
which appears frequently in the correspondence of Morley and Minto? 
The explanation is that by the word ‘moderate’ the Government meant 
a-section' of the Indian population which was different from the Mode- 
rates of the Congiess. To the Government, the loyalists who took no 
part in politics and saw no harm in the Partition of Bengal were the only 
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moderates, and both Moderates and Extremists were extremists to be 
spurned. For example, in May 1906 Minto had been thinking ‘a good 
deal lately of a possible counterpoise to Congress aims’. His solution 
tended to be a Council of Princes plus ‘a few other big mem to meet, say 
once a year’.” Viewed in this light, Minto’s later instructions to his 
Council regarding the formulation of the Reforms become intelligible: 
“When I assumed charge .. . I found the political horizon clouded by... 
unrest . . . But... this agitation ... was to a great extent local and 
misleading. We have to deal with a far greater force—a force that has 
not yet begun to agitate ... an educated class, as yet but little connected 
with Congress machinery, and composed of many moderate ... and 
loyal men’.* ‘These ‘moderate ... and loyal men’ who were to be ‘rallied’ 
had—so Minto and a minority of his Executive Council argued in a 
despatch to Morley in March 1907—no connection with the agitation or 
with the Congress and were therefore not even Moderate Congressmen, 
but simply ‘moderate... and loyal’. Lest they should join the Moderates, 
or, even worse, the. Extremists, and begin to incite people to ‘illegal acts 
such as boycotting’, a ‘native’ from among them, “a man who has stood 
aloof from politics’ and could not therefore be labelled even as a Moderate, 
should be admitted to the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Everything would 
then be all right: this would have ‘a moderating effect’, would bring 
‘moderate and reasonable men to the front’ and would make ‘moderate 
and reasonable Indians confirmed in their loyalty’. That these mode- 
rates, for whom Minto had so much solicitude, did not belong to the 
Moderate section of the Congress is clear from a later paragraph in the 
same despatch where the Congress is described as ‘the advanced party’: 
‘It is usual to regard the advanced party as being divided into two groups, 
a moderate and an extreme. It would be more correct to say that their 
objects are identical, though their methods are different... The mode- 
rate party adopt a more discreet but almost as objectionable a policy. 
They demand home rule ... the form of Government of a self-governing 
colony’.» “To the Government, the difference between Moderates and 
‘Extremists in the Congress was no more than that between tweedledum 
and tweedledee.. Both were ‘objectionable’ and ‘disloyal’, and there 
could be no question of ‘rallying’ one against the other. 

All this is not to say that Gokhale and his Moderates were totally 
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ignored by Morley and Minto. Both Viceroy and Secretary of State 
tried, to the best of their ability, to palliate the anti-Partition agitation 
with a policy of ‘sympathy’ in place of the ‘rather mechanical, rather 
lifeless . . . rather soulless’ bureaucratic ‘efficiency’ of the Curzon regime.” 
It is true also that Minto thought it was a mistake to ignore, as Curzon 
had ignored, the existence of the Congress.* But in fact neither Minto 
nor Morley had any love lost for the Congress: ‘there it is, whether we 
like it or not (and personally I don’t like it). Probably there are many 
rascals connected with the Congress’, wrote Morley.* Unlike the Mode- 
rates he did not think it ‘desirable, or possible, or even conceivable to 
adapt English political institutions to... India. Assuredly not in your 
day or mine’. In Minto’s view also ‘representative government . . . would 
be ... uncongenial to Eastern tastes... The Government of India must 
remain autocratic’. Thus Morley aid Minto tried to cut the agitation 
from under the feet of both Gokhale and Tilak. And they sought to do 
so by ‘rallying’, not men like Gokhale, but some vaguely defined English- 
educated loyal ‘natives’ on their age: and admitting them into their 
Councils. 

‘Gokhale had, however, one use to Morley and Minto, and that too 
for a limited period. Morley could be on terms with Gokhale by way of 
bargain: he was to keep the Bengalis quiet.” He was valuable so long 
as Extremists were in the Congress but did not capture it: ‘Our friendly 
recognition of a moderate Congress might .. . do much good. If the 
Extremists . - gain the ascendancy it will bë impossible to deal with 
them’, Minto wrote in November 1906.8 But very soon Morley and Minto 
began to suspect Gokhale’s loyal intentions. They had expected him to 
damn his Extremist colleagues’ “and ’ support the Reforms through thick 
and thin. He was doing ‘nothing of the sort’.* Morley began to wonder 
whether Gokhale was not ‘at heart'as much a revolutionist as Pal’ Malik 
Umar Hyat Khan, a Muslim’ leader, told the credulous Minto that 
unrest in the Punjab in the summer of 1907 was due to Gokhale’s speeches 
there.“! Minto had also come to believe that Gokhale had been tamper- 
- ing with the Indian troops.“ By October 1907 it-had begun to look as 
if a split in the Congress was inevitable. In disgust Morley commented, 
‘Gokhale as a party manager is a baby’.* He feared that if Gokhale came 
to open breach with the Extremists ‘he would lose his position in his 
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party as a whole, and then what use could he be to us? . . . he is a spent 
force’.* The split in the Congress came in December. The Extremists 
failed to capture the Congress and went out of it and beyond Gokhale’s 
influence. With this the little use that he had to the Government was 
over. After the Reforms had been faunmched Minto wrote him off: 
‘After all Gokhale represents a very small minority in India’.®. 


In spite of reform proposals and assurances to the Muslims the 
unrest went on unabated. One historian has written that from the begin- 
ning of 1907 the unrest was dying. ‘This is true in respect of the anti- 
Partition agitation which was dying but to become an anti-British move- 
ment. Minto did not feel secure in March 1907: ‘one never knows what 
may happen next.” In May he wrote to his wife: ‘things . . . still are 
very ticklish. The whole place is a powder magazine... The Europeans . 
and Eurasians have been buying arms everywhere, and .. . the soldiers 

. have been sleeping with their rifles in their beds. Extremist 
speakers continued to hold numerous meetings which were feared by the 
oficials to be more effective among illiterate people than agitation 
through the press. Also, they were more difficult to suppress, for the 
prosecution could only rely on the oral evidence of a few informers who 
were likely to be disbelieved. So a Regulation of Meetings Ordinance was 
promulagted by the Government of India in May 1907. It extended to 
the Punjab and Eastern Bengal and was to be enforced in such ‘proclaimed 
areas’ as the two local Governments might notify. No public meeting 
‘for the discussion of public or political mattters’ was to be held in any 
‘proclaimed area’ unless seven days’ notice had been given. Any meeting 
might be prohibited which was ‘likely to promote sedition or disaffection 
or to cause a disturbance of the public tranquillity’. The a could 
take a report of the proceedings of any public meeting.” 

The press was taken up next. Lady Minto wrote of her husband 
that he hated to influence the press: ‘He took the philosophical view 
that “truth will out”’. Herbert Risley, a member of Minto’s Council, 
claimed that up to 1907 the policy of the Government was ‘one of extreme 
forbearance’ and that press prosecutions were rare. In reality, however, 
Minto could ill afford to take a truth-will-out attitude and his Govern- 
ment was never forbearing in the matter of press prosecutions. Between 
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June 1906 and July 1907 there were ‘nine press prosecutions . . . six con- 
victions, no acquittals’.” 

As early as May 1906 Minto feared that the Bengali editor was 
‘spreading his influence throughout India’. In August he felt that ‘If 
something was not done to check it, it will do endless harm in four or 
five years’. His view embarrassed Morley who worked nearer to the 
democratic institutions of England: ‘press prosecutions . . . are delicate 
things with a strongly Liberal H. [House] of C. [Commons] in front of 
one’. Minto appreciated Morley’s difficulty ‘and yet we must do what 
we can to protect ourselves from a hurricane here’. Some members of 
the Anglo-Indian community had also long been itching to enact a press 
law. Ironically enough, a journalist on the staff of the Pioneer suggested 
a press Act.” In May 1907 Lieutenant Governor of Bengal thought of 
sending for some of the editors and warning them if they did not mend 
their ways.* From Eastern Bengal Hare wrote urging the necessity of at 
least a temporary Ordinance.* 

Minto decided to enforce the law as it aed rather than enact 
an Ordinance. A Resolution was accordingly issued by the Government 
of India on 3 June'1907.. It at once assured the press of their freedom to 
criticise the Government and warned them against publishing ‘writings 
which tend to arouse the disorderly elements’. Local Governments were 
empowered to initiate perce under the existing law with the pre- 
vious sanction of the centre.™ 

Another existing weapon was Regulation HI of 1818. It had been 
designed to,meet many cases such as the suppression of the Pindaris 
and the last Maratha war provided. Under it people against whom there 
might not be sufficient ground to institute any judicial proceeding could 
be imprisoned or deported without trial. In the spring of 1907 Lajpat 
Rai and Ajit Singh of the Punjab were put in jail under the Regulation. ` 
In the summer the Bengal and Madras Governments wanted to deport 
Bipinchandra Pal for his recent speeches in Madras. Minto was ‘in full 
sympathy’ with their desire, deportation being ‘more simple and effective 
than prosecution’. But Morley found deportation to be ‘ an ugly dose 
for Radicals to swallow’. It was owing to his fear that further deporta- 
tion would lead to a ‘noisy and embarrassing’ discussion i in Parliament 


that the idea was dropped for the time being.® - 
6 
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The violence of swadeshi ‘volunteers’ was increasing from April 1907. 
In July Morley suggested in a ‘Cromwellian’ manner the sending of troops 
into the two Bengals.* Dunlop Smith felt in August that the agitation 
had ‘come to stay’. In September Pal was imprisoned, to the relief of 
Minto, for six months as a sequel to the Bande Mataram trial. Some 
Moderates too had become tired of the agitation. Deciding ‘to stop all ° 
agitation ... and let the officials do as they please,” Gokhale stated to 
Dunlop Smith in October that the Partition had done no one any harm.® 
The shrewder Surendranath gave Keir Hardie, who was then touring 
Bengal, to understand that he had accepted the Partition as a ‘settled 
fact’, but he said nothing of the kind in public.” Even if he did it 
would have counted for little, for the Bengali unrest had passed out of 
the hands of the Moderates into those of the Extremists.” 

The Extremists continued to disquiet Government. They had been 
trying to get over the Meetings Ordinance by holding barwari pujas 
(community worship) where people could meet not only to worship their 
gods and goddesses but also to discuss politics.”' Political matters were 
also being conveniently discussed under the guise of yatra parties.” The 
Eastern Bengal Government had difficulties in working the Ordinance 
in the absence of a precise definition of public meeting. The Swadesh 
Bandhay Samiti of Barisal and the Dacca Anushilan Samiti evaded the 
Ordinance by holding secret meetings in private premises.” 

The Meetings Ordinance expired in November 1907. Not reassured 
by Gokhale or Banerjea, the Government of India tried to rectify the 
defects of the Ordinance by defining public meeting as a meeting of 25 
persons or more in a private or public place for the discussion of public 
matters.“ Morley made the definition even more stringent by reducing 
the number from 25 to 20, a modification which was ‘as unexpected as it 
is welcome’. Minto’s Legislative Council met at Simla in order to avoid 
discussions which were inevitable in Calcutta.” Moderate members of 
the Council, like Gokhale and Rashbihari Ghosh, doubted whether repres- 
sion, instead of a reunification of Bengal, was the best method of ‘rallying’ 
the Moderates.” Apparently they were under the illusion that Government 
was trying to ‘rally’ them. The Seditious Meetings Act was passed on 
1 November 1907 and was to apply to the whole of British India for 
three years. , 
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Yet the political situation did not much improve. The press still 
perturbed Government. Sir Andrew Fraser of Bengal brought in moral 
questions to justify his political desire to curb the press. He aimed at 
‘bringing about in this country a less barbarous . . . state of morality in 
regard to many matters’ of which Extremist journalism was one.” 
Numerous press trials had-preceded and followed the Resolution of June 
1907.17 newspapers were prosecuted between January 1907 and February 
1908 and editors were sentenced to rigorous imprisonment in six cases.” 
But no good came from them. Instead of stemming the flood of anti- 
British articles, prosecutions seemed to give publicity to newspapers like 
the Yugantar, Sandhya and Bande Mataram and tended to aggravate the 
unrest.” Algo, under the existing law no inquiry preceded the official 
registration of persons wanting to print, edit or publish books and papers. 
They were not required to declare their names on their publications.” 
This loophole in the Penal Code made the prosecutions abortive. The 

Yuganiar trials illustrated this defect in the law. At the time of the first 
Yugantar trial in June 1907 Bhupen Dutt surrendered himself as its editor 
because, one of his close associates wrote, he had waxed fat, wore a beard, 
and looked convincingly as an editor.’ He was followed by a succession 
of dummy editors who courted imprisonment in the subsequent 
Yugantar trials. Such unsuccessful trials not only exhibited the inade- 
quacy of the existing law but also held up the Government to public 
ridicule. 

Early in December 1907 Gokhale told Minto that it was ‘hopeless 
for him to urge moderate views . . . that things under the surface were 
as bad as could be. The only cure ‘he knows of . . . would be a recon- 
sideration of “partition”. ‘Minto added, ‘we shall always have the unrest 
to deal with’. The split in the Congress was good news for Govern- 
ment. Gloating over the Extremists’ departure from the Congress, 
Minto chuckled in March 1908: ‘Partition is practically dead’. Already 
in January Hughes-Buller, the much-harassed Magistrate of Bakarganj, 
had hopefully noted in his diary that the ‘Partition of Bengal as a party 
cry is as dead as the dodo’, that the people were beginning to insist on 
having foreign goods, and that ‘the failure of the boycott . . . will mark 
the beginning of the end’.® Possibly neither Mintc nor Hughes-Buller 
had the shrewdness to see that the decline of a mere anti-Partition cry 
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meant the decline of the Moderate side of the agitation and the rise of _ 


the much more formidable armed Extremist movement. Gokhale, who 
was in closer touch with the people, saw the situation more clearly. In 
January 1908 he said to Dunlop Smith, ‘It is not so much that the parti- 
tion is resented. It is an anti-British feeling’.® 

The bomb-throwing at Muzaffarpur and the discovery of the Manik- 
tala conspiracy brought matters to a head. The huge circulation of the 
Yugantar in May 1908 alarmed the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal. He 
feared that the paper had ‘created sympathisers’ with those who believed 
in violent methods ‘with the result that moderates of reform will be- 
silenced’.” Lancelot Hare, the Lieutenant Governor of Eastern Bengal, 
had to go on leave. Lady Minto noted in her journal that he had ‘aged 
considerably since his appointment’ and was ‘evidently scared’.8 The 
European and Anglo-lndian Defence Association, which had come into 
being at the time of the Ibert Bill, and the Bengal Chamber of Com- . 
merce urged the necessity for an amended arms and explosives Act, the 
setting up of a Special Tribunal to try the conspirators, the deportation 
of all suspects, and the reenactment of Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act.™ 
Representations were also made by Rashbihari Ghose and the Maharayas 
of Burdwan and Darbhanga. The Bengal Government echoed their fear 
and recommended their proposals to the Government of India.” Minto 
himself was convinced by the ‘terrible discoveries’ that ‘we must control 
the source from which all this poison has spread throughout India... 
We must have power to seize the presses.” 

Nor was there any law suitable to deal with the manufacture of 
bombs. The Indian Explosives Act of 1884 had been framed to prevent 
accidents rather than to prevent political crime and no one could be 
imprisoned under that Act. The Arms Act of 1878 applied to the 
possession of explosives but the maximum penalty under it was seven 
years imprisonment. The Penal Code provided for punishment only 
when explosives were murderously used and not for their possession. To 
meet these difficulties the Explosive Substances Act was passed by the 
Government of India on 8 June- 1908 on the lines of the Explosives Act 
of England (1883) which expressly dealt with ‘anarchist crimes’. 

The Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act was passed on the 
same day. Morley, who was touchy about ‘my reputation as a liberal,” 
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and was determined not to be hurried into repression, for “We are not 
Orientals’,™ gave his blessing to the Act. His own brand of liberalism 
did not always rule out the necessity for strong action in the Oriental 
fashion. He argued that to talk of the freedom of the press in connec- 
tion with violent writings—‘froth stained with bloodshed’—-would be 
‘wicked moonshine’.™ In the Cabinet, he persuaded Ripon, who had 
reversed Lytton’s Press Act, to agree to the Newspapers Act. Outside, 
he dealt with Dr. Rutherford, a Radical M.P., in tones of ‘sweet Reasona- 
bleness’, melting him ‘almost to tears as he left me’.** And while. Minto 
wanted to proceed by a temporary Ordinance, it was also Morley who 
instructed him to make the Act part of the permanent law of India. But 
in order to reconcile liberal and moderate opinion Morley introduced the 
judicial element into the Act whereas Minto preferred himself as a final 
court of appeal in press trials.” i 

. The Newspapers Act empowered the local Governments to confiscate 
the printing presses used by papers which contained ‘any incitements.. . 
to any act of violence’ and to stop the further issue of any such paper. 
Appeal to the High Courts could be made against the order of confisca- 
tion. In the Council at Simla, the Government was accused of hole 
and corner legislation for not referring the Bill to a select committee and 
for not placing it before the public. “The urgency of the case’, pleaded 
Minto, ‘would not allow of it’. While- the Council sat a storm ‘burst 
with alarming fury ... a flash of vivid lightning darted through the 
heavens, followed . . . by such a clap of thunder that everyone started 
in’ spite of themselves [sic] . . . the heavens re-echoed the denouncing 
of the anarchists and poured forth vials of wrath on their vile machina- 
‘tions’! 

Nevertheless terrorism had got the bit between its teeth. Stuart 
Baker, the Deputy Inspector General of Eastern Bengal, noted during his 
tours of August-September 1908 that the slump in the anti-Partition 
campaign was accompanied by a boom in armed Extremism." The 
Viceroy himself was ‘more than oncé under fire’ in Calcutta, and on one 
occasion Morley ‘very nearly had an empty Viceregal gadi to deal with !”"” 
While the news of the murder in August of Gosain, the approver in the 
Maniktala case, was ‘received with open or ill-concealed satisfaction by 
a considerable portion of the educated community’, the execution of 
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Khudiram Basu, the Muzaffarpur bomb-thrower, was largely mourned. !” 
~A Sub-Inspector of police was murdered in November. In the same 
month a daring attempt to assassinate Sir Andrew Fraser failed, but by 
_ and by he resigned and ‘left for home . . . looking extremely ill’. There 
was ‘a great deal of nervousness everywhere, even ladies are buying revol- 
- vers...andI have had petitions for martial law’; ‘we must not jump 
to the conclusion that all is well’, wrote Minto in November 1908.1% 

Furthermore the Government was confronted with certain legal 
obstacles. A case against the Midnapur terrorists failed and the Manik- 
tala case was still pending in the Sessions Court." The Government was 
losing in the battle against the terrorists whose methods were successful 
in maintaining a conspiracy of silence. Nor were the judiciary’s claim 
to independence and its suspicion of statements made by approvers or 
informers liked by Minto.” It was all important for him that the execu- 
tive should show its teeth. But this could not be done till the Criminal 
Procedure Code was revised. Introducing the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill on 11 December 1908, Sir Harvey Adamson, a member of Minto’s 
Council, confessed that Bengal had changed since the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code was first drawn: ‘lawyers of the greatest ability’ had increased 
enormously and were available for the defence of accused persons. Another 
stumbling block before the executive were the four lengthy stages through 
which a case had to pass, viz, the police inquiry ; proceedings before a 
Magistrate before the accused could be committed to the Sessions; the 
Sessions trial; and usually an appeal to the High Court. As Adamson 
regretted: ‘It takes a long time to unravel the web of a conspiracy... 
a tedious task in India where the public are disinclined to come forward 

. and the tendencies to suppress evidence and terrorise the witnesses 
. . come into play’. 

All this—the law’s delay, judicial independence, the terrorisation of 
prosecution witnesses, the judicial suspicion of informers. and the emp- 
loyment of able lawyers in behalf of the accused—made the Government 
think that it was time it resorted to a special criminal procedure. The 
Criminal Law Amendment Act was therefore devised. To shorten the 
legal process it was provided that Magistrates would commit cases straight 
to a Special Tribunal of the High Court which would sit without a jury 
and from whose summary decision there would be no appeal.'* The 
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~ idea of a Special Tribunal had first occurred to Morley as early as July 
1907." To curb judicial freedom it was also he who first suggested that 
the Special Tribunal should be selected by the Viceroy himself and not 
by the Chief Justice." Owing to the Calcutta High Court’s objection, 
however, Morley and Minto had to provide for the Tribunal being a 
Bench of the High Court composed of three judges." The law of evi- 
‘dence was amended to obviate the difficulties which arose from the pre- 
sence of lawyers, the terrorisation of witnesses and the judicial distrust 
of informers. The Act provided that the evidence of a witness taken 
by a Magistrate should be admissible as evidence before the Special Tri- 
bunal though it had not been recorded and cross-examined in the presence 
of the accused or of his lawyer and even if the witness was unavailable." 

The Criminal Law Amendment Act, passed on the day it was in- 
troduced in the Viceroy’s Council, was heartily welcomed by loyalists like 
the Maharaja of Darbhanga and the Nawab of Dacca."* The Moderate 
Rashbihari Ghose tried in vain to introduce amendments and was there- 
fore branded in Lady Minto’s journal as ‘an Extremist." Morley had 
already assured Minto that he was not ‘at all disposed towards milk and 
water’."® Their new Act boded a policy of blood and iron even if it 
meant, as Morley feared at the last moment, alienating the Moderates 
and encouraging the concoction of false evidence by the police.!” 

The Criminal Law Amendment Act gave the Government powers 
to deal with the samutts."% Before, it was not possible legally to prevent 
the formation of ‘samitis for the ostensible purpose of lathi play and. 
gymnastics, During 1909 the Dacca Anushilan Samiti, the Barisal 
. Swadesh Bandhav Samiti, the Mymensingh Surhid Samiti, the Mymen- 
singh Sadhana Samaj, the Brati Samitis of Faridpur and Kumira (Khulna), 
the Calcutta Yuvak Sammilani and the Calcutta Anushilan Samiti were 
declared dangerous and unlawful." ‘There was nothing definitely cri- 
minal to prove against them except in the case of the Dacca Anushilan 
Samiti, which was led by Pulin Das. 

On the heels of the Criminal Law Amendment Act came the depor- 
tation of nine’ Bengalis under Bengal Regulation III of 1818. It was 
firmly believed by Minto and his Government that all nine of the depor- 
tees were involved in the Maniktala conspiracy.” But-as no case could 
be made against them sufficient to stand the test of a law court, they 
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were deported without trial. The charges against at least two of them, 
Krishnakumar Mitra and Ashwini Dutt, were thin and exemplified the 
inability of the Government, from Minto downwards, to distinguish 
between different shades of political opinion. Mitra was a loyalist bio- 
grapher of Queen Victoria and a subscriber to the Moderate Convention 
of December 1907. As editor of the Sangtvani he wrote that sufficient 
cause had been given to excite the youths but denounced the bomb as 
sinful.’ He was faulted because of his advocacy of boycott in August 
1905, his zeal at raising funds for the defence of his nephew Aurobindo 
in the Maniktala case, and because after Aurobindo’s arrest in May 1908 
his sister lived in Mitra’s house in the Indian joint family style. Mitra 
was also reported to be a leading member of the Anushilan, Brati and 
Surhid samitis though the police reports on these samitis do not mention 
his name.” Similarly, Ashwini Dutt was a Moderate whose objection 
to the Partition and zealous advocacy of the boycott as a means to bring 
about its repeal made him an extremist in the eyes of the Government. 
The district authorities of Bakargan} had reported in 1906 how anxious 
he was to avoid any kind of physical conflict with them. He had res- 
trained the people of Barisal from getting mixed up in the Barisal affair 
of April 1906. Moreover, as a signatory to the Moderate Convention 
of 1907 he was discredited with the Extremists. His deportation is 
therefore accounted for by the success with which he and his Swadesh 
Bandhav Samiti conducted boycott and thus undermined the prestige 
and moral authority of the local officials, and also by the ‘real hold’ he 
had on the people, including Muslims who were found ‘unlikely . . . to 
give evidence’ against him in a law court. As Lancelot Hare admitted 
when it was late, Dutt was ‘on a different plane altogether’ from Pulin 
‘Das who was another deportee.'” 


Whether or not the Government fought terrorism with repression 
alone is a debatable point and the answer is both yes and no. The terro- 
rists believed that a year of bombs brought what 20 years of Moderate 
begging had failed to bring.* Even Gandhi wrote that the Government 
had been ‘influenced by the use of gunpowder’ and frightened into 
reforming the administration.’ This view that terrorism caused the 
Morley-Minto Reforms ignored the fact, unknown to those who held it, 
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that the question of the Reforms was first mooted in June 1906, that is, 
months before the Government became definitely aware of the existence 
of a terrorist group in Bengal. ‘Our scheme’, wrote Minto, ‘was on the 
stocks long before we had any warning of immediate danger’. On the 
contrary, as soon as Morley and Minto vaguely suspected that there was 
a terrorist movement afoot, their first reaction was to repress it sternly 
and quickly: ‘it makes an argument for extending Ks [Kitchener’s] 
time’, wrote Morley in August 1906.'8! 

But though the view that the Reforms resulted from the bomb may 
have been: anachronistic, they of course formed part of the official reac- 
tion to the swadeshi, boycott and anti-Partition\agitation and in that 
sense were a surrender to agitation. It was Government policy to deny 
this. Minto declared in this Council that the Reforms must not be 
attributed ‘to ignoble concession to unlawful agitation or to unjustifiable 
nervousness’. ‘Terrorism too had some effect on the formulation of the 
Reforms. F or though, after the Maniktala conspiracy had been dis- 
covered, Morley and Minto continued to believe in the efficacy of rep- 
ression, doubts began to lurk in Morley’s mind whether repression alone 
could control the terrorists and whether Reforms should not be wider 
than originally conceived. He wrote to Minto: ‘This villainy of the 


Bombs . . . makes a new situation for us... Your line. . . is likely to 
be for a policy of repression. Mine will here... be towards the drag- 
chain on random violence .. . the old days are gone .. . and we cannot 


carry on upon the old maxims. This is not to say that we are to watch 
the evildoers with folded arms’."* But, Morley added, ‘we must per- 
severe with liberal and substantial reforms, perhaps wider than those in 
your original sketch . . . Reforms may not save the Raj, but if they don’t, 
nothing else will’. The bomb revived the idea of admitting an Indian 
into the Viceroy’s ‘Executive Council. Minto’s proposal about the 
‘native’ member had not been favourably received by the majority of his 
Council, though the recommendation went to Morley. Morley agreed 
with Minto’s view about an Indian member, but wrote that an Indian 
could more conveniently be appointed ‘here in Whitehall than ... in 
Calcutta. Here an Indian member would be in a very different position 
from that which raises misgivings in the minds of your advisers and 
mine’.'* But now that the bomb had exploded at Muzaffarpur, Morley 
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wrote: ‘Is not the time coming when we could put an Indian on your 
Council? . . . The Bomb (here at least) has made old John Bull waken 
up and rub his eyes; he won’t be satisfied-with mere Police Vigour . . 
he will want rational endeavours to set right whatever may be amiss... 
So what say you? Rashbihari Ghose? The appointment of S. P. 
Sinha, one of Calcutta’s leading barristers and a no-party man,. in the 
spring of 1909 as Law Member of Minto’s Council was evidently made 
under the threat of the bomb. 

But, for the time, Minto thundered: “We shall certainly not satisfy 
the extremists. . . The Raj will not disappear . . . as long as the British 
race remains what it is, because we shall fight for the Raj as hard as we 
have ever fought .. . and we shall win as we have always won’. He 
made it clear that the loyalists alone could expect reforms while rep- 
ression would be the others’ lot. Unabated terrorism made him very 
soon realise, however, that he could not separate Reforms totally. from 
repression, that Reforms and repression must form a combined policy 
for combating the same group of agitators, that his Reforms must satisfy 
the Extremists and prevent them from'turning into terrorists just as much 
as they should prevent the ultra-moderates from turning into Moderates 
and Moderates-into Extremists. Minto and Morley agreed that Reforms 
should be so planned as to deprive the Extremists and terrorists of the 
‘fuel for their sinister... designs’. The Extremists and terrorists were thus 
becoming, from this time, indirectly responsible for the Reforms. More- 
over, Minto’s opinion in November 1908 that he ‘must give the medicine 
first and then do all we can.to take the taste away’ referred not only to 
the necessity of Reforms following repression but also to the fact that 
from now on Reforms and repression were meant for the same group 
of patients, viz, Extremists and terrorists.“° The murder of Curzon 
Wyllie, Political A.D.C. to Morley, in July 1909 further confirmed Minto 
in his new belief: “The future ... is enveloped in thick mist... we 
can no longer govern by repression alone. . . our reforms are very right’."*! 

This mood m Minto and Morley—that their Reforms must take 
the Extremists into account or ‘rally’ the Moderates. against the Extre- 
mists—was a fleeting one and we find them reverting from time to time 
to their old policy of ‘rallying’ only the ultra-moderates against the 
Moderates instead of ‘rallying’ the Moderates against the Extremists, 
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For example, in February 1909 Morley said in the course of a-discussion 
on the Indian Council Bill in the House of Lords that there were ‘three 
classes .of people that we have to consider’: first, the Extremists ‘who 
nurse fanatic dreams that some day they will drive us out of India’; 
second, the Moderates who ‘nourish no hopes of this -sort, but hope for 
‘autonomy or self-government of the colonial species’; and third, those 
who asked for ‘no more than to be admitted to cooperation in-our adminis- 
tration, and to find a... voice in expressing the interests and needs of 
their people. I believe the effect of the reforms. . . will be to draw the 
second class into the third class’. This was harping the 1906 theme of 
regarding the ultra-moderates as the only- moderates to whose fold the 
‘Congress Moderates, who were in the official view ‘extremists masquerad- 
ing as moderates, were to be brought. . 

Morley, however, shared Gokhale’s ‘fear that continued -detention of — 
the nine Bengali deportees, especially of Mitra and Dutt, would put a 
trump -card in the hands of the Extremists and undo the Moderates. So 
he wrote to Minto that their detention would make a ‘mockery’ against 
Extremists is a thoroughly valid political consideration’.'* But Minto 
did not budge an inch from the position he had taken in 1906. To him 
the very policy of ‘rallying the moderates’ called for continued detention: 
‘it would not be wise to turn loose these firebrands into the political 
arena just at the very moment when we are ‘hoping that the reasonable 
... elements will... range themselves on our side’. For him the ‘Anglo- 
Indian, Ruling ‘Chief and loyal Native’ were still the only moderate or 
‘reasonable element’ in India. The Reforms must satisfy none but 
them. Minte was concerned with what he chose to call ‘loyal unrest’, 
i.e., the innocent desire of loyalists, not Moderates, that the Proclamation 
of 1858 should be’ fulfilled. They were ‘sitting on the fence ... The 
reforms brought these people down on the right side of the fence and 
the sheep were at once separated from the goats’. 


What was the character of the policy of Morley and Minto towards 
unrest? They jettisoned Curzonian ‘efficiency’ and replaced it with a 
new watchword: ‘sympathy’. In this they their cue from the Prince of 
Wales, who, during his tour of India in the, winter of 1905-6, had been 
struck by the overbearing and exclusive attitude of many Anglo-Indians 
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towards Indians. On his return to England he spoke advoca 
‘sympathy’ between the rulers and the ruled. Morley and Minto v 
impressed ; they decided to ‘show “sympathy” ’ as an antidote to unre: 
Minto seemed fitted for the task. He had not the arrogance of his 
` decessor. Nor did he possess.Curzon’s fatal loquacity. He seems to | 
determined at the start of his Viceroyalty to restore good relations \ 
the Indian literati.“* Indeed he and Morley did not totally ignore 
Congress and their administration saw the introduction of the Reform 

But yet their ‘sympathy’ was conditioned -by many factors. It 
not spontaneous. It smacked of pharisaism. It was taken up as po 
It was to be ‘shown’ to the ‘natives’ and not felt. It was to be exten 
mainly to men like Sir Pertab Singh, a loyal prince whose claim 
‘sympathy’ was perhaps based on his hatred for what he called ‘dam 
Bengallee Babus’. Minto regretted, ‘And that is the man that we c 
allow inside an English Club.” Besides, Minto very well knew © 
‘sympathy’ could hardly grow among the migratory Anglo-Indian c 
munity: ‘the want of permanent residence of the British population 
against it; it is a fleeting population .. . its permanent interests 
affections are not here’.*! Last of all, ‘sympathy’ was hedged in by 
power of the strong hand’."¥ Minto wrote in May 1906: ‘with all o 
desire for sympathy one mustn’t lose sight of hard facts. We are he 
small British garrison, surrounded by millions composed of factors ol 
inflammability unknown to the Western world . . and we must be pk 
cally strong to go to the wall’. Morley replied, q agree with every v 
you say... Of course, we hold India by the sword, though it is 
good to say so’. Nevertheless he revealed himself to Malabari, 
Parsi Moderate: ‘However much we may wish to conceal the fact, I 
- is held by the sword’.’® 

Proceeding from these premises, Morley and Minto tried to ‘r 
the ‘reasonable elements’ and not Moderate Congressmen to their s 
and their Reforms were introduced in a more moderate degree than € 
Moderates desired. On the other hand, far more repressive meas 
were taken during the Morley-Minto regime than in any previous 
ministration during British rule. Many more perhaps would have t 
taken had the police had an inkling of the bomb conspiracy earlier t 
they did and had Morley been less anxious to save in Parliament 
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reputation as a liberal. Still, repressive measures followed one .after the 
other and in the end got so much into the head of Minto that he seemed 
to welcome terrorism. He found India ‘easier to govern after an outrage 
than when things are going well! ... people at home become . . . alarmed, 
and for a time we can do here what we like’. 


Nor must one suppose that the ‘sympathy” of the ‘Cottonians’ went 
far. They were frequently accused of playing the unpatriotic role of 
Little Englanders.” -According to Minto they ‘ought to be hung [sic] 
in Hyde Park’ Of them all Keir Hardie came in for most criticism 
during his tour of Bengal in September 1907. The Evening Standard 
wished India were free from ‘this atrocity’. Punch described him as a 
‘mischief-nionger’.” The Times wrote of his ‘criminal recklessness’ and 
his ‘foolish’ “Labour logic in the affairs of Empire’. A much-vexed 
Morley thought of deporting him"! and took him to task by describing 
him as an ‘impatient idealist’ who made Indians want to try the Canadian 
fur coat of self-government and reach for the moon.’ 

Keir Hardie was indeed a bee in -the official bonnet. But the fuss 
made of him and of mén of his kind was needless, for their concern was 
only for the Moderates and only the Moderates cared for them. For in- 
stance, Motilal Ghose and Surendranath Banerjea welcomed Keir Hardie 
as a godsend, but the Extremist Bande .Mataram wrote otherwise: ‘to 
suppose he can do anything for us.is a delusion’."* And in the then 
Bengal it was the Extremists who counted, not the Moderates. Cotton 
and Hardie fanned Moderate agitation from which Government had 
little or nothing to fear. Moreover, they had no real desire to see India 
free. Cotton regarded India as a tutelage: “The White Man’s burden 
is on us’."“ What they really wanted was to guarantee the Raj by libera- 
lising it a little and by modifying the Partition."® ‘They were out to 
run with the hare and hunt with the hounds. 

Extremism and terrorism were no doubt responsible for the Govern- 
ment’s natural desire to protect itself by widening, to some extent, the 
scheme of administative reforms and by taking recourse to repressive 
legislation. But the first was vitiated by the provision for communal 
electrorates and the second by the unwillingness to apply the law impar- 
tially. The latter was particularly evident in respect of the press law and 
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police methods. The local Governments had wanted a Lyttomian press 
-Act which would be applicable only to the Indian-owned papers. The Act 
which they got was applicable to both Indian and Anglo-Indian papers. 
Some of the latter used to write irritatingly about Indians and thus 
provoke further unrest. They were of course not antt-British or 
‘seditious’ but their provocative writings surely fell within the purview of 
the Newspapers Act of 1908 which prohibited ‘any incitements . . . to any 
act of violence’. Minto had discovered in 1907 that ‘the fault is not all 
on one side’ and that ‘it makes one’s blood boil to Know’ that some of the 
Anglo-Indian newspapers were ‘almost equally mischievous’. From 
England Morley also wished now and then to ‘haul up one of the Anglo- 
Indian ultras’. But he supposed ‘that cannot be in this second-rate 
sort of world’."* For the Government was often brought ‘face to face 
with the tzzat [prestige] of some local authority’. Minto therefore 
acquiesced in 1908 in the omission of the Eastern Bengal Government to 
prosecute the Era which had suggested that Congressmen and their 
‘European supporters should be whipped.” He knew that prosecutions 
of such papers would have had ‘an excellent effect as evidence of our fair- 
ness in the face of the innumerable prosecutions of the Native Press’,!”! 
but he let it go at that. 

The police methods also often brought the Government to grief. A 
Government is partly known by the police it keeps. The worthlessness 
of the Indian police had been exposed by the Indian Police Commission 
which reported in 1903 that the investigating officers were very often 
dishonest, tyrannical, unpopular, indolent, and therefore given to pro- 
duction of false evidence and argumentum ad baculum.'” ‘The police 
were not reformed for a long time to come and their methods of handling 
the unrest only succeeded in aggravating it. 


The police methods also discredited the Government, throwing the | 


Reforms into the shade. Surprised by the bomb outrage near Midnapur 
in December 1907, the police arrested some innocent railway coolies who 
were not released before the middle of 1910.'% The Midnapur case is 
anothe: instance in point. At its outset no less than 154 persons were 
implicated in it, but in the end all were acquitted. There ‘certainly had 
been a terrorist conspiracy in Midnapur but the police failed to prove 
the connection of the accused with it. The High Court held that some 
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of the confessions had ben extorted, that the police had fabricated evid- 
ence, and that Mr. Weston, the District Magistrate, had acted’ illegally in 
conjunction with the police throughout ‘the preliminary proceedings.” 
‘Sir Edward Baker, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, ordered a depart- 
mental inquiry into the case by the Commissioner of Burdwan. His 
report whitewashed the police.’ Three Bengali police officers. who had 
been involved, in the case, were promoted to higher ranks by the Bengal 
Government with the approval of Minto and in defiance of the High 
Court—‘a thoroughly inexcusable and’ mischievous transaction’, as Morley 
called it.” The official role in the Midnapur case came under fire in 
Parliament!” to the great annoyance of.Minto.’* Justice Fletcher of 
the High Court became ‘an anthema to the white man” and’ Lawrence 
Jenkins, the Chief Justice, was believed to be ‘in league with the agita- 
tors.” In the opinion of S. P: Sinha, the Midnapur affair did ‘more to 
foster discontent and: even sedition than a thousand scurrilous articles in 
ill-informed . . . newspapers’.!® It was but the independence of Parlia- 
ment and. of the Calcutta High Court, rather than the Reforms or the 
dubious liberalism of Morley, which redeemed. the Raj cms its 
troublous times. 
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Che Management of Jagannath Temple Buring 
the Gast India Company's Administration of 
Orissa 


AGANNATH or the ‘Lord of the Universe’ is one of the most famous 
deities of the Hindus. Pilgrims in large numbers from all parts of 
India visit his famous temple at Puri in all seasons. The fame of ‘the 
Lord and His Temple’ was well known to the British long before their 
conquest of Orissa. Therefore, the Marquis of Wellesley issued a speci- 
fic direction to Lt. Col. Campbell about the temple on August 3, 1803 
when he ordered for the occupation of Orissa. 


Wellesley’s Policy, 1803 


He wrote to Campbell: “On your arrival at Jaggarnaut, you will 
employ every possible precaution to preserve the respect due to the Pagoda, 
and to the religious prejudices of the Bramins and pilgrims. You will 
furnish the Bramins with such guards as shall afford perfect security to 
their persons, rites and ceremonials, and to the sanctity of the religious 
edifices, and you will strictly enjoin those under your command to observe 
your orders on this important subject, with the utmost degree of accuracy 
and vigilance.”? He also directed Campbell that in order to conciliate 
the Brahmins they must be informed that “it 1s not your intention to 
disturb the actual system of collections at the’ Pagoda . . . that they will 
_ not be required to pay any other revenue or tribute to he British govern- 
ment than that which they may have been in the habit of paying to the 
Mahratta government, and that they will be protected in the exercise 
of their religious duties”. But he added a word of caution that “at the 
same time, you will be careful not to contract with the Bramins any 
engagements which may limit the power of the British government to 
make such arrangements with respect to that Pagoda, or to introduce 
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such a reform of existing abuses and vexations as may hereafter be deemed 
advisable.”’ > 

While giving such directions, Wellesley did not forget to warn: “you 
will understand that no part of the property, treasure, or valuable articles 
of any. kind, contained in the Pagoda of Jaggernaut, or in any religious . 
edifice, or possessed by any of the Priests and-Bramins, or persons of any 
description attached to the temples or religious institutions is to be con- 
sidered as prize to the army. All such property must be respected as 
being consecrated to religious use by the customs or prejudices of the 
Hindoos. No account is to be taken of any such property, nor 1s any 
person to be allowed to enter the pagodas or sacred buildings without 
the express desire of the Bramins.’* Wellesley dictated such a policy 
of religious toleration in order to conciliate the Hindus, who constituted 
almost the entire population of Orissa, and thus paved the. way ,for a 
smooth conquest of the province. This liberal policy remained the 
keystone of the British management of the temple of Jagannath. 

The British management of the temple during the period under 
consideration can be divided into three distinct phases. In the first phase, 
from 1803 to 1810, considerable thought was given to prepare a general 
policy for the management of the temple. During the second phase, 
from 1810 to 1840, that policy. was put into practice. In the last decade 
of that period, the government seriously discussed and finally decided to 
bring about a decisive change which was effected in 1840. In the last 
phase, from 1840 to 1858, the East India Company while still maintaining 
its direct connection with the management of the temple, proceeded 
slowly to bring an end to it. l 


The First Phase, 1803-1810 


George Harcourt and John Melville, the British ‘Commissioners for 
the affairs of Cuttack’, faithfully followed Wellesley’s instructions at the 
time of conquest and subsequently thereafter.” They understood the 
socio-religious significance of the temple and the sentiments associated 
with it. Their immediate responsibility was to conciliate the religious 
feelings of the Brahmins attached to the temple. In consultation with 
the latter, they allowed the Maratha officer Shewaji Pandit to continue 
as before in the office of ‘Dewal Purcha’ who controlled the receipts and 
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‘disbursements of the temple. At the same time the Collector of the 
southern division, who had his headquarters at Puri, was directed to 
intervene in the management, if necessary, for the good of the institution. 
They also appointed “an important disinterested person Govinda Rai 
Mahasai to assist him in managing the’ affairs of the Temple”. | The 
Collector was instructed to follow the established usages and to confine 
his interference and authority to the limits of that which might appear 
to have been the practice of the former Government.’ 

However, in one respect the immediate policy of the British Govern- 
ment deviated from that of the Marathas. The British abolished the 
pilgrim tax soon after their occupation on assumption that the said tax 
was oppressive and unpopular. It was considered expedient to postpone 
the collections of the tax until a new system, void of oppression and 
inconvenience, could be arranged. The Government was prepared to 
incur expenses necessary for support of the temple in the same manner 
as it was maintained during the Maratha Government.’ 

Before long it was realized that some permanent regulation was 
necessary to administer the affairs of the temple. The, Government also 
contemplated to levy a moderate rate of duties on pilgrims for two rea- 
sons.’ First, the Brahmins and the pilgrims would feel confiderit that the 
expenses of the temple would be regularly and permanently defrayed by 
the British Government. Secondly, the attention of the Government 
would always be directed to the protection of large number of pilgrims 
who frequented the temple. Therefore, the Government wanted to 
ascertain the Maratha practice of levying duties on pilgrims, and to assess 
income of the temple from other sources, such as lands. Charles Groeme, 
the Collector of southern division at Puri, was directed to give a report 
on these matters.® l 
o` Groeme’s report was received on June 10, 1805 which contained 
required information regarding the temple and the pilgrims? Formerly, 
the Raja of Khurda supervised the internal administration of the temple. 
But the Marathas brought it under their direct control.and appointed 
four “Dewal Purchas’ to supervise the administration. Those ‘Purchas’ 
controlled the priests, collected the pilgrim tax, kept accounts of collec- 
tions-and disbursements of temple funds, and managed different festivals 
of Jagannath properly. One of these ‘Purchas’ was usually the ‘amil 
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of Puri, and he controlled thé affairs of the tetnple on behalf of the 
Maiatha Government. He had always at his command about 400-‘bur- 
kandazes’ at the temple gates and could check any disturbance in the 
area effectively. 1 

-' Theré were no fixed principles for collecting tax from the pilgrinis. 
Certain rates were, however, prescribed but they were never adhered to 
by the Maratha officers. Usually pilgrirhs from Northern India. paid ten 
rupees each, and pilgrims from the Deccan, six rupees each."' The reli- 
gious mehdicants, monks, merchants with articles of trade and the inha- 
bitants of the ‘holy land’* were exempted from payment of the tax. The 
poorest people or “Kangals’ were also allowed to visit the temple without 
paythent of any duty. l 

As regards the resources of the temple, the Collector found that 
certai lands were directly under the ‘Dewal Purcha’ Shewaji Pandit, and 
the révenues derived from those lands were appropriated for expenses of 
the temple. Lands were also donated by the former rulers and rich 
pilgrims for ‘Bhog’ or sacred food of Jagannath. The ‘Bhog’ was divided 
amongst the priests and servants of the temple, and’ some unappropriated 
quantity was sold and the-amount was brought to the account of the 
temple management.” 
Groeme further reported that formerly 1 it was customary for all ‘Dewal 

Purchas’ jointly to look into receipts and disbursements of the temple, 
but' for the last three or four years Shewaji Pandit, the third Purcha, 
had taken the whole work upon hiniself. He suggested that authority 
for receipts and disbursements should be made a joint concern of all 
‘Dewal Purchas’ under their signatures and the seal of Jagannath. The 
whole accounts of the temple should be sent to the Collector once in a 
year or oftener should the Government so desire. It was found that the 
distipline of the temple had gradually waned from the period when its 
supérintendence was brought directly under the former Government. By 
the time of Groeme’s enquiry, all sacred regulations and discipline were 
in a mess. The servants of the temple worked as they liked and most of 
thém ‘amassed wealth by plundering pilgrims. Groeme wanted that the 
British Government should take strong steps to set things in order and © 
proper discipline must be restored in all affairs of the temple. He also 
recommended thé re-imposition of the pilgrim tax.” 
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: The report of Groeme was duly considered by the na A 
Fo ort William, and it was decided to manage the temple in the sime way 
as in the best days of ‘the former Government. It was also though desi- 
rable to impose the pilgrim tax. - Accordingly the regulation 4 of 1806 
was passed by the Governor-General in Council on April 3, 1806 for 
collection of the tax on pilgrims and for maintenance of good order, 
regularity and tranquillity in the interior of thë temple and in the town 
of: Puri. The -collection was entrusted to the ‘Collector of the tax on 
pilgrims at Jagannath’ while the general superintendence of collections 
as well as the control of the officers employéd on duty was vested in the 
Board of Revenue at F ort ‘William. The avenues for the admission of 
pugrims to the temple were confinéd to two. ghats, ghat Atharanala in 
north and ghat Lokanath in south. The tax was fixed at ten rupees at 
Lokanath on each pilgrim commonly known as ‘“Laljatris!*. The tax 
on all other pilgrims was fixed at two rupees per individual. The divi- 
sion of pilgrims into two such classes was made according to customs 
prevalent iñ the’ Maratha days. In accordance with the established usage, 
the regulation exempted religious mendicants, residents of the ‘holy land’, 
‘kangals’ etc. from payment of the tx." 

The supeririteridence of the temple, its internal economy, the cori- 
duct and management of its affairs, and-control over the priests and 
servants of Jagannath were vested in ‘an assembly of Pundits or learned 
Brahmins’ who were to be guided by the recorded rules of the Temple 
or by established usage. The ‘assembly of Pundits’ should consist of 
three members whose names were to be recommended by the ‘Collector 
of tax on pilgrims’ to the Governor-General in Council through the Board 


of Revenue. In all cases ‘of difference in opinion amongst its members, 


the majority opinion should prevail. The regulation, however, clearly 


stated that the ‘Pandits’ should hold their positions, so long as they 
conducted themselves with integrity, HERE and propriety, and they 
were removable for misconduct.® - 


-In the meantiriie, James Hunter took charge of the office of ‘the 


= Collector of the tax or pilgrims at Jagannath’. He was authorized to 


_ incur necessary expenses for the suppoit of the temple in accordance 


with the practices as prevailed uhder the Maratha Government.” On 
November 8, 1806, Hunter reported to the Board of Revenue that ‘He has 
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paid in cash nearly sicca Rs. 35,000 as was done in each former year, since 
the capture of the province’.* ‘Thus a large amount was paid each year 
for maintenance of the temple according to the Maratha practice. 

Towards the end of 1806 some change was introduced in the rate of 
pilgrim tax. The fees of ‘Laljatris’ remained unchanged but that of the 
other class of pilgrims was raised from two rupees to three rupees.” 
Obviously the measure was adopted to augment the income from the tax 
as the largest number of pilgrims belonged to the inferior rank. Hunter 
also wanted to levy tax on religious mendicants etc. as he believed that 
many pilgrims, who ought to pay the tax, evaded it by camouflaging 
themselves in the appearance of religious mendicants. From a rough cal- 
culation, yearly loss to the Government for such evasion amounted to 
about Rs. 30,000. The Government, however, did not violate the age- 
old custom. and the indulgence continued as before. 

On December 19, 1807, George Webb, the Collector of Cuttack, 
suggested to the Board of Revenue that all landed assignments of 
Jagannath should be brought on the rent roll of the province and the 
revenue derived from those lands might be paid from the Government 
treasury for management of the temple. He proposed to cut some 
unnecessary expenses and fix the total annual expenditure of the temple 
at sicca Rs. 56, 342-9 annas and 8 ‘gandas’. It was desired that the total 
annual expenditure of the temple should be met by the Government , 
and the Government officers should collect rents from the temple lands.” 
The Board of revenue concurred with the views of the Collector. They 
decided that the Government should pay the whole amount of Rs. 56, 
342-9 annas and 8 gandas for the annual expenses of the temple and the 
temple lands should be managed by the Government. ‘The Governor- 
General in Council approved of the propositions of the Board of Revenue 
for limiting the expenses of the temple to the amount suggested by the 
Collector. They also permitted the temple lands to be brought under 
direct management of the Government officers.” Thus the Government 
began to pay the fixed amount annually for management of the temple. 

For convenience of the pilgrims coming from. different parts of India, 
the Government authorized some -officers in different places of the Com- 
pany’s territories such as, Dacca, Bihar, Benaras, Murshidabad and also 
in the Madras Presidency to issue ‘passes’ to the pilgrims on receipt of 
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the prescribed _ tax. This system helped the ‘pilgrims to deposit their 
fees in places of their residence and when they arrived at Puri, usual 
‘passes’ to visit the temple were issued to them promptly without any cost 
and trouble.“ 

It was rot possible on the part of Christian authorities to supervise 
the details of a Hindu temple for a long time. . As early as October 9, 
1806, the Governor-General in Council had directed the Board of Revenue 
to find out whether there was any other class of persons or any particular 
family besides the Dewal Purchas’ in whom the power of control, con- 
sistent with the constitution of the temple, could be properly vested.” 
James Hunter, the Collector of tax on pilgrims, fully supported this view. 
He pointed out that it was much’ desirable to withdraw all interference 
in the interral-- management of the temple which should be vested on 
the person-on whom the proprietory. right and patronage of the temple 
might also b2 gratuitously conferred and continued on hereditary basis. 
He further suggested that this right was: partly usurped by the Maratha 
Government and its restoration you be considered by the Pondus as 
a peculiar mark of favour. = 

Obviously the choice fell upon “thie Raja of Khurda as his ancestors 
had supervised the affairs of the temple from the ‘days of the Mughal 
rule in Orissa. It was Ramchandra Deva.of Khurda who restored order 
in the management of the temple. when chaos and confusion reigned 
supreme after the death of Mukunda Deva, the last independent Hindu 
ruler of Orissa, in 1568 A.D.’ In the last, decade of 16th century 
Man Sinha, the Mughal Governor of Orissa recognized Ramchandra Deva 
as the nominal “Gajapati’* of Orissa and entrusted him with the superin- 
tendence of the temple. In succeeding, „periods his family continued 
to discharge the responsibilities of managing the institution on a here- 
ditary basis. It was only during the Maratha rule that the powers of the 
Raja of Khurda as regards the management of the temple were partly 
usurped by the Government. In 1803 Mukunda Deva I was the Raja 
of Khurda when Orissa was occupied by the British. In the following 
year, he rebelled against the British but was defeated and kept in con- 
finement for some time in Cuttack and then at, Midnapore. Khurda 
came under-‘<has’ possession of the Government.” 

However, it was desired, as soon as "possible, to reinvest the Raja with 
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the powers of control and supervision which he formerly possessed over 
the internal management of the temple. James Hunter reported that 
he was not aware of any objection to the reinstatement of the Raja of 
Khurda as the superintendent of the temple: He also believed that his 

restoration to the former authority would not be detrimental to the. 
prosperity of the institution or collections from pilgrims.” The Raja of 
Khurda who was in confinement at Midnapore was released,” and 
entrusted with the superintendence of the temple under a new regula- 
tion, passed by the Governor-General in Council, on April 28, 1809.%! 
The. regulation 4 of 1809 was a comprehensive regulation which was 
drafted in the light of six years of British association with the temple. 
It not only changed the pattern of the British management of the temple, 
- but also took into consideration various problems connected with the 
pilgrim tax. On the, whole, it effected a new system of control and 
superintendence of the temple. 

It first rescinded two former regulations, regulation 4 and 5 of 1806; 
_which were then in force. Then it vested the superintendence of the 
temple and its internal economy, the conduct and management of its 
affairs and the control over the priests, officers and servants attached to 
the temple in the Raja of Khurda who was to be guided by the recorded 
rules of the temple or by ancient and established usage on all occasions. 
The Raja and his successors. were to hold the position so long as they 
continued to conduct themselves with ‘integrity, diligence, and pro- 
priety’.* The ‘Dewal Purchas’ were required to work under the direction 
of the Raja and: obey his orders unreservedly. In the event of any viola- 
tion of the established rules by the Raja himself, the ‘Purchas’ ‘were 
empowered to represent the case to the British authorities for ultimate 
decision.® 

The pilgrims, liable to pay the tax, were divided into 4 classes. The 
pilgrims of first class or “Laljatris’ were required to pay 10 rupees if they 
were coming from Northern India and 6 rupees if they were coming from 
the Deccan. The pilgrims of second class or ‘nimlals’ were required to 
pay in the same’ way 5 rupees and 3 rupees respectively. The pilgrims 
of third class or ‘bhurungs’ were required to pay 2 rupees only from what- 
-eyer direction they came. Lastly, the pilgrims of fourth class or ‘punj- 
tirthees’, who were not permitted to enter the temple but allowed to 
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perform their ceremonies outside it, were also required to pay two rupees. 
It was provided that the pilgrims would be permitted to enroll themselves 
under whichever class they might prefer on payment of the prescribed 
. rate of tax, and also separate provisions were made for different classes 
of pilgrims in the performance of their religious ceremonies.” 

The regulation directed the Collector of tax to give every attention 
to the religious opinions of the Hindus at all times which might be 
consistent with the general regulations and with the maintenance of 
peace and good order at the temple and its vicinity. On no account his 
peóns or ministerial officers were to be permitted to enter the precincts 
of the temple.” 

Except some minor changes in 1810,% the regulation IV of 1809 
remained in force till 1840. ‘Thus, within seven years of British occupa- 
tion of Orissa, the authorities had succeeded in framing a set of rules 
and formulating a general policy for the management’ of Jagannath 
temple. This policy continued without any substantial change till 1840. 


Tse Second Puase, 1810-1840 


A large number of pilgrims visited the temple throughout the year. 
The principal festival of Jagannath, the ‘Rath Jatra’ or the Car Festival, 
generally attracted the maximum number of pilgrims, and other festivals 
such as ‘Chandan Jatra’ and ‘Snan Jatra’ etc. also drew many pilgrims. 
In 1807-8 the total number of pilgrims to Puri was 83,685.” Stirling in 
his accounts of Orissa gave a statement of pilgrims of all classes who 
attended the three great festivals from 1817-18 to 1821-1822. 


Year Paying Tax Exempt Total 
1817-18 35,941 ` 39,720 75,661 
1818-19 36,241 4,870 41.111 
1819-20 92,874 39,000 1,31,874 
1820-21 m 21,946 11,500 33,446 

~ 1821-22 a. 35,160 17,000 52,160 


But at times the number of pilgrims far exceeded the above figures. 
At the Car Festival in July 1825, the number was stated to be 2,25,000.% 
a 
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The number of pilgrims registered in the office of the Collector of tax 
did not necessarily represent the total number of pilgrims to Jagannath. 

Hunter remarked that “the registered number itself seldom represented 
one-half of the actual total that crept into the city unperceived”. He further 
observed that “not a day passes without long trains of the footsore tra- 
vellers arriving at the shrine. At the Car Festival, food is cooked in the 
temple kitchen for 90,000 devotees ; at another festival for 70,000 ; and 
on the morning of one of their solemn full-moons, 40,000 pilgrims wash 
away their sins in the surf. The number that daily flocks in and out of 
the holy city nearly 50,000 a year, and sometimes amounts to 3,00,000.” 
James Peggs, a British missionary who worked in Orissa, also believed 
that the number of all classes of pilgrims who visited the temple annually 
was never below 50,000 and at times it went upto 3,00,000. l 

The income from the pilgrim tax formed an important item in the 
British revenue from Orissa. From a statement of the Revenue Accoun- 
tant’s Office at Fort William, it is gathered that the total collection from 
the pilgrim tax from 1805-6 to 1826-27 was sicca Rs. 21,42,591-1-7 pies 
which came to an average of about | lakh of rupees per annum. Deduct- 
ing total charges of the temple for the above period, the net receipts 
from the tax was Rs. 10,36,456-10-2 pies which was on an average of 
Rs. 47,111-10 annas per annum.” Hunter stated that during “the twenty- 
one years: ending 1831 it yielded a balance of £139,000 or £6,619 per 
annum, after deducting £5,955 a year from the gross returns for the 
temple expenses and charges”. Estimating the value of the rupee at 
2s 6d, the net receipt from the tax was Rs. 52,952 per annum. Thus the 
annual income from the pilgrim tax was on an average about 50 thousand 
rupees. 

However, the pilgrim tax was iai used for the interest of the 
temple rather than as a source of revenue to the Government. It was 
decided to construct a better road over the old route from the northern 
border of Orissa to Puri particularly for the advantage of the pilgrims. 
In October 1812, Captain Sackville was appointed as the superintendent 
of the work. The greater part of the earth-work of ‘the road between 
Cuttack and Purl was completed in 1813, but it was not reported as 
‘passable’ until 1817. The road between Cuttack and Bhadrak was com- 
pleted about 1819, and from that place beyond Balasore in the following 
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year. The road. was finally reported as complete in 1825.“ In July 
1825, Thomas Pakenham, the Collector of Cuttack, drew the attention of 
the Commissioner to the sufferings of the pilgrims at the time of the Car 
Festival etc. due to the want of proper accommodation and shelter. In 
order to mitigate this difficulty, the Collector suggested that rest-houses 
or ‘sarais’ should be constructed at convenient distances for accommoda- 
tion of the pilgrims and on occasions of special and lar ge gatherings, tem- 
porary sheds should be erected to afford comfortable shelter. These 
suggestions of Pakenham were duly considered by the Government, and 
they were accepted as desirable projects. For the construction of those 
buildings, the Commissioner was directed to finalize the plans and esti- 
mates. But on the question of financing the scheme, the Government 
showed a different attitude. They stated that the surplus from the pil- 
. grim tax had been almost fully spent in the construction of the Jagannath 
Road, and with limited means from that source, the construction of 
‘sarais’ was not feasible at that time. But still the Commissioner was 
directed that “considering the extent of the accommodation required, it is 
peculiarly necessary that the most careful economy should be observed, 
that the amount available may be so appropriated as to do the greatest 
possible good.”* 

The Government also directed the Civil Surgeon at Cuttack to attend 
the pilgrims at Puri during the principal festivals. It was decided to 
provide an extra establishment of boats at the chief ferries so as to obviate 
any delay in passing them. The officers were required to induce the 
residents of the province and’ especially the holders of religious and chari- 
table endowments to play an active part in matters of affording relief to 
pilgrims. It was hoped that by such means “benefits might be expected 
to result beyond what can be anticipated from the best exertions of the 
officers of Government”. The authorities admitted their limitations that 
the utmost effort of the Government was only a partial remedy for im- 
proving the conditions of pilgrimage. Stll, “it is not the less necessary, 
however, to do what humanity requires”.” 

In 1827 several ‘sarais’ or rest-houses were erected at Bhadrak, Akhua- 
pade, Balasore, Basta and Rajghat. The amount spent in the construction 
of these buildings was donated by a Hindu nobleman of Bengal. The 
Government planted groves of mango and other trees to afford shade to | 
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pilgrims and travellers at various places. The zaminadrs were askec 
plant such groves along the road where it passed through their estat 

The management of a-Hindu temple by a Christian Governn 
was obnoxious in the eyes of devout Christians. The European Ir 
was first awakened by the fearful accounts of Jagannath Temple, its f 
vals and customs narrated by Claudius Buchanan, Vice-Provost of 
College of Fort William, who visited Orissa in 1806. He gave a horr 
picture of the pilgrims and their self-immolation under the wheels of 
Car of Jagannath. The preachings of Christianity and distributior 
the Bible among the pilgrims, he believed, would remove their su 
stitions, and he wanted the Government to undertake such meast 
But the settled policy of the Government was “to support the native 
the undisturbed exercise of their religious rites and ceremonies anc 
preserve their places of worship inviolate’. Buchanan wrote to the Ci 
of Directors: “Are we afraid that ‘the wretches, who come to lay t 
bones within the precincts of Juggernaut’ would mutiny and take a 
our, dominious? Would not the consequences be rather that ‘the | 
sing of him that was ready to perish’ would rest upon your” It ra 
a cry of indignation in England against the Government which toler: 
such things. Kaye remarked, “in truth the whole subject was not 1 
clearly understood, and as commonly happens in these cases, the lou: 
noise came from the emptiest understanding”. 

The missionary activities, which began ten years later in Or 
succeeded in putting the matter more clearly before the British public 
brought strong pressure on the home government to take decisive s 
- against the Company for -its official connection with the temple. 
Baptist Missionary Society undertook the work at Puri in right ear 
from 1823 with the belief that “a blow at Idolatry here, will prove ‘a Ẹ 
at the root’.”*! William Bampton and then Sutton preached the Gos 
at Puri and denounced the worship of Jagannath publicly which only 
‘cited ‘madness of the mob’ and led to violent opposition. It was 
possible for them to influence so easily the faith-of a people which ` 
been moulded by age-old customs and religious feelings. Bampton ¢ 
at Puri on December 17, 1830; and towards the end of 1832, Sutton 
Puri after which the missionary station was not. regularly occupied. 

When the missionaries failed to do anything against the syster 


‘ng, 
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idolatry, they laid entire blame on the shoulders of the Government. It 
became their conviction that “the support and protection of Government 
is the great bulwark of Juggernaut’s strength, and the all prevailing plea 
for his divinity”. In their views, the pilgrim tax was a great slur on the 
good name of the Christian Government. It was ‘inhuman’, impolitic 
and unchristian’. “I imagine”, said Stirling, “the ceremony would soon 
cease to be conducted on its present scale and footing, if the institution 
were left entirely to its fate and to its own resources, by the officers of 
the British Government”. In 1825 the Baptist Missionary Society de- 
cided to put pressure on the home government and presented petitions 
to the House of Commons and the Court of Directors against “British 
support of Hindoo Idolatry’. They steadily pursued the matter, and in 
course of a few years, their efforts were crowned with ‘considerable 
success’. . . | 

In 1831 Lord William Bentinck, the Governor-General, took into 
consideration the question of the pilgrim tax, and did not agree at all 
with the views of the missionaries to abolish it. In his minute of March 
25, 1831, he said: “We deem it the bounden duty of a government ruling 
over a Hindoo and Mussalman community, and professing a respect for 
their religion and customs, to protect and aid them in the exercise of 
those harmless rites, which are not opposed, like suttee, infanticide and 
self-immolation to the dictates of humanity, and of every religious creed ; 
that he therefore thinks, that all those places of pilgrimage, with those 
who frequent them, are upon principle entitled to our special care ; that 
' a tax upon pilgrims is just and expedient”.™ 

But Charles Grant, President of the Board of Control in Lord Grey’s 
ministry (1830-4) considered the whole question connected with the pil- 
grim tax in India in a different light. He was convinced that the 
_Government, with best of intentions, had allowed its toleration to fructify 


into active patronage of idolatry, and that the support given by the state 
might be much relaxed without any breach of existing obligations. He 


was determined, in conjunction with the Court of Directors, to instruct 
the Government of India to take some decisive steps to modify the whole 
perspective regarding the pilgrim tax and the management of temples 
in India. Accordingly, a despatch was prepared which received the 
signature of the Court of Directors on February 20, 1833. 
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The despatch observed that the simplest form in which a pilgrim 
tax could subsist was as an impost levied for the sole purpose of defraying 
the charges of the extra police employed to protect the pilgrims. But 
such was not the practice followed at that time. At Jagannath a large 
amount of tax was realized and spent for the deity. The Court of 
Directors pointed out that “from being simply conservators of the public 
peace at certain numerous assemblages of the people, we have become 
the chief agents in sustaining an idol establishment. In every way we 
become parties to the accounts and general management of the establish- 
ment, including the supervision and disposal of its revenue’. Naturally 
the Government appeared before the people of the country “in such inti- 
mate connexion with the unhappy and debasing superstitions in question, 
as almost necessarily to inspire the people with a belief either that we 
admit the divine origin of those superstitions, or at least that we ascribe 
to them some peculiar and venerable authority”. 

Finally, the Court of Directors arrived at certain conclusions which 
were communicated to the Government of India. 

“First, that the interference of British functionaries in the interior 
management of native temples, in the customs, habits and religious pro- 
ceedings of their priests and attendants, in the arrangement of their cere- 
- monies, rites and festivals, and generally in the conduct of their interior 
economy, shall cease. 

“Secondly, that the pilgrim tax shall everywhere be abolished”. 

‘Thirdly, that fines and offerings shall no longer be considered as 
sources of revenue by the British Government, and they shall consequ- 
ently no longer be collected or received by the servants of the East 
India Company. 

Fourthly, that no servants of the East India Company shall here- 
after be engaged in the collection, or management or custodies of moneys 
in the nature of fines and offerings, under whatever name they may be 
known or in whatever manner obtained, or whether furnished in cash 
or in kind. 

Fifthly, that no servant of the East India Company shall hereafter 
derive any emolument resulting from the above mentioned or similar 
sources. 

“Sixthly, that in all matters relating to théir temples, their worship, 
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their festivals, their religious practices, their ceremonial observances, our 
native subjects be left entirely to themselves. 

» “Seventhly, that in every case in which it had been found necessary 
to form and keep up a police force, specially with a view to the peace and 
security of the pilgrims or the worshippers, such police shall hereafter 
be maintained and made available out of the general resources of the 
country”. i 

The Court of Directors intended that their views and intentions 
should be explained to the natives fully well. The people should be satis- 
fied that far from abandoning the principles of a just toleration, the 
British Government was resolved to apply them with more scrupulous 
accuracy than ever. “In stating to you”, said the despatch, “our distinct 
opinion respecting the abolition, not only of the pilgrim tax, but of the 
practices to which we have referred as either connected with or bearing a 
similar construction, we desire to repeat that we are rather holding up 
a standard to which you are ultimately to conform your policy, than 
prescribing a rule which you are instantly and without respect of circust- 
ances, to carry into accomplishment........ As to the details of any 
measure regarding it, the time, the degree, the manner, the gradations, 
the precautions, those must in a special sense rest with the local 
Government”. , 

- Inspite such instructions, the Government slept over the matter for 
long five years. The question was again raised in the Parliament, and 
John Hobhouse, the President of the Board of Control, was forced to 
make a declaration on the matter. He.told the House of Commons that 
he would use “the discretion vested in him by the Act of Parliament to 
direct such a despatch to be sent to India as would render it impossible 
for any functionary there to make a mistake”. On July 26, 1838, 
Hobhouse gave the pledge to the Parlament and on August 8, 1838, the 
Court of Directors signed another despatch regarding the management of 
temples in India. They instructed the Government of India: “We have 
again to express our anxious desire that you should accomplish, with as 
little delay as may be practicable, the arrangements which we believe to 
be already in progress for abolishing the pilgrim tax and for discontinuing 
the connexion of the Government with the management of all funds 
which may be assigned for the support of the religious institutions in 
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India. We more particularly desire that the management of all temples 
and other places of religious resort, together with the revenues derived 
therefrom, be resigned into the hands of the natives ; and that the interfe- 
rence of the public authorities in the religious ceremonies of the people, 
be regulated by the instructions conveyed in our despatch of the 20th 
February, 1833”.% 

Lord Auckland, the Governor-General, took prompt action on the 
matter. On April 20, 1840, an Act (Act 10 of 1840) was passed to abolish | 
the exaction of all taxes and fees upon pilgrims resorting to Allahabad, 
Gaya and Puri. It was provided that “the superintendence of the Temple 
of Jagannath and its interior economy, the conduct and management of 
its affairs, and the control over the priests, officers, and servants attached 
to the Temple, shall continue vested in the Rajah of Khoordah for the 
time being”. Moreover, the Raja of Khurda “shall not receive or allow 
to be received by any person connected with the said temple, any pay- 
ment, other than such voluntary donations as may be freely offered, from 
any person resorting to the said Temple for the performance of religious 
ceremonies”. Finally, the Act provided that the Raja and priests, officers 
and servants attached to the temple should be liable to be sued or 
prosecuted by any interested party in any civil or criminal court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, for any breach of trust committed in the conduct of 
their duties, or for any extortion or illegal violence exercised upon pil- 
grims under the authority of the Act. From May 3, 1840, the collection 
of tax from pilgrims actually ceased in the temple of Jagannath.” Thus 
ended one significant phase in the British relation with the temple. The 
Christian Government no longer played the role of ‘Churchwarden’ of a 
Hindu deity. The gates of the temple were thrown open to the pilgrims 
without realisation of any tax from them. 


THE LAST PHASE, 1840-58 f 


The abolition of pilgrim tax, however, did not sever the British 
connexion with the temple of Jagannath. The Government still paid 
the fixed amout of Rs. 56,342-9-8 gandas to the Raja of Khurda for 
management of the temple. The temple lands were managed directly 
by the Government, and net proceeds from those lands amounted to 
about Rs. 17,000 per annum. According to the direction of the Court of 
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Directors, the Sadar Board of Revenue desired to transfer the management 
of those lands to the Superintendent of the Temple. At the same time, 
it was necessary to deduct, from the annual donation an amount which, 
on an average of last 10 years, had been carried to the credit of those 
lands. The Government was rather eager to transfer the lands to the 
Raja of Khurda but they first wanted to safeguard the interest of raiyats 
' or cultivators of the soil. On November 17, 1843, the Collector of Puri 
informed the Commissioner that the temple lands had been transferred 
to the management of the Superintendent, and an agreement had also 
been taken from him in which he had promised to conform to any 
arrangement that might subsequently be made for safeguarding the 
interest of the raiyats. ‘The Government donation to the temple for 
its management was reduced to Rs. 36,178-12-2 pies by the relinquishment 
of those lands. : 

Such a big amount of the Government donation from the public 
treasury for maintenance of the temple provoked the Christian mission- 
aries to raise a hue and cry once again. The matter was, therefore, 
investigated by A. J. M. Mills, the Commissioner of Cuttack. Lord 
Auckland had observed in his minute of November 17, 1838 that the 
promise of the allowance for the support of the temple was ‘distinct 
and unconditional’. The British pledge was not to the individual priests 
but to the Hindu public. Mills did not succeed in discovering on what 
. specific grounds Lord Auckland made the statement that the payment 
of allowance was ‘distinct and unconditional’. However, he brought 
together a variety of evidence to establish the correctness of that state- 
ment. His own opinion was that the Government was ‘bound in faith 
and in justice’ to pay the established donation for the support of the 
temple. It was based on the following grounds. 

The Maratha practice was to make good the annual deficiency in 
the management of the temple from the State treasury and the practice 
was continued for some years by the British Government immediately 
after their occupation of Orissa. The instructions of Lord Wellesley to 
the Commanding Officer at the time of occupation clearly stated that the . 
established practice of the temple should be followed. The interference 
and authority ‘exercised by the Government after the acquisition of the 
Province in the superintendence and management of the temple and its 
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concerns also established a precedent for gontioumg the payment of the 
established donation.® 

It is interesting to note that after the most attentive and deliberate 
consideration of the arguments advanced by Mills, the Board arrived at 
a very different conclusion. They remarked that the allowance had no 
other origin or character than that of ‘a boon gratuitously bestowed and 
continued’. That being so, the Government payment might fairly and 
honestly have stopped simultaneously with abolition of the pilgrim tax. 
The donation and the tax were only ‘two ingredients of one and the 
same system’ established by preceding native Governments and so it did 
not originate with or even confirmed in perpetuity by the British Govern- 
ment. Consequently, the Board concluded that after abolition of the 
pilgrim tax, the payment for maintenance of the temple must also 
be stopped.“ 

For a long time the problem could not be solved as the authorities 
failed to arrive at any decision for the final withdrawal of the payment 
for the management of the temple. In 1850 a memorial was submitted 
to the Court of Directors by the protestant missionaries of London 
` Missionary Society and Free Church of Scotland regarding the pernicious 
effect of the Government donation to the temple. They appealed to 
the Court for discontinuing the grant altogether. The Government of 
India was instructed to make arrangements for the same by some final 
payment in the way of compensation.” Ultimately the Governor-General 
in Council decided that m lieu of an annual grant to the temple, some 
lands in the district of Puri yielding an equal amount of revenue should 
be handed over to the Raja of Khurda.” The Commissioner of Cuttack 
took necessary steps for such a transfer of lands to the Superintedent 
of the temple, and by 1863 all payments by the Government to the 
management of the temple finally ceased. Thus the Government 
succeeded in dissociating itself from the ‘idolatrous worship’ in the temple. 

The management of Jagannath temple reflected a very significant 
part of the religious policy of the East India Company in India. It the 
initial phase they boldly continued to maintain the tradition of the former 
Government and upheld the prevalent system. Such a policy was deli- 
berately followed to conciliate the Hindu public opinion. * But in course 
of time, the policy of toleration was modified, and the temple was left 
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to be managed by its hereditary superintendent. The end of the East 
India Company’s rule in India synchronised with the severance of direct 
. connection of the Government with the management of Jagannath temple. 
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Zoramar Singh: Political Mission of J. B. 
Cunningham, 1841-42. 


EN 1839 Wazir Zorawar Singh Kahluria, the brave general of Dogra 

Raja Gulab Singh of Jammu, who was a feudatory of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, invaded Ladakh for the fifth and last time and put down 
all rebellions with a strong hand. His conquest of Ladakh was complete. 
In 1840 he conquered the independent Mohammaden principality of 
Baltistan also. 

After the subjugation of Ladakh and Baltistan, Zorawar revived 
Ladakh’s old claims over Western Tibet.' In April 1841 he invaded this 
area and by the end of September, overran all the territory to the wést 
of the Mayum pass. The newly-conquered territory was punctuated by 
fortresses where small Dogra garrisons were stationed. 

The proceedings of Zorawar Singh were quite detrimental to the 
interests of the East India Company and were fraught with many dan- 
gers. Firstly, the trade of British-protected hill states received a serious 
set-back. In 1840 the quantity of shawl-wool imported from Western 
Tibet into Bashabr was 1548 maunds ;? in 1841 it fell to 169 maunds.? 
Similarly the total trade of Bashahr which in 1840 was valued at 
Rs. 109,807, declined to Rs. 19,679 in the next year. Secondly, it was 
feared that another object of this Dogra invasion was to enter into friendly 
alliance with Nepal—the other independent Hindu State on the Indian 
sub-continent, which at that time was in search of anti-British alliances. 
In August 1841, Lord Auckland, the then Governor-General, wrote to 
George Russel. Clerk, his Agent at Ludhiana, that by the proceedings of 
the Dogras in the trans-Himalayas, an excitement had been caused at 
Kathmandu which it was very desirable to check.’ George Clerk, appre- 
hending danger from any probable Gurkha-Dogra-Sikh rapprochement 
also observed that it would never be safe for the government of India to 
allow the approximation to Nepal of any other powerful and aspiring 
hill state.” Thirdly, the British were anxious to avoid any interference 
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of the Ch’ing Emperor in favour of Tibet, then a Chinese protectorate. 
At that time the Opium War was going on between England and China 
and it was feared that the Emperor of China might confound independent 
Sikhs with the English, and throw additional difficulties in the way of 
pending or probable negotiations? B. H. Hodgson, British Resident in 
Nepal, had already cautioned his government that if it did not desire 
that the attention of China be drawn to this quarter then, “the sooner 
these wanton encroachments of the Jammoo family upon the states or 
districts contiguous to Ladakh arè discountenanced the better”.’ 

i George Clerk had addressed the Lahore Durbar a number of times 
soliciting information regarding Zorawar’s objective and movements in 
Western Tibet,” but the usual reply which he received was that the “Sikh 
government had not received any intelligence from that quarter.”" Clerk 
wrote to the Supreme Government that the replies of the Durbar in this 
case were dictated by Raja Dhian Singh,” and would continue to be so 
until the Maharaja was alarmed at the prospect of the consequences of 
the dissatisfaction of the British Government." 

Meanwhile, J. C. Erskine, British Political Agent at Subathu and 
G. T..Lushington, Commissioner of Kumaon and his Assistants sent 
detailed reports to their Government regarding Zorawar’s movements, his 
depredations in West Tibet and stoppage of the trade of British Indian 
subjects. Clerk informed his superiors that the Lahore Durbar knew 
little what was happening behind the Himalayas. “Whatever little 
information it gets, Raja Dhian Singh keeps to himself’. He, therfore 
suggested : a 


Some perfect system of intelligence of passing events, on the 
eastern frontiers of Chinese Tartary should be instituted, other- 
wise .. . it may hereafter be found that a convenient means of 
introducing a vigilant superintendence there has been omitted, 
and that the substance has been abandoned for the shadow." 


Such a system, Clerk opined, was that a competent British agent should 

go to that area*and see things with his own eyes; his presence would 

interrupt “political intrigues, should Zorawar or his master have conceived 

any in that quarter, detrimental or embarrassing to the interests of the 
~ British Government or its allies,” 
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In pursuance of this advice, Lieutenant Joseph Davey Cunningham, 
the future historian of the Sikhs, and at that time Clerk’s Assistant at 
Ludhiana was appointed on a special political mission and was‘asked to 
travel up the Sutlej to a point near the Tibetan frontier where active 
hostilities were going on between the Dogras and the Tibetans." To 
enable him to discharge his duties efficiently, Cunningham was accredited 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, North West Province to the Raja of 
Bashahr.” The latter was asked to provide guides and other assistance 
which the British Commissioner might demand. The services of one 
Havaldar and twelve soldiers from “Nusseeree’ Battalion were also requi- 
sitioned for Cunningham." 

Instructions issued to Cunningham were quite detailed and his duties 
were manifold: he was asked to enquire the intentions of Wazir Zorawar 
Singh or his subordinates in advancing to or towards Rudok and subse- 
quently moving down upon Gartok and Lake Manasarowar, the number 
and description of his troops, his tenure of the districts conquered by him, 
the cause or pretext of these encroachments and “the nature and rami- 
fications of the trade which for sometimes past seems to have been a 
bone of contention on the one hand between Yarkand and Ladakh, and 
on the other between Bashahr and Ladakh.” Also it was an essential 
part of Cunningham’s duties to watch narrowly the progress of the Dogras 
not only in Western Tibet but in Skardo and Gilgit too, and “to endeavour 
to arrive at an understanding of the designs of these chiefs of Jammoo, 
east and west of Cashmere”.” The Supreme Government, further desired 
Cunningham to be a witness to the evacuation of western part of Tibet 
by the Dogras.”! 

Cunningham stayed on the frontier for about a year (September 
184t—September 1842). He spent many weeks at Churit (West Tibet) 
and at one time even determined to go to Zorawar Singh’s camp, who 
was then wintering near Lake Manasarowar but, due to inclement weather, 
he could not do so and returned to the frontier post of Shealkur in 
Kinnaur,” the north-eastern part of Basharh where the boundaries of 
Ladakh and Western Tibet meet. It was from here that he submitted all 
his reports. Some of the important observations which he discussed in 
his reports and despatches are summarised in the following pages. 

Zorawar Singh’s army and its movements attracted Cunningham’s 
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immediate attention. The strength of the army was about 6,000, out of 
which nearly 3,000 were the Dogra soldiers of Kishtwar and Jammu and 
the rest were the Ladakhis and the Baltis.” The former, mostly armed 
with matchlocks, formed the nucleus of the army and was the fighting 
force, whereas the Baltis and the Ladakhis constituted auxiliary troops. 
In addition, local population was conscripted for carrying of provisions, 
tents and accoutrements. The Dogras also had about six small guns or 
jingals which could. be carried by men or mules.* The Wazir also took 
with him some important dignitaries both from Baltistan and Ladakh ; 
these were: Ahmad Shah, the dispossessed. ruler of Baltistan ; Gonpo, 
steward of the powerful Hemis monastery in Ladakh ; Nono Sunnum, 
the brother of the ex-Ladakhi Raja, and Gulam Khan, the son-in-law 
of Rahim Khan, the Kaladar of Spiti district.” 

Zorwar Singh’s attack on Western Tibet was three-pronged. The 
first contingent, under the leadership of Gulam Khan entered Rupshu, 
and passing through Hanle, headquarters of Rupshu district in Ladakh, 
ran over the Tibetan posts of Churit, Chumurty, Tsapasang and Tholing. 
After placing pickuets at all the important places conquered by him, 
Rahim Khan joined with the main column at Gartok.™ Nono Sunnum, - 
moved at the head of the second column and taking the middle route, 
conquered Tashigong. The Dogra general himself led the third column. - 
With nearly 3,000 soldiers, following the route to the south of the 
Pangong lake, he invaded Rudok and conquered it without much diff- 
culty. Then moving in a south-easterly direction, he sacked Gartok, where 
the other two columns also joined with him. The invaders then con- 
quered Taklakot and other places around Lake Manasarowar. By 
September 1841, the Dogras became the masters of all territory to the 
west of the Mayum pass; Zorawar Singh’s conquest of Western .Tibet 
was complete.” : 

Besides the details about Zorawar Singh’s army, Cunningham made 
a close study of the complex and anomalous interrelationship of Himalayan 
States. When he reached Kinnaur in October 1841, the Raja of Bashahr 
complained to him that for about the last sixty years, he had been receiv- 
ing a tribute of thirty ‘Punkhees’ or pieces of woollen cloth from Peri, a 
village in the Manning Pargannah—a sub-division of Spiti under Ladakh.” 
But for the year under review he did not receive the pieces of woollen 
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cloth. Cunningham, on further enquiries, found the statement of the 
Raja correct,” but he was surprised to know that the Raja of Bashahr, 
who enjoyed British protection, collected revenue from a village in Ladakh, 
which was under Sikh paramountcy. Similar was the case of village 
Gheo, “situated at a ood day’s journey” to the north-west of Churit in 
' West Tibet. From this village the Bashahr Raja received annually a 
trifling amount of rupees seven and a half, and for the year 1841 this 
sum too remained unpaid. % Yet another anomaly which Cunningham 
noticed in this connection was that the King of Bashahr, a British tribu- 
tary, used to send presents to the Tibetan Governor of Gartok, once in 
every three years’! The Raja was afraid that if he did not send the same, 
his subjects would incur the displeasure of the Tibetans, and consequently 
their trade would suffer. It was also observed that-when a new Raja of 
Bashahr took the Gaddi, he received: presents from the Governor of 
Gartok.” 

Thus, all this was a complex situation where “multiplicity of aie 
tions” and “divisions of allegiance” existed. In Western political parl- 
ance,.it was not clear as to who was the paramount power, who was the 
sovereign of whom? Cunningham informed his Government that time 
had come to remodel the relations of the hill states under British protec- 
tion with the border states under Chinese rule. He observed: 


The consolidated empires of England and China have met 
one another along the Himalayan mountains and it is time 
that the doubts should be at an end. ‘It is not for us to share 

~ with others the allegiance of petty princes nor should we desire 
that our dependants should have claims upon the territories of 
foreign states. Our feudatories should have no political connec- 
tion with strangers although we may allow them to interchange 
friendly letters and even visits with their neighbours under the 
rule of others. The presence of Chinese collector in our terri- 
tory ...is I think extremely objectionable and our traders should 
only an the usual customs duties at the usual places of collec- 
tion beyond our own boundary = 


Another matter which Cunningham commented upon and acquainted 
his Government with was the ignorance of the Himalayan states about 
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the laws of war, and behaviour of the belligerents towards the neutrals. 
After the defeat and death of Zorawar Singh, when the Tibetan army 
swooped down upon Ladakh and besieged Leh, one Ladakhi and his 
wife, fled from their country and took refuge in Kmnaur. The Oomzud 
(Tibetan local authority) of Tashigong asked Cunningham to surrender 
these persons to the Tibetan authorities of the neighbouring post of 
Churit, as they were Tibetan subjects. Cunningham, refused to surrender 
them, because they had taken shelter in a state which was neutral.* But 
his reply irritated Kalon Surkhang, the Tibetan Commander, who wrote 
to Cunningham that if not at present, at least after the cessation of hosti- 
lities, these persons should be surrendered, “otherwise it may cause diffe- 
rences between the two Governments,” Cunningham, while pointing 
out this ignorance of the “half barbarous Asiatics” about the laws of war 
and, principles of international law observed that “domineering tone” of 
the Surkhang’s letter . 


further affords an additional reason for modifying the relation- 
ship of our subordinate principalities with Lassa and for coming 
to an explict understanding with the Peking Commissioner about 
these relations and about some of the more obvious points of 
international law.* 


Last of all, Cunningham submitted detailed reports on the import 
and export trade of Bashahr. Rampur in Bashahr was quite a busy trade 
mart, where fairs were held every year. In the first half of the nineteenth 
century, when the inhabitants of Kashmir, due to oppression of the 
Afghans and the Sikhs, left that valley and settled in the Indian plains, 
these fairs became quite important.” Now the traders from Ladakh, 
West Tibet, Kumaon, Bashahr and the Indian plains visited these fairs, 
and exchanged their commodities. Churrus or opium, till the then recent 
prohibitive regulations of the Chinese Government was an important item 
of export to Yarkand.” But the most important and lucrative item of 
trade was shawl-wool, which was brought to Rampur from Rudok and 
other districts of Western Tibet.” Cunningham diligently collected the 
statistics of imports and exports of Bashahr during the years 1837 to 1841, 
and pointed out that if the British wished to improve the trade of their 
hill states with Western Tibet, “a road should be carried from the table- 
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land of Tibet to the plains of India, and the transport of merchandise 
be simplified and rendered secure.” Such a measure, Cunningham sug- 
gested, would induce the merchants of Delhi and Amritsar 


to come forward with their large means and to embark in the 
trade of the Chinese provinces and to secure among other ad- 
vantages the continued manufacture of shawls in the plains.” 


Cunningham’s mission led to a closer acquaintance of the British 
with the Western Himalayas: his suggestions and recommendations 
greatly influenced the future course of British Himalayan policy. His 
doctrine that British feudatories should not be allowed to pay any kind 
of tribute except religious in nature to any other power, was first put into 
effect in the case of Spiti in 1846.% This very principle governed the settle- 
ment of Burma in 1886 and of Sikkim in 1890 and led the Indian 
Government to examine with interest and some anxiety the tributary status 
of Nepal to the Chinese Empire.* In consonance with Cunningham’s 
other suggestions, transit duties in Bashahr were abolished in 1847,“ and 
the work of constructing a road linking the Indian plains with Western 
Tibet via Simla and Chini—later popularly known as Hindustan-Tibet 
Road—was taken up in the eighteen-fiftes. It was under great inhospi- 
table circumstances and at the risk of personal hazards, that Cunningham 
informed his government about all the happenings and acquitted himself 
quite creditably. His mission may be rated a great success. 


C. L. DATTA. 
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Che Giyhteenth Century Hrench View of India 


SHE: story of the conflict between the British and the French for 
commercial supremacy and political influence in India in the mid- 
eighteenth century is well known. Similarly the story of the English 
East India Company in London is familiar. As wealth and power 
increased in India, the British public and parliament began to challenge 
the company’s monopoly. This became a majer political issue in Bri- 
tain from the mid-1760s. The debate was carried out in numerous 
pamphlets and on the floor of parliament, and by 1784 a new shape had 
been given to the company and the British empire had been formed. 
But little has been written about corresponding developments in F rance 
during this same period. Even as British society and politics were 
influential in reforming the company and establishing a real empire, 
similar developments with different results occurred in France. These 
similarities and differences are instructive in helping us understand the 
implications of the establishment of British rule in India. The French 
contrast puts the British accomplishment in sharper and more accurate 
fecus. l 
It is a salutary comment on the freedom within the British political 
structure that an autonomous commercial company could grow to be a 
power in its own right, and exert an influence on government policy in 
its own interests. When currents of opinion favoured withdrawal from 
international ‘involvement, the company was-powerful enough to stand 
its ground. In France no such independent interest was permitted to 
develop, and so the fortunes of the French East India Company fluc- 
tuated with the policies of the government. With Colbert as Comptroller 
of Finance in the late seventeenth century, the company flourished under 
a vigorous mercantilist policy. It had been established in 1664, but 
faltered in 1683 and continued in increasingly weakened forms until it 
went bankrupt in 1720. It was re-constituted but kept under such strict 


control by the king that the shareholders had virtually no say in its 
direction, 
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Nevertheless the trade was profitable up to 1740, but then war in 
Europe and in South India consumed its profits and it was unable to pay 
its dividend in 1745. At the end of the war in 1748, there was some 
hope for the revival of trade, but as Governor of Pondicherry Dupleix’s 
ambitious schemes in south India made it impossible. The Seven Years’ 
War, 1756-1763, dealt it its death blow. The attempt at reorganization 
in 1764 gave it five more years of precarious existence. During those 
five years the company floated numerous loans, and its desperate finan- 
cial condition became the subject of government concern. From 1770 
the French government took over the company’s overseas possessions 
directly. : 

Thus was accomplished so speedily in France an act which the Bri- 
tish wrestled with for nearly a century longer: the taking of complete 
and direct responsibility by the government for territories obtained by 
trading companies. The issues were similar, with French events preced- 
ing British by a decade. Dupleix’s policy of alignment, conquest and 
indirect rule in southern India in the 1740s was repeated by Clive in the 
north in the 1750s. The surprise and opposition to further involvement 
was similar back in Europe. But as the French company had no auto- 
nomy, government opposition brought Dupleix home and sent a successor 
to reverse the policy. The French pamphlet literature of the 1750s, 
though meagre in comparison with the British, was similar in topic: 
accusations and defences of individual administrators. This continued 
into the 1760s, with the careers of Bussy and -Lally criticized and defend- 
ed., However, the censorship of the press kept the controversy confined. 
Even of the pamphlets published a majority were from outside France. 

The series of financial crises in both companies in 1769 drew the 
attention of both governments to a reappraisal of the established system. 
The main proposal in England was that supervisors were needed to 
‘ investigate the situation in India. In France the attack was led by Abbe 
Morellet, a pamphleteer who claimed to have specialized in economics. 
He attacked the whole principle of monopoly and provided numerous 
charts and figures to prove the failure of the company. He also pointed 
out specific abuses of its privileges in India. His final appeal was to 
liberty and the benefit of the. whole nation? In response, Necker 
claimed the Abbe had juggled the figures, had obtained information 
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illegally, and insisted that the whole country had benefitted from the 
East India trade; on what basis, he asked, could Morellet demand that 
the profits should be greater?? In countering this, Morellet said that the 
issue of free trade was a settled one. The real issue was that of the 
rights and responsibilities of the company in relation to the government.‘ 
Morellet claimed that the merchants living in the port cities made all 
the money, and Paris did not get her due ; to which Necker replied that 
-they also took all the risks. 

The next entrant to the lists, Dupont, agreed that ‘hie price of sup- 
remacy in India was too high, but called on Morellet to go even further 
and affirm that France should not retain itsetrade monopolies anywhere.’ 
The strongest defence of the company came from Brancas, a writer on ` 
topics of free speech and economics. He was primarily a polemicist and 
was perhaps hired by company interests to defend their cause. Each 
of his four publications was a critique of some specific work. In Memoire 
sur la Compagne he criticized the physiocrat Quesnay in general, and 
then Morellet in particular. In another he defended the legality of the 
actions of the company officials against the attacks of Morellet. To 
Dupont he was restrained: Why do you praise Morellet? Are not the 
interests of France paramount? In the fourth he challenged the accuracy 
of a pamphlet supporting Morellet’s figures. ’ 

This controversy was tame in comparison with the pamphlet war in 
Britain, though the issues were similar. It is not surprising that the 
financial problems of the French company led to its suppression. It was 
not an institution powerful enough in Paris to look after its own interests. 
It had never been allowed to develop in such a fashion. By contrast then 
the power of the company in London is all the more noticeable. It also 
indicates that the merchant class in general had not developed in France 
to the same extent as in England. The writers in France were. either 
economists or professional pamphleteers. It was not until the attempt 
to open up more free ports in the West Indies in 1784 that the merchants 
in port towns raised their voices in indignation and waged a pamphlet 
war equal in scope to the one raging in England from the early 1760s.’ 

Of equal significance was that the economists who were writing were 
mostly free traders, though in terms different from the later British deve- 
lopment. The attack on mercantilism, upon which the concept of a 
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monopolistic company was based, was launched earlier in France than in 
England. But the attack was not designed to increase trade so much as 
to foster agriculture. Thus the criticism of mercantilism in France meant 
less concern with commerce, whereas in England it elevated commerce to 
an even greater role in increasing the wealth of the nation. France con- 
ceived of her role in India thcreasingly in a negative fashion, to spoil 
the wealth of Britain, whereas in England the commercial class played 
an increasingly important role in the political structure of the country, 
and the policy of parliament toward India was to increase the wealth of 
the nation. Thus instead of wresting the control of Indian affairs away 
from the company, the Regulating Act of 1773 was designed to limit the 
abuses of the company so that the wealth from commerce might benefit 
the whole nation. Although a limitation of the privileged interests of 
the East India Company, this was a capitulation to the interests of the 
merchant class and an acceptance of their supremacy in determining 
general British policy. 

The -success of the British East India Company in maintaining its 
monopoly over the Asian trade resulted in the British nation as a whole 
seeing India through the eyes of merchants. It was only as wide-scale 
involvement in India required soldiers, lawyers and administrators that a 
more complete picture was even possible. But even then the -religious 
and philosophical interests were restricted in their interaction with India. 
The British public got a partial picture of India because the interests rep- 
resented in India were so narrow. In the 18th century the company 
strictly controlled the movement of persons mto and in their territories. 
Under Verelst (Governor of Bengal 1767-1769) there was even an attempt 
to confine all Europeans to the presidency towns as the only way of con- 
trolling the actions even of the company servants in their capacity as 
private traders. This policy excluded all persons with interests other than 
purely commercial and even mitigated against many men’s natural 
curiosity to know and understand the life around them. 

It is here that France offers the greatest contrast. Among the 
scholarly disciplines of that day, philosophy and theology are noticeably 
absent from the British picture. It is only another demonstration of the 
extent to which commercial interests dominated. Even on the European 
scene the first rank in culture and philosophy went to the French. And 
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. the leading French philosophers at least indirectly frequently referred to 
India, though the works devoted exclusively to Indian topics were few. 
Voltaire included only a short chapter on India in this Philosophy of 
History in 1766. In this he stressed the antiquity of Hindu civilization, 
and the pristine morality of Hindu religion. In 1773 he entered the lists 
as a champion of Lally, the leader of the French in their struggle in 
India during the Seven Years’ War. He had been made the scapegoat 
for the French defeat and Voltaire came to his defence. This was a 
normal thing for Voltaire: to defend a man his society was punishing. 
The concern was not with Indian affairs except as they provided the back- 
ground for what he considered an injustice. Voltaire made no preten- 
tions of writing about India ; his work was modestly entitled Fragments 
sur PInde (1773). ln this be took the opportunity to criticize France 
directly for her inability to stand up to the English in India, and then 
falsely blame a single man for the defeat. Indirectly, he criticized France 
by pointing out British strengths and the. virtues in Indian culture. Even 
though the intention was not a sympathetic description of India, this 
tone dominated. And as Voltaires audience was a vast one, his account: 
of India was read more widely both in France and in England than the 
main publications on India written by Britishers. 

Another instance of philosophic ideals leading to an interpretation 
of Asian events is found in Poivre’s Travels of a Philosopher. When he 
wrote this he was President of the Royal Society of Agriculture in Lyons. 
But he had been a missionary in India, then with the French East India 
Company in whose service he was injured fighting the English. Back 
in France he became a champion of agriculture as the only source of 
real wealth. His Travels was an application of these physiocrat ideals to 
Africa and Asia. He had a simple standard for judging each country: 


If there are plenty of provisions in the markets, if the lands 
are well tilled, and laden with plentiful crops, then you may 
generally conclude, that the place is populous and inhabited by 
people who are civilized and happy, have polished manners, and 
a government which agrees with rational principles. You may 
then say within yourself, I am now among men, but not 
barbarians.® 
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Using this measuring rod, West Africa was most barbaric and China 
most advanced. South India had been prosperous but the Mughals 
had not fostered agriculture so the areas where they had most control 
were least prosperous. Fortunately the native Hindus by inclination 
and religion were agriculturalists and so maintained some level of civiliza- 
tion. 

Even such indirect interest in Asia was seldom met with in England. 
Samuel Johnson’s awareness of India was minimal. One literary figure, ` 
Richard Owen Cambridge, wrote on the Coromandel war. He also com- 
posed one short literary description of an Asian holy man? There was 
interest expressed in Persian at Oxford by William Jones and later by 
Joseph White. But even William Jones was equally interested in West 
and East Asia. We find no systematic treatment of the general question 
of overseas colonies, and very little interest among persons not directly 
involved. The closest we come to a significant work regarding colonies 
is Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations where foreign trade considerations 
figured large, But even there, America was much more important than 
India. It was left to a Frenchman to write a single work on the general 
question of colonies and trade. The publication of Abbe Raynal’s 
Histoire Philosophique et Politique des Etablissements et du Commerce 
dans Europeens dans les Deux Indes in 1770 quickly dominated the scene 
and was everywhere discussed.” 

In this rambling work, Raynal gave a history of European expansion 
in recent times in all parts of the world. It contained all sorts of infor- 
mation, on foreign customs, trade, agriculture and war. It was full of 
inaccuracies according to British critics, particularly relating to North 
America. But it was popular. As the work of a philosophe, it was 
primarily critical of the established governments, and raised serious ques- 
tions about the propriety of colonization and/or commercial imperialism. 
It particularly singled out the slave trade for criticism. India held a 
relatively small place in this work, but here also the Europeans were 
roundly criticized for their policy. The French were scorned for their 
inability to match the English in commerce," and the English in turn 
for using military power to further their trade. They had imposed a 
crushing monopoly, according to Raynal, and though it was true they 
had replaced one tyranny, they had only imposed another. The French 
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were likewise criticized for their earlier attempt under PACE to . 
the same.” 

Raynalľ’s concern was, however ‘deeper. He questioned ve wh 
process of colonialism, pointing out the seeds of its decay present in 1 
-soil. He showed that the power wielded by the Europeans led ine 
ably to their corruption.® Jt was not specific mistakes in colonial pol 
that Raynal was stressing, but something inherently wrong with t 
whole Europeon attitude. This made it of a piece with the writings 
the philosophes: critical in general of all traditionalism of the old regim 
suspicious of.its power, and sarcastic toward its values. One of t 
most effective tools of this criticism was to unearth examples of moral 
in non-Christian cultures and of virtue in barbarian tribes. Then 1 
over-weening pride of the European -trader-imperialist was pricked, | 
greed exposed and his cruelty condemned. This was the general to 
“of Raynal. 

The French Jesuits made a nila cae and here also” a 
were no English counterparts. The Jesuits had had missionaries in A 
since the énd of the sixteenth century. In the mid-eighteenth centu 
the French were contributing the largest number to their ranks. Th 
wrote regular reports of their observations and experiences, which we 
published.* ‘This supplied a major source of information on many are 
of the world where the trader seldom went. In south India they liv 
inland, in the midst of Hindu society. As their purposes were differe 
from the traders, their outlook was different. Their goal was conversic 
but their method was to try to understand and to fit Christianity to t 
peculiarities of the indigenous beliefs. They tended to identify the 
selves with the people amongst whom. they lived. So they often criticiz 
the narrowness of the merchants and. even though the philosophes we 
their mortal enemies, the missionaries’ writings provided much usef 
material for the anti-colonialists. Thus a great bulk of material on As 
representing a non-commercial viewpoint was published in French. 
was often anti-colonial, and hence critical of the only viewpoint t) 
Britishers knew. The F rench reader was able to obtain a much mo 
diversified picture ; the only w the ere reader got other opa 


E was. to read French. 


- The anti-colonial attitude reached 3 its ape in Bernard de Saint Pier 
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who had gone as a young engineer to the Ile de France in 1768. He 
stayed only two years. When a new governor was appointed he felt dis- 
_ criminated against and returned home disillusioned with his colonial 
experience. In his Voyage, published in 1773," he attacked all attempts 
of Europeans to make a life for themselves away from home. No one 
could be happy living amongst aliens, he contended. When he put his 
feet again on his native soil, he thanked God that he had returned to a 
normal] (natural) life.” One of the purposes of his writing was to advise 
others not to leave their native lands. He concluded that his purpose would 
be served if he could prevent even one person from leaving his homeland.” 

It was this category of critical writing by philosophes and theolo- 
gians that etched most clearly the difference between the French and 
the British views of India. The British writers on India were virtually 
all professional colonialist merchants. The controversy was amongst com- 
` peting groups. There were not even any English missionaries in India 
in.this period, reflecting the completeness of the East India Company’s 
control of the whole of the relationship between the two cultures. But 
it also reflected the general interests of the society. India was a place for 
financial gain, no more and no less. This was even a major motive for 
William Jones’ application for the judgeship in Calcutta, and a partial 
reason for Burke’s humanitarian concern for India. The French con- 
cerns were wider, and thus sharpen the impression of the British 
narrowness. 

It can of course be argued that the anti-colonialism of the French 
was only sour grapes. They lost in the tussle with the British and had 
to justify that loss. . It was precisely the lack of single-mindedness and of 
commitment to commerce that made them no match for the British. 
But this rationalizing nevertheless produced a body of opinion in France 
which was more*inclined toward sympathy with the peoples conquered 
by the Europeans than was produced in Britain. 

- The various French adventures who took service under Indian princes 
after 1763 were an important case in point. Feeling that their chances 
for gain and excitement were greater in India even without a French 
East India Company than in returning home, they hired themselves out 
as advisers (usually military) to the prince who would pay the most. 

In these positions they gained much first hand knowledge of the Indians 
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and their impressions were more favourable than ‘those of the British. 
The main persons in this category: Jean-Baptiste-Joseph Gentil in Oudh ; 
the Comte de Modave in north India, and Pallebot de Saint-Lubin in 
Poona, all recommended to the French King that the French reestablish 
their influence in India as supporters of Indian princes for whom they 
worked.” At this stage of course this was the only hope for the French 
as there was no hope of victory in a direct confrontation with the British 
on land and sea. And the French government was not prepared to 
commit itself to such a struggle: So the princes were the only hope of 
the handful of Frenchmen who still believed in the possibility of French 
glory in India. This hope did not falter and they barraged the govern- 
ment with memorials recommending that the French take up the cause 
of the Indian enemies of the British. This provided an interpretation of 
the Indian scene diametrically opposed to the one which the British came 
to. Itis, however, to be noted that these memorials were sent to the King, 
and were not published. Hence this viewpoint of these French adven- 
tures was seldom known. 

The only serious attempt to restore French influence in India was 
the expeditionary force sent under Bussy to support Haidar Ali in 1780, 
and indirectly to support the American revolutionaries. In the 1740s 
Bussy had invented the tactic of indirect control over an Indian prince 
by a small group of European soldiers. As the French representative in 
Hyderabad he assumed a role of considerable power and importance. It | 
is commonly said that Clive consciously emulated him. ` Bussy never 
concluded that direct French rule was necessary to retain a strong French 
position in the Deccan. But his career was cut short because his services 
were needed elsewhere. His last months in central India were hectic 
ones of trying to maintain his position and not get crushed by the intri- 
gues of Indian princes. Perhaps he would have come to the same conclu- 
sions as the British later did. But this experience and the later sugges- 
tions that the French could push back the British by supporting Haidar 
Ali, made the French in general anti-imperialist and supportive of abused 
Indians. At least they remained firmly if unrealistically anti-British. 

The relative freedom of a variety of Frenchmen to go to India, and 
the continual expression of some non-commercial interests in India is 
illustrated in the career of Anquetil DuPerron. As a young student of 
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theology, Anquetil‘ developed a passion . for oriental languages and 
mastered first Hebrew, then Arabic and Persian. To further his know- 
ledge, he enlisted in the French East India- Company’ s military service 
in 1754. He was so obviously unsuited for this work, however, that his 
friends obtained for him a release from his military obligations but free 
passage to India and a small salary from the Governor of Pondicherry. 
In Pondicherry Anquetil applied himself to the study of modern Persian. 
Then he went north to Chandernagore to study. Caught there in the 
war in 1757, he returned south by land, wandering alone, almost aimlessly 
at times, imbibing the culture. Back at Pondicherry he decided to go to 
Surat to study the language of the Parsis. He set out by ship but disem- 
barked at Mahe and again proceeded by foot up the west coast of India. 
In Surat he studied the. Pahlavi language and obtained some of the Parsi 
religious manuscripts. He was planning to go on to Banaras for Sanskrit 
dudi .when the fall of Pondicherry obliged him to return to Europe. 
He went to England and ‘consulted the oriental manuscripts at Oxford. 

By the time of his return to France, his exploits and studies were 
widely known, and the literary world awaited his first publication with 
great expectation. He had brought 108 oriental manuscripts with him 
and began his editing and translation work in 1763. But it was not until 
1771 that his first work appeared. It was a translation of part of the 
Zend Avesta, which he had obtained in Surat, plus a short life of 
Zoroaster. ‘The expectations of the literary world were high, and were 
now seriously disappointed. William Jones quickly published a criticism 
of the translation, demonstrating that Anquetil was not ,the only one 
who knew Persian. In the Grimm Correspondence disgust was registered 
at the unspectacular nature of the information ; it was even called “trash”. 


“If what he has published be really the books of Zooraster, 

this legislator of the ancient Persians was an egregious dotard, 

_ who, after the example of his brethern, mixed with a heap of 

absurd and superstitious opinions, a few of those commonplace 

maxims of morality which are to be found in all the codes of 
laws upon the earth.”?! 


Anquetil had wasted his time. 
nets is.no doubt that this eccentric. scholar had more intimate 
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knowledge of India than any contemporary European. But he had gone 
too far in his appreciation, and was accused of having taken the religion 
of the east too seriously. Grimm accused him of smug satisfaction when 
charged with having been influenced by the religion he was studying.” 
It is indeed strange that he should be on the one-hand accused of dis- 
covering nothing worthwhile in Zoroaster, as though the French philo- 
sophes were expecting to uncover profound truths superior even to 
Christianity in their eyes. Yet when Anquetil himself claimed to have 
been impressed, and even affected, he was condemned. This result~is 
surprising—at least from the French, among whom there was so much 
sympathy for the Indian scene. Anquetil became a recluse. He did 
publish more on Oriental Legislation, then on Indian history and geo- 
graphy, and finally in 1789 a vigorous defence of overseas involvement, 
on The Dignity of Commerce. Already out of step with society, he was 
not able to adjust to the revolution and lived to himself until his death 
in 1805. An Indian interpretation of his experience is that he had 
become a convert to the religion of India: 


Anquetil had ceased to be a European sensible to the wounds 
inflicted upon his self-respect. He was then a changed man. 
Indian wisdom had touched him with its grace. He passed his 
last days like a Brahmin, like a yogi, taking only a meal consist- 
ing of milk, cheese ..., and the water of the well. He lived 
without fire, even in te ; he slept upon bare boards, without 
any mattress over.” 


This was too much even for the broadminded French. 

It was the different atmosphere of French involvement in India that 
made such an experience possible: There was no such sample from 
amongst the British. Even though there was a similar kind of reaction 
to the ‘Indianized’ company servant in England, the early period of 
British presence in India precluded an experience of the sort which 
Anquetil had. The company monopoly was too rigid. When a greater 
sensitivity to Indian culture did develop, it was in the context of com- 
plete disenchantment with contemporary India. The French experience 
was more limited and did not develop any -such clear attitudes either 
way toward eighteenth century India. The persons who came most 
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quickly to the defence of the Indians were philosophers with definite pre- 
conceptions of their own and a handful of adventures who were obliged to 
rationalize the French losses and to cling to the unlikely possibility of a 
full partnership with Indian princes against the British. 

It is accurate to say that the French view of India was more sym- 
pathetic and more broadly based. Certainly, India attracted more notice 
of the intellectuals, and there was more philosophical writing on India by 
Frenchmen. The British who did indulge were considered a bit odd. 
But even the French were not able to accept Anquetil. These differences 
between the two_countries were not confined, of course, to their Indian 
activities. It was generally accepted in Europe that France was the home 
of the intellectuals, and England the home of the politicians—and shop- 
keepers. ‘The characteristics of the British led them to dominance in 
India, France being defeated. This ‘defeat in turn limited the French 
experience of India so it is not accurate to compare their view with the 
British ` view based on more extensive though narrow experience. The 
characteristics of the British approach led.them to victory but a shallow 
understanding of India. The characteristics of the French approach 
brought defeat and precluded the aia of their aaa to India 
ane further ae 


“FRANK D. VAN AALST. 


1C. L. Lokke, France and the Colontal Guenon A study of contemporary 
‘French opinion 1763-1801 (New York,. 1932). 

2 Abbe Andre Morellet, Memoire sur la sittdtion actuelle de la compagnie des 
Indes, (2d ed.; Paris, 1769), p. 49. 

3 Jacques Necker, Response au Memoire de M. PAbbe Morellet sur la Com- 
pagine des Indes (Paris, 1769). An outstanding Swiss financier, Necker was director 
of finance for the French government 1777-1781, and minister of state, 1788-1790. 

4 Examen de la Reponse de M. N*** (Paris, 1769). 

5 Pierre-Samuel Dupont: de Nemours, Du commerce at de la compagnie 

aris, 1769). 

ğ ‘Louis-Leon-Felicite Brancas, Comte de Lauraguais, Memoire sur la com- 
poe des Indes, precede D’un discours sur le commerce an general; Memoire sur 
a compagnie des Indes, dans lequel ‘on e’tablet les droits et les interets des 
Actionnaires. En respnse aux compilations de M. P Abbe Morellet; Lattre de 
M. le C** de L*** a Monsieur Dupont auteur ephemeriste au cateau ‘de ae 
ville, ce 15 September 1770, and, Lettre de M. le Comte de Lauraguais a 
Godeheu, P observation publiee sur un passage de son memorre. 
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7 Lokke, France, p. 79. . l 

8 Poivre, The travels of a philosopher, being observations in the customs, 
manners, arts, agriculture, and trade of several nations in Asia and Africa (London, 
1769), pp. 3-4. 

a3 O. Cambridge, An Account of the War in India (London, 1761); and 
The Fakier, A Tale ndon, 1756), 

10 A modern abridgement which includes the most important interpretive sec- 
tions is L’Anticohahisme au XVIII Siecle, edited by Gabriel Esquire in the 
“Colonies et Empire” Series of Presses Universitaries de France, 1951. References 
here are to this edition. 

11 Ibid., pp. 111-13. 

123 Ibid., p. 106. 

13 Ibid., p. 114. 

1 The occasional publications were gathered together in the impressive twenty- 
six volume collection, Lettres edifiantes et curieuses ecrites des Missions Etrangeres 
(Paris, 1780-1783) ; of this set volumes X to XV were letters from India, and XVI 
to XXIV from China, and the last two volumes, a recent mixture from Asia. The 
most significant material was that from Peking where the missionaries made great 
strides in Chinese studies. The best introduction to this topic is Arnold Row- 
botham, Missionary and Mandarin, The Jesuits at the Court of China (Berkeley, 
1942). : 
i Bernadin de Saint-Pierre, Voyage a l’Isle de France a [Isle de Bourbon, au 
Cap de Bonne-Esperance, etc. Avec des observations nouvelles sur la nature et sur 
les hommes, par un officer du roi (2 vols.; Amsterdam, 1773). 

16 Ibid., I, 178-85. 

7 Ibid., I, 131; c£, pp. 201-204 on the happiness of natives living in their 
natural state. 

18 Ibid., I, 34. 

19S. P. Sen, -The French in India, 1763-1816 (Calcutta, 1958), pp. 112-217, Sum- 
marizes the activities of these men, 

20 Kali Charan Karmakar, “Anquetil Duperron and India,” BPP, LXXVI, 
83-98. 

33 Grimm’s Correspondence, I, 143-44. 

32 Ibid. , - e 

33 This ambivalence is surprisingly similar to British writers of the same period 
who are predisposed to be impressed with Indian culture but are continually dis- 
appointed with what they find. 

44 Karamakar, “Anquetil”, p. 83. i 

25 Quintin aukai in his Sketches chiefly relating to the history, religion, 
learning, and manners of the Hindoos (London, 1790) attempted a summary of 
European knowledge of India. He praised Hastings and Jones for finally providin 
some significant knowledge of India. Before their work, the French had done ali 
the scholarly researches into Indian culture, he wrote (pp. 69-70). 
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Book Reviews 


` ELTE Conci IN A PLURAL Society 
TWENTIETH CENTURY BENGAL 


J. H. Broomfield 
pre University Press (Rs. 50/-) 


Dr. Broomfield has written a book which provokes thought. If he 
had given it the simple title—Bengal Politics 1912-1927—1t would not 
have attracted so much attention. History perhaps needs sophistication. 

Here the central theme is the Bengali Bhadralok—his achievements 
and failures. The. author writes in one place (p. 15) that the word 
Bhadralok means ‘educated middle class. To him caste complicates the 
whole concept. But the term contains an element of opinion as well as 
of fact. “Categories”, in the words of R. H. Tawney, “have the virtue 
of suggesting problems if at times they increase the difficulty of solving 
them”. Such social categorisation cannot be free of inconsistencies. 

In our rural areas Bhadralok is a generic term which refers to those 
who do not earn their living by manual labour. Literacy (not learning, 
eastern or western) perhaps, to some extent, enters into the connotation. 
The caste implication is not always there. In the urban areas greater 
stress, is laid on. education—preferably western. In British Indian records 
—Home Political—a Bhadralok is an agitator, active or potential, if young, 
a terrorist. Dr. Broomfield’s misconception lies in the undue stress he 
lays on its caste composition though it cannot be denied that most of the 
Bhadroloks belonged to the higher castes. But the misconception is 
reached quite early in his book (p. 6) where he constitutes two opposing 
categories—Bhadra and Abhadra. But Abhadra is a term of abuse 
hurled at one who does not observe accepted code of behaviour, and it is 
almost Confucian in its expressiveness. A political term of opprobrium 
of the Rowlatt Committee and Reginald Craddock is given a sociological 
content. The English rendering of Bhadralok is not elite. Educated 
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middle class is good enough though the phrase seems to lack precision. 
It is not the rightness or wrongness of a historical judgment, it is a matter 
of historical ‘feel’. 

The word Bhadralok is like the Chinese native lt, which on level 
ground is a third of a mile, uphill it would be far less, down hill it would 
be half a mile or more. Dr. Broomfield has written a very useful book. 
But a general notion has become a fixed idea. 

This book gives the political history of Bengal from 1912 to 1927. 
Selfish motives, class interests, group interests do not explain everything. 
Czechs’ queue to inspect the Bohemian Crown jewels is also a very signi- 
ficant motivation. It has been said that the hope of serving the country 
(Gibbon’s-excuse) was not among the reasons enumerated by Namier in 
his analysis of the motives of eighteenth century parliamentarians in 
England. We saw. the -wave of enthusiasm at its crescendo in Bengal 
at the time of the non-cooperation movement. It is not perhaps a correct 
statement to assert that . those in Bengal who joined the. movement 
belonged mainly, -if not entirely, to lower. Bhadralok.-class. We lived 
through the period but we are not statistically. equipped to support. our 
view point nor is the author equipped with the apparatus of statistics to 


e 


prove the contrary. He writes in one place. that Fazlul Hug became. 


aggrieved for his non-appointment as Registrar, Rural Cooperatives and 
he therefore took to politics. But with his superb oratorical powers and 
his consciousness of his undoubted ability to influence muslim mass-mind 


was it not so very natural for him to take to political life, to command: 


the appalause: of listening senates instead of clearing files in the secre- 
tariat? Ina similar vein Dr. Anil Sheil has written in his book the 
Emergence of Indian Nationalism that Bankim Chandra Chatterjee as 


deputy- collector could not scale the official ladder very high and the iron. 


so entered his soul that he took to novel writing. A gifted individual’s 
creative. -urge is an adequate explanation. It is not necessary to seek other 
causes more mundane and less honourable. 

A short period intensively studied produces an ideal doctoral disser- 
tation. But it has its pitfalls. Dr. Broomfield writes, “money lending 
Jain Community which came from Rajputana states bad establisehd 
itself in force in Calcutta in the preceding decade” (p. 120). But from 
the ascendancy of the Jagat Seths in the early years of the eighteenth 
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century to the establishment of the Marwari Chamber of Commerce there’ 
is a continuous story of Marwari Jain community’s growing ascendancy 
in the fields of indigenous banking and inland trade in, Bengal. There 
was no sudden beginning in the twentieth century. Again he writes 
“Even landholding had gone to the Hindus virtually by default” [of the 
muslims]. But the history of Bengal from Todar Mal (1582) to Murshid - 
Quli (1727) makes: it sufficiently clear that in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries 90 p.c. of the zamindars.were Hindus and the jagirdars 
were mostly muslims. Murshid Quli put an end to jagirdari system in 
Bengal two centuries before the period covered by Dr. Broomfield. 

Dr. Broomfield’s research, analysis and generalisation make this book 
l interesting reading. It is always difficult to grasp the reality of another 
society but the author has made an honest attempt. This study also 
deserves to be praised, more so, because Indian scholars seem so dis- 


inclined to tread the field of their twentieth -century history. - 
eee - `N. K. SINHA. 


> 


À History OF Tnpk F PER N E a E A SHanker Srivastava 
with a Foréword by Bisheshwar Prasad, M.A., D.Litt; Sri Ram Mehra 
& Co. Agia. 1968, Pp. 417; Price Rs. 35-00. 


_ The book i is a doctoral dissertation approved by che University of 
Agra published with certain modifications.’ It deals with the history 
of Indian famines and the famine policy of the Government of India 
from 1858 to 1918. In the introductory chapter the author offers a 
brief review of famines in India from the- earliest recorded times to the 
end of the Company’s rule. Seven. chapters deal with the famines of the 
period under review. Famine relief and- administrative policy are dealt 
with in chapters interspersed with accounts of famines. “This has resulted 
in inevitable repetition in succeeding chapters of measures under the 
head—Famine Relief. As one peruses its contents one cannot. possibly 
avoid the impression that the treatment of Famine Relief, if presented in 
exclusive chapters. would have added to its readability. The author, 
_ in hisapproach to the subject, has chosen to be more concerned with the 
historical-and administrative than economic- points of view. The work, 
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as a whole, bears the impress of an exhaustive study of available records, 
published and unpublished. The maps illustrating the famines and the 


bibliography add to its value. 
i. 


TIBET—CONSIDERATIONS ON Inner Astan History—-Nirmal Chandra 
Sinha with a Foreword by Franz Michael, Firma K. L. Mukho- 
padhyay, Calcutta, 1967, Pp. 70, Price Rs. 10-00. 


Shri Nirmal Chandra Sinha has brought his experience as the Direc- 
tor of the Namgyal Institute of Tibetology at Gangtok and familiarity 
with and access to Tibetan and Indian documents to bear upon this mono- 
graph on Tibet’s culture and political identity. It is a collection of nine 
essays entitled Historical Status of Tibet, ‘Tibet’ s Status During the World 
War, Was the Simla Convention not Signed?, Asian Law and Usage in 
European Expression, Man-chu-Shih-li, The Indian Pandits in the Land 
of Snow, The Missing context of Chos and the Lhasa Sanskrit. The first 
four essays are, in a sense, complementary i in that they have convincingly 
shown how artificial was the doctrine -of Chinese suzerainty (an alien 
term to the Tibetans) in Tibet. The remaining essays deal with several 
aspects of Tibet’s culture and Lamaist statecraft which have often been 
misunderstood by Western scholars either equipped with imperfect 
knowledge of Tibetan or because of too much’ dependence on Chinese 
information. The book for which the author claims no originality i is at 
_ once interesting and suggestive, and to read it is a rewarding experience. 


MATERIAL AND [IDEOLOGICAL FACTORS IN DAN Hısrory—Dr. - Tara 
Chand, University of Allahabad, 1966, pp. 97, Price 6-50. 


The University of Allahabad has brought out three Tagore Memorial 
Lectures delivered in 1966 by Dr. Tara Chand in the form of a slender 
book. It covers a wide range from remote antiquity to the present age 
but’ hardly breaks any new grounds. Some of the explanations offered 
by the. lecturer on several problems of ancient Indian history, such as 
absence of historical literature, are but stale repetitions. His observa- 
tion—‘the Muslim rulers of India were not animated by the desire to 
establish a state in accord with the juristic principles of Islam but were 
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‘generally guided in their administration by political expediency’ (P. 70) 
is at best hypothetical. It is curious to come across Chanda, described 
as the son of Dhanga (P. 61), the Chalukyas of Western India (Pp. 61, 65) 
and Derozio ‘the young English teacher’-(P. 93). The last lecture is 
obviously the best ; it conjures the vision of Renascent India culminating 
in Rabindranath whose centenary was commemorated by the lectures 
delivered under the joint auspices of the University of Allahabad and the 
University Grants Commission. 


Durex m Bencar AnD Brsar—1740—1825—Kalikinkar Datta, Motilal 
Banarasidass, Patna, 1968, Pp. 200, Price Rs. 10/-. 


This is a second revised and enlarged edition of Dr. Datta’s book 
originally published in 1949. It traces the fortunes of the Dutch traders 
from their appearance in Eastern India in 1627 to 1824, the year of the 
final cession ‘of their possessions to the English. The main purpose of 
the book is to trace ‘the process of the decline of the Dutch influence in 
Bengal’. The author does not claim it to be a comprehensive study giving 
‘a complete picture such as would have been possible after a comprehen- 
sive utilisation of all relevant materials from different collections in and 
outside India’. The chapter on Warren Hastings and the Dutch is parti- 
cularly informative-and useful. Anglo-Dutch relations also receive their 
due share of attention. Incidentally the author tells us much about the 
economic ruin of the Suba, the progressive decline in the position and 
prestige of the Nawab, the rivalry among the European trading com- 
panies and the tangled diplomacy pursued by their representatives in 
India. 

N. R. RAY. 


Publications received: 


First The Blade—History of the IBY. M. (Loreto): In India, 1841— 
1862. By Mother Mary Colmcille. 
Journal of Haryana Studies, January 1969, Vol. IL No. I Edited by 
. Dr. K. C. Yadav, Kurukshetra University. 
: ~The History of a T 1905) Ed. N. K. Sinha a of 
Calcutta), l , l 
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Caletta Historical Society 


ANNUAL REPORT 1968 


I have -great’ pleasure in presenting the Report of the Calcutta His- 
torical Society for the year ended on 31 December 1968 which saw the 
completion of the 6lst year of its existence. For circumstances beyond 
our control the Diamond Jubilee Celebration of the Society scheduled 
for 1967 had to be deferred till late January 1968 and this has imparted 
to the Report of the year under review an importance which, of right, 
belonged to the preceding year. In volume 87, Part I of Bengal Past 
and Present we incorporated a report of the Jubilee Celebration. It is, 
therefore, not necessary for me to dwell-on it at this stage; but I take 
this opportunity of extending our grateful thanks to all our invitees, 
members, friends and in particular the Government of India and to the 
President of our Society, who by their interest, participation and financial 
assistance, largely contributed to the success of the Jubilee Celebration. 


Since we met last, the Society lost an esteemed friend and guide in 
the passing away of Khan Bahadur G. A. Dossani, who acted as Treasurer 
and Vice-President of the Society over a long stretch of years. Even in 
his failing health the Khan Bahadur took an unfailing interest in the 
Society and responded to all our demands with characteristic: warmth 
and promptness. We deeply mourn his death and recall his long and 
intimate association with the Society and its activities for more than 
= 30 years. oe 


In the year under review the office-bearers of the Society remained 
almost the same as in the previous year, but this did not prevent the 
influx-of néw -blood in the personnel of members and subscribers. ‘The 
efforts of Dr. Shellim, in particular, have been responsible for bringing 
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in at least fifty new members to the. Society. We specially welcome the 
association of the European residents in the city, in increasing numbers, 
with the Society and hope they will largely restore to the Society the 
vigour and enthusiasm with which it started on its career sixty years ago. 
Our figures for 1968 on the lists of institutional and individual members 
and subscribers are 297, showing an overall increase of about 42% over 
those of the peu yei 


In spite of the increase in the anba of members and subscribers 
our financial position continues to be nan ytan but reassuring. This is 
pany rea 


(1) ‘Ttihas’ which will enter its fourth year within a month is still 
a liability. The slight rise in subscribers to this journal has failed to 
compensate the loss on account of defaulting members who inspite of 
our EnO Haye chosen, in not a few cases, to remain unresponsive. 


~~ Ciia 


(2) Our stock of back oan of Bengal Past and Present for which 
there still is a good market specially in: foreign academic circles, is nearly 
exhausted, much to the detriment cet the ae s practical financial 
interests. 


`- An enhanced Government subsidy cannot possibly go all the way 
to meet our increasing needs. The Government of West Bengal has 
kindly sanctioned a special lump sum grant of Rs. 1,500/- for: the pub- 
lication of Itihas in addition to the normal recurring annual grant of 
Rs. 1,000/- earmarked for the English journal. While we have, I believe, 
a right to expect a larger amount of Government subsidy than we have 
been favoured with so far, in view of the larger demands on the expendi- 
ture side on account of alarmingly mounting printer’s bill and postage, 
stationery and. other indispensable items, we are also required, in all 
fairness, to devise ways within our means for augmenting our income. 
This may be done by (a) enlisting new subscribers and members and still 
more by (b) providing space for advertisement in our journals which 
respected periodicals of long standing here and abroad are known to 
accommodate as a bid for self-sufficiency. - 

15 
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The sale of The House of jacar serm. is, as before, slow and-it 
may take years before we can hope to recover the ap we invested on 


`, -. this financial ‘house. 


. fn hes year under review we received enquiries from several quarters 

asking if an up-to-date INDEX to Bengal Past and Present is available. 
I did not feel happy to have to say ‘No’. I would earnestly recommend 
to the members that some beginning i in the es: of Index | 
be taken i in hand. - 

The Diamond Jubilee Volume, I am happy to report, has won wide 
commendation. Quite a few copies of the volume remain to be disposed 
of.. Details about the articles incorporated in the volume appear in_ the 
last two issues of the Journal, and I am confident that members, by bring- 
ing these to the notice of their friends, will render a service mutually 
profitable to the Society and -the buyers. Messrs. Oxford Book & Statio- 
nery,” -Park Street and Das Gupta & Co., Calcutta-12 have aay con- 
sented to act as distributors of =e Society's ‘publications: 


The Diamond- Jubilee Ce was published in mid 1968, con- 
taining papers read at the two day seminar held earlier in January. It 
has been well received. We are grateful for the financial assistance 
rendered by the Government of India towards the publication of the 
Jubilee numbers and the Seminar. Our thanks aré also due to the emi- 
nent scholars whose contributions enrich the two hutben rs brought out 
in , celebration of a Jubilee. 


I convey, on behalf of the Society, our warm appreciation of the 
kindness of our President who not only acted as the host to.the Recép- 
tion on the occasion of the Jubilee meetings but has also made a donation 
of Rs. 1 ,000/- to the fund of the Society in the year under review. The 
Society i is also indebted to Shri Hiranmay Banerjee, formerly: Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Rabindra Bharati, for his talk on the House of the Tagores on the 
occasion of the- last Annual General’ Meeting. I shall be failing in my 
duty if I do not refer to the kindness. of Mr. Holloway who made available 
to us, free of cost; 300 copies of cyclostyled letters addressed to members 
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and friends of the Society in November last year. To all subscribers and 
well wishers of the Society, members of the Council and in particular to 
Dr. Shellim and the honorary staff of the Treasurer’s office, I offer, on 
behalf of the Society, and on my own behalf, our thanks for their kind 
-interest and co-operation. 


21 March 1969. l ; N. R. RAY. 
\ Hony. Secretary 
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Statement of Receipts and Payments 


RECEIPTS 
To Balance as at re january 1968 
In Hand w ii 178-31 
In Hand PE Itihas’ nee die 399.23 
With the Mercantile Bank Ltd. 
On Current Account ar ‘es 2,383-03 
On Fixed Deposit ae 1,000-00 . 3,960-57 
Subscription for 1966 20-00 
j < „» 1967 ma nn” gn 1,262.34 
5 » 1968 or ses ae 4,172-53 
ji » 1969 its ee ins 192.44 5,647-31 
. — 1,176-00 
Subscription on A/c ‘Ttihas 1 ,000-00 
Donation 3,41487 
Sale of old copies of Society’ 8 Lo Si 3,441.87 
Sale proceeds of ‘Itihas’... bas 33-00 52-50 
—— 200.00 
Sale proceeds of House of Jagat Seth 
Income from Advertisement 
Grant from West Bengal Government 1967 m 1,000.00 
Grant from India Government SP 3,000.00 4,000-00 
Rs. 19,511-25 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


We have examined the above Statement of Recei Ta and Payments of the 
Calcutta Historical Socity, for the year ended 3lst December, 1968, with the 
books and vouchers of the Society and have found it to be in accordance therewith. 


Calcutta, Lovetock & LEWES 
20th March, 1969. Chartered Accountants, 
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or the year ended 31st December, 1968. 


PAYMENTS 
3y Printing Charges—Journals ve = 5,837-58 
Printing hace journals A/c ‘Ttihas’ as 2,895-96 
Postage, Stationery and Conveyance 1,136-70 
Postage e, PAET and E Alc 
‘Itihas’ ass 2:39.94 
Auditors’ Fee cas ics La 100-00 
Establishment Charges i ees bey 410-00 
Bank Charges DA = ie wax 70-75 
Advertisement Charges... cee des 79-20 
Diamond Jubilee oud 787-70 
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youth learned the art of war and acquired expertness | 
in every kind of fighting,. came from his hereditary 


home - (watan), wl . the village of Nalla, near the 


district of Puna, to Baji Rao the Maratha commander-in-chief, 
by any means he cq The Rao, who was a brave soldier 
unrivalled in his exp of war and love of troops, having by 
his glance ascertaine¢ ’s acqusition of the art of war and 
agility, at once eng 2 among the personal retainers of 
Shrimant Pandit § shwa Nana Sahib, and always kept 
him with himself; a used to passhis time with ease 
of circumstanceg to his rank. In the course of some 
. years, he had tH me to repeatedly display his swords- 
manship and s £ ghting in the battlefields far and 
near to such a Baji Rao, seeing his valour praised 
him highly ang i the ranks of his trusted personal 
officers. Gradi ng to his good services and loyal ` 
devotion, one o $ of cavalry of the Peshwa’s guards 
(or personal trc s entrusted to him; by the increase | 
-of his pay he ry and honour above his rivals.. 
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possible, the cost a” deducted 
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from the revenue collection of the parganah entrusted to him. 
Ranoji Sindhia, who was indescribably clever and_expert, by 
praiseworthy exertions very quickly collected troopers and 
equipped them: properly, so that in a short time the business of 
the squadron was nicely accomplished. In every battle in suc- 
cession he fought bravely and rendered splendid service. In the 
administration of the parganahs assigned to him for his subsis- 
‘tence, he chastised the numerous rebels who did not care to pay 
the revenue, and thus firmly established his own authority. 
From the revenue collected from the place he every year used 
to pay into the Government treasury the fixed amount of money 
without the least trouble or constraint . ... 

This conduct highly pleased Baji Rao and Shrimant Baha- 
dur and Ranoji’s rank and contingent were daily increased and 
he lived in comfort. 

Ranoji brought up his sons in strength of body and good 
character, worthy in every way, He had three sons by his 
(regular, khas) wife, namely Jayapa, Dataji Patil, and Jumbaji 
[ Jyotyajir] Sindia, and by another wife Kedar Rao and 
Mahadji Sindhia—both of whom were brave and engaged in 
conducting the administration and andine troops before their 
father. 

Suddenly, on a dark night in a narrow pass a desperate and 
obstinate fellow who had been oppressed and an treated 
(by him), fearlessly fell on Ranoji like lightning . . . and severed 
his head. - 

At this terrible calamity, Jayapa lamenting went to his 
master and narrated the event in detail. The Peshwa consoled 
and favoured him and Jayapa conducted affairs as before for 
some time. 

Then an expedition to Hindustan was contemplated. 
Jayapa, who had the appearance of a strong-limbed and sweet 
spoken youth, one day contrived to pass his squadron fully 
equipped and armed, in review before the Peshwa’s eyes, and 
begged to be permitted to go on this expedition in the Peshwa’s 
train. The Peshwa agreed. So,-Jayapa collecting about 5,000 
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horses and foot, new and old, joined the Peshwa’s army. When 
the Peshwa’s banners moved from Puna to the west, in every 
battle he distinguished himself and received favours and was 
also admitted to his council. n. 

When the Shrimant reached Ujjain, Maharaja Ram Singh 
of Jodhpur, who had exiled himself from his home with his 
brothers and kinsfolk of the Rathor clan, on account of the 
violence of his uncle Maharaja Bakht Singh, .. . . interviewed 
the.Peshwa through the mediation of Jayapa, and promised to 
pay a large sum and a portion of his territory if he could recover 
his raj by the aid of the Maratha arms. Jayapa induced the 
- Shrimant to agree to this expedition, and himself undertook the 
execution of 1t. He spent some months in procrastination in 
assembling troops, preparing war material, and-ascertaining the 
exact state of things with regard to the appointment and dis- 
missal of the Rathor contigents—in order to see “on which side 
the cat, would jump” 

By chance Maharajah Bakht Singh, obtaning ihe tika of 
Maharajahship at a most auspicious moment, sat on the throne 
in 1160 AH. — -> 

Bijay Singh, by way of precaution, enlisted fresh troops 
other than Rathors. Jayapa, taking advantage of the change 
on the throne of Marwar and the internal dissension among the 
Rathors, made a:rapid march into Marwar, by order of the Shri- 
mant Bahadur and under the guidance of Maharajah (Ram 
Singh), with a vast force and much artillery, in concert with his 
brother Dataji Patil. The Marathas began to plunder and 
devastate the country. Ram Singh won many of the Rathors 
over to his side. 

Bijay Singh stood a siege with full procure tiene: Once the 
Marathas tried an escalade by planting’ wooden ladders on two- 
sides of the old walls of the fort (Nagar). But so heavy was the 
fire from the fort walls that most of the storming party fell 
down slain or wounded. Some days and nights passed in this 
sort of indecision. Then the food.and water supply of the be- 
sieged failed, and they decided to throw the gates open and fall 
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sword in hand upon the besiegers. Just then two loyal devoted 
and life-sacrificing old Rajput servants begged the Maharajah 
to desist from throwing away lives by this sort of fighting . . 
They offered to murder the general of the Maratha army if jagir 
and subsistence-allowance were given in writing to their families 
and children. 

At that place a clerk wrote a pleasant and very long letter 
from the guruji (i.e. pir) of Apaji Sindhia, and the men, con- 
cealing poisoned daggers of Bundi,—famous under the name of 
Amar Singhi—on their waists, and putting on the disguise of 
news-couriers, reached the tent of Sindhia, sent report of their 
coming through the guards at the gate of the deorhi, went inside 
the residential tent (of Jayapa), and passed on to Sindhia the 
fictitious letter of his guruji. Jayapa, at the very time of clean- 
ing himself by bath, summoned these two murderers to his side 
and inquired about the health of his guru. They on the pretext 
of communicating a secret message to his ears, reached his side 
suddenly in the twinkle of an eye, unsheathed their daggers, 
and stabbed him in the stomach so violently that his soul began 
to take its flight. One of the Rajputs was slain, the other escaped 
in safety. 

Maharajah Bijay Singh highly rewarded the surviving mur- 
derer. Data’s grief; he concealed his wounded brother, like a 
half-slaughtered fowl, in one corner; but in spite of all the surgi- 
cal efforts Jayapa died. 

Data delivered an attack but was beaten back by the fire 
from the fort walls, and returned defeated to his tents. 

The generals, in the army advised Data to make peace, as 
the capture of such a fort was impossible and Jayapa had wasted 
six months before its walls without the least success . . . so Data, 
who was a wise man, wrote to Maharajah Bijay Singh proposing 
peace. The Maharajah agreed. Data demanded a rich tract 
in Ajmir for the Pandit Pradhan and a cash amount for his 
expenses, . 

Bijay S. “went uae eal in safety. Dataji marched 
again to Ujjain to his master. . . . Shrimant Bahadur, after gain- 
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ing his object, returned to the Deccan. After reaching Puna, 
~- he appointed Jankoji to succeed his late father, and nominated 
Kedar Rao Sindhia, the brother of Mahadji Sindhia Patil, who 
was a very clever and able man to conduct the business of the 
troops—because Jankoji was very. young, and would be able in 
peace and safety to acquire a (or training) under the 
regency of Kedar Rao. 

Hence, Mahadji Sindhia, in oe unemployment, was busy 
looking out for some service in the city of Puna. Shah Mansur 
Darvish lived near Puna, and Mahadji Sindhia served 
him with extreme devotion. One day the holy man suddenly 
cried out “O! my old servant, I bestow my -own gift on you 


r ¢ a l : 
5 Ane / 5 
( : 26 ry 5 Ses Bs 
.;. First ‘Etaaye khud  balqaya To _  bakhshidam’ 
(odo eis | you will soon attain to the dawn of fortune. 


Thereafter in the fulness of years the administration of the 
Empire of Hindustan will come into your control”. - 


The grateful Mahadji came back to Puna. Kedar Rao, the 
manager of Jankoji, entrusted the command of the squadron 
of Khas paga (household cavalry of the Peshwas) and the jagir 
of Ujjain to Patil Bahadur, and himself stayed in Puna in 
attendance on the Court. In the course of a few years he 
(Mahadji) became affluent in the means of food and clothing. 
By chance, Raghunath Rao Dada gave the Mir-Bakhshi-ship of 
the different squadrons of Household, Cavalry (paga-khas) to 
Raghuji [Ragho Ram ?] Paga and strongly urged him to make 
all the colonels, great and small, obedient to his orders. This 
Mir Bakhshi was rather dull-headed ; in tis pride and self-con- 
ceit he considered all other officers as despicable and worthless, 
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and as is the custom with a man holding a superior appointment, 
he adopted the habit of foulness of tongue... . 

There was wrangling in speech between Mahadji Sindhia 
and this Mir Bakhshi, and by daily conflict it passed into 
extreme disagreement. At this time Raghuji Paga was appoint- 
ed governor of Malwa on behalf of Raghunath Rao Dada, with 
the squadrons of Jankoji and others. He pressed every colonel 
to appoint (the full strength of) the troopers of his squadron, 
and he constantly spoke abusively to Patil Bahadur face to 
face. Though Mahadji, like an obedient servant, bore it all in 
patience, the other side, on the contrary, roared like a, cat 
pouncing on a mouse and spoke abusively to soldiers who value 
honour above everything. 

Mahadji, feeling deeply outraged, said “I too am a noted 
soldier’s son and ‘servant of the State. I tell you that many 
nobles have fallen into the dust of disgrace from such vain bab- 
bling as yours”. The Mir Bakhshi, taking it wrongly, laid his 
hand on the hilt of-his sword and advanced towards Mahadji, 
shouting, “stay there a minute, and I shall put you to the rack”. 
In the course of this altercation he was slain by Patil Bahadur. 
Kedar Rao, on hearing of it,..tried to get the matter over- 
looked. 

Raghunath flamed up in anger on hearing of it. Patil 
Bahadur was in great alarm and perplexity. By the advice of 
Kedar Rao he planned to appeal to Malhar Rao Holkar through 
his own mother and secure his pardon, through the wise and 
world-experienced Malhar’s mediation, from (Raghunath) Rao. 

On the pretext of an important business, Mahadji with a 
few men quickly reached Malhar Holkar who was there besieg- 
ing the fort of Jhansi, and in a most humble manner told him 
of what had happened ...Holkar placed his hand in Sindhia’s 
hand and told him not to despair as he would do his utmost 
for him. | | 

At this time Nahar Singh, son of Suraj Mal Jat, out of 
quarrel with his brother Jawhir Singh Jat, came out of Dig and 
took shelter under the protection of Holkar. After the capture 
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of Jhansi, Malhar, taking ‘Nahar Singh and Patil Bahadur with 
himself, encamped on the bank of the Chambal with a large 
force. All his cavalry and Pindaras with the artillery under 
Sultanji Lad and Visaji Damte crossed the river; foraging 
parties of Pindaras were sent out every day for plundering and 
raving in the Jat country. Although Jawahir Singh exerted 
himself to the extreme to rectify his minor brother’s improper 
conduct, by messages and arguments, it produced no effect on 
the greed of the latter. So, with a vast army, he, in order to 
save his realm from ruin and his subjects from being trodden 
down, suddenly fell upon the Marathas and chased them back 
for two or three marches. One day by charges he captured 
Sultanji Lad and other generals and fettered them. At that 
time many of the vanquished troops fell into the holes on the 
steep banks of the Chambal and perished, the rest crossed into 
safety at every ford that they could find. Jawahir wished to 
encircle the sardar (Malhar). Malhar in this dangerous situa- 
tion turned in flight towards Gwalior. 

Jawahir wrote to Rana Chhatar Singh, “My friend, you 
ought not to let a single one of these fugitives get off with his 
life. Know that I am coming soon”. The Rana of Gohad 
bravely sallied out of his fort, slew and captured the fugitives. 
Holkar fied towards the south. Among his sardars, Govind 
Shvam Rao and another with 20 men(?) ‘Majmuyee 
remained firmly near Gwalior, while Malhar, after reaching a 
place of safety, engaged in collecting fresh troops. The Rana 
of Gohad, in response to repeated letters from Jawahir Singh, 
encircled the above two Maratha sardars, who fled to the fort 
‘ of Gwalior,’: . . and reported their perilous condition to Shri- 
mant Bahadur. . .. (confused arrangement of events) 

The Chiefs in Puna, immediately on hearing of this critical ` 
affair, sent a vast army from the south towards Gohad and. 
Gwalior under Raghunath Rao with Sahibaji, Dataji Patil, Janoji 
and others. Suddenly this news reached Irij Bhander Malhar 
and Mahadji who were together took counsel with each other, 
saying, “O Sindhia! my sole sharer of troubles! Your past 
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offence is impressed on the mind of Raghunath Rao Dada, It is 
expedient for you to conceal yourself somewhere. If I can 
mollify his heart, I shall call you”, 

In the midst of their discussion, couriers brought to Malhar 
letters from Raghunath summoning Malhar immediately to his 
camp for counsel. Malhar in his reply pleaded for the pardon 
of ‘Mahadji, recounting the services of his family and explaining 
how his action was provoked by the late Bakshi. Raghunath 
on receiving this letter, called Naro Shankar and made him 
write that he had not forgotten the wicked deed of Mahadji and 
that it was an act of justice to punish him for it. 

Malhar wrote back calling Eital [Vithal Shivdeo 


Vinchurkar] os to his side. 


Malhar grasped the hand of Eital Rao and begged him hard 
to secure the pardon of Mahadji from Raghunath Dada, threaten- 
ing to give up the world in case Raghunath refused. Eital 
urged Malhar to consider him as his ally. 

Malhar marched to the neighbourhood of Raghunath’s 
camp. As advised by Eital Rao, he with all his officers went to 
Raghunath’s darbar, taking Mahadji with him after tying his 
wrists with a hankerchief, and made him stand in front of the 
Rao Sahib. Immediately on seeing him, the Rao smiled and 
with his own hands untied his bonds, and accepted his nazar for- 
the pardon of his offence, speaking a few friendly words to him. 
Then they all mixed together and encircled Gohad like the ring 
round the moon. Chhatar Singh of Gohad fought well from 
within his fort, when suddenly news of the coming of Ahmad 
Shah Durrani arrived from the west to the Maratha chiefs. Also 
letters came from the Emperor and the wazir Imad ul mulk 
summoning the Maratha chiefs at once, and saying that hundis 
(orders on bankers) for the travelling expenses of the Marathas 
would soon reach them. Raghunath by the advice of his wise 
counsellers, postponed the expedition against the ruler of Gohad 
and the war with Jawahir Singh Jat, and turned his reins (to- 
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wards Delhi). On the way, the Jat at Suanah, on the front 
of his conquered territory, presented a proper amount of mor 
and gifts as marks of his hospitality, and secured pardon for’ 
past acts. 

When the Marathas had gone further towards their de: 
nation, Imad-ul-mulk welcomed them by advanċing and hac 
consultation with Raghunath. Raghunath conceived’ the pl 
of collecting a (large) amount of money from the revenue of t 
imperial territory and the treasury and by a levy on the office 
for the purpose of meeting the danger of the Durrani invasie 
—for distribution of pay among the troops and purchase of w 
material and equipment. Just then came the news of the Sh 
having crossed at Attock with a vast army. Terror seized gre 
and small. Imad decided to.... i 

Raghunath decided to march on Lahor and fight Abde 
when the Shah returned to Kabul on account of illness. Jah 
Khan and some other officers were left to face the Marat 
army. Dataji Patil and Mahadji Sindhia who advanced as t 
vanguard, defeated the Khan and forced him to cross the riv 
of Attock. The brave Patils engaged for some time-1n taki 
possession of and administering that country, and during -th 
time no soldier of the Shah appeared. But- the expenses of t 
Deccani troops exceeded the revenue of that country, and 
they returned by order of their chief. Raghunath also turn 
his reins towards Delhi,'and made the Wazir agree to the pa 
ment of the war expenses and arrears by fixed instalments. 

Then he turned to punish the Rana of Gohad. On the w: 
to Agra, Jawahir Singh Jat presented nazar and precious gii 
and pleaded, “Malhar Rao, in spite of his old age and expe 
ence of the world, had without any cause engaged in war wi 
me, simply at the instigation of my worthless-brother. If. 
had: written to me at the begining, the matter would not ha 
- been thus prolonged. Be pleased now to accept the bread a 
salt that I have kept ready. I have perfect composure of mii 
so far as areal) Sindhia is concemed, (Let him) take a liti 
trouble and come”. — l a 
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In short, the matter was settled, through the mediation 
of Sindhiaji for a few lakhs of Rupees. 

Aiter oaths and assurances had been exchanged (with 
Jawahir Singh) Raghunath Dada marched to Gohad. 

The Rana defended himself for eight months; the country 
was devastated and set on fire, the provision supply was cut off, 
mines were driven up to the fort, but with no result. Then 
calling Malhar Holkar from Delhi, Raghunath decided to 
assault the fort from all four sides simultaneously with all his 
forces. By the advice of Malhar Rao Holkar and Mahadji 
Sindhia, the expert horse and foot were selected from the army. 
The assault’ was delivered in the presence of Raghunath who 
stood opposite the fort gate. A most destructive fire was opened 
on the assailants from the fort walls... . 

Many of the Maratha warriors were slain. The smoke of 
the artillery on the two sides formed a screen over the path of 
advance like a dark night. None of the fugitives would hear 
the call to rally. Raghunath was filled with shame and regret. 
The Rana of Gohad, who had been looking on the scene with a 
telescope, on seeing all the Marathas in confusion, exhorted his 
troops, and throwing open all the gates of his fort, issued from 
it and pursued the Marathas with sword and spear and musket 
and—giving none the least respite and making the battle-field 
look like a bed of tulips. 

The defeated Raghunath retreated to Indor. His foolish 
mind ascribed his defeat to slackness on the part of Malhar 
‘Holkar and Mahadji Sindhia; so he unjustly escheated the 
property of Malhar Rao.... 

_ This news reached the chiefs i in Puna. Every captain who 
had troops was ordered to march to Gohad. But on account of 
the coming of the rainy season, the arrival of these reinforce- 
ments from Puna was delayed. Raghunath, smarting under the 
disgrace of his defeat, planned to reduce Mahadji Sindhia to 
poverty and! insignificance by taking his post. He took Kedar 
Rao, the elder brother of Mahadji, on his elephant one day and 
gave him friendly counsel, “Your soldiers’ arrears of pay has 


t 
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reached a large figure, and you would be greatly troubled by 
your hungry troops if you cannot lighten his load of debt. Your 
self-willed brother has retained troops on high pay. Whence 
can he find the money for it. Ultimately the burden of it would 
fall on you. I have witnessed his crooked ways and evil plans 
with my own eyes, and I had heard, of them before. It was only 
at Malhar Holkar’s entreaty and yours that I have so long 
passed over his offences. You should now remove Mahadji from 
the command of your family contingent and management of the 
jagirs.... Tell his new and old troops to demand their pay from 
him. In the case of a conflict, take on yourself the closing of 
food and drink to him. ‘You will get cash money from me. If 
you act up to my advice, I shall CEVAS elevate you in power 
. and dignity”. 

Kedar Rao did as advised. Mahadji was left with only 200 
soldiers and his jagir of Ujjain was attached. 

Uchit Rao, the diwan of Raghunath Rao, was sent off as 
governer of Ujjain and the jagirs there, when Raghunath receiv- 
ed repeated letters from the Pandit Pradhan to come at once to 
Puna. After he had arrived, Sadashiv Bhao, the supreme mana- 
ger (mukhtar) of the Peshwa’s Government affairs, great and 
small, demanded the accounts of the income and expenditure ~ 
of the campaign (recently conducted by Raghunath) and after 
examining them found that, over and above the income from 
territory and contributions in the form of perquisites, which 
Raghunath had spent, he had run into a debt of nearly 80 lakhs 
of Rupees to the bankers and to the army for their (unpaid) 
salary. At this Bhau, who was senior in age to Raghunath, 
rebuked him, saying, “This shows your capacity for work. You 
have thrown on my head the burden of the debt contracted by 
you”. Over this affair an extremely bitter altercation took 
place between them. Raghunath in disgust. resigned the com- 
mand. 

Mahadji Sindhia had from before this established friendly 
relations with Sadashiv Bhau by presenting him with gifts and 
rare offerings through Jyotba, his reputed brother. He now by 
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giving gratifications to the officers of the Court secured a rescript 
confirming him in the jagir and a sanad appointing him gover- 
nor of Ujjain and ordering him to enlist a squadron of new 
troops; and quickly filling his-ranks with troops of every class, 
he went to Ujjain, arrested and imprisoned with fetters Uchit 
Rao, the dismissed administrator, and possessed himself of the 
administration and the jagirs. Then after taking accounts he 
realised lakhs of Rupees from the officers and collectors of the 
province, and sent the money without any deduction to the 
Court. He thus won the good opinion of the officers “Marje- 
karan” (advisors) of Shrimant Babadur. He also wisely took 
letters from the high grandees and rich people of the place 
(Malwa) testifying that they were enjoying safety and happi- 
ness under Mahadji’s administration. Hundis, the razinamah 
of the subjects, and many kinds of jewels were sent by Patil 
Bahadur to the Peshwa through his personal bargirs with orders 
to exert themselves greatly (in journeying quickly). All opened 
their mouths in praise of him. 

He spent some time in doing the work of the Government 
there with ease of mind, when Jankoji Sindhia arrived from 
Puna at Ujjain with the object of strongly establishing the 
Government of Hindustan. He took Patil Bahadur with him- 
self on account of his valour along with his squadron, and 
marched into the country of.. . causing tumult there. From this 
place, entrusting diplomatic intercourse (dar-madar) to Patil 
Bahadur, he took up his residence in Delhi. The wazir Imad 
ud-daulah, intending to oppose the Marathas, had collected near- 
ly 60,000 cavalry and infantry. But after a little fighting, at 
the news of the sallying forth of Ahmed Shah Durrani, the | 
Nawab and the Marathas made peace and with one aim marched 
towards Sarhind; finding it beyond their power to confront the 
Shah they retreated. 

Jankoji, by the advice of the incompetent wazir, leaving 
Delhi in his rear, encamped on the bank of the Jamuna. Dataji 
Patil, who was cooperating with Jankoji plundered the Ruhela 
country, and the Ruhelas issued with their army to oppose the 
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Marathas. The Shah’s cavalry arrived by very rapid marches; 
. Dataji with a few troopers was entrenching, when the spies of 
the Ruhelas brought to their masters the news that the enemy 
(chief) had come with a small escort to inspect the trenches 
and that such an opportunity would not occur again. The 
mounted patrols of the Ruhelas standing there, fell on Dataji 
sword in hand, like a flash of lightning, and cut his head off. 

The Maratha army fled for refuge towards Bharatpur. 
Jankoji sent fast camel-riders to the Peshwa with the report of 
the disaster, and asked for a large army to be sent under some 
generals, able to cope with the Shah. . 

When the report reached the Peshwa, he in full court placed 
a tray of betel-leaf before his nobles. Viswas Rao, his son, took up 
the betel-leaf (bira) salamed and said “Through your good luck, 
I shall go on this expedition. Whatever God wills is best”. 

The Peshwa placed Sadashiv Rao’s hand in that of Viswas 
Rao and sent them off with a vast army, guns, rockets and great 
generals like Shamsher Babadur, Rajah Vittal Shivadev, 
Balwant Rao (Mehendele), Jaswant Rao Puar Damaji and | 
Abhaji Goal (=Gaikwad), Eital Rao, Antaji Mankeshwar, Ibra- 
him Khan Gardi, and others. After they had crossed the Nar- 
mada and reached Sironj, they were joined by Malhar Rao 
Holkar, Govind Rao (Bundele), and Naro Shankar. Jankoji 
revived on hearing this news; he placed Mahadji in command of 
his van. He sent a message to Suraj Mal Jat, “The union of the 

Hindus would be the cause of the destruction of the Islamites”. 

. Jankoji from Bharatpur went to the neighbourhood of Dig 
and there interviewed his chief. He (i.e. Mahadji) Had before — 
this won the favour of the Bhau, and his acts were acceptable 
to the latter. Najib and Dundi Khan, in fear that as their 
Ruhela fellow-clansmen had slain Dataji from a deceptive 
ambuscade, the Decanis would do their utmost to trouble them, 
—firmly sought-the support of the Durrani Shah. The Shah too 
was eager to avenge the defeat of Jahan Khan, his trusted 
general. 

It has been proved that the Shah came at the invitation 
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of Najib-ud-daulah, who delivered to him all the expenses and 
cash required by the former. This old wolf made all the 
Ruhelas and Afghans (even) of Farrukhabad share in his weal 
and woe. 


7 Imad slew the eee Alamgir II for his aN sent 
letters calling Ahmad Shah. Najib placed Jawan Bakht as heir 
on the throne, expelled the wazir, and became possessed of the 
imperial stores, The Marathas arrived in a vast body near Delhi. 
Yaqub Alikhan, the-qiladar, prepared for fighting. But he 
begged for safety through Mahadji Sindhia and issued from the 
fort. Viswas Rao and Sadashiv Rao Bhau entered it, and see- 
ing the deplorable condition and starvation of the princes, gave 
them money, supplied.their needs, and comforted and reassured 
them. The gold and silver that they found in the imperial stores 
they coined in the mint and took away. During the rainy season 
the troops encamped at 10 Kos distance. . . . Mahadji Sindhia, 
as deputy of Jankoji, negotiated. with most of the Hindu and 
Muslim chifs for payment of tribute and submission. The Shah 
encamped on the bank of ne ee round ANUDERARAT, 


N _" himself went to Shuja-ud-daulah and acai him to 
the Shah. 


At the end of the rainy season the Shah encamped at Shahdara 
on the Jamuna. Neither side could cross on account of the 
high level of the river. Sadashiv Bhau decided to wrest Kunj- 
pura from the Ruhelas and others and cross there with ease. 
He took it... 


The Shah crossed over with his army and marched towards 
Kunjpura. The Bhau returning from Kunjpura, arrived before 
the Shah’s, army, and began to fight. Nearly two thousand 
men on the two sides (together) were slain and wounded. By 
successive fight the Shah’s cavalry pushed the Marathas back 
to the outside of Panipat. The Bhau ordered Jankoji to collect 
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all the grain and other materials for food and clothing available 
in that city. Mahadji Sindhia worked hard to carry out the 
order. i l 


. The self-willed Bhau departed from the old tactics and 
adopted a new plan of war. Placing the city of Panipat in the 
middle, he encamped, dug a trench deeper than an elephant’s 
height round it, and contructed sangars of artillery. The Shah 
encamped four or five Kos away. The Bhau appointed Govind 
Pandit, the amil of Kora-Jahanabad, Mahadji Sindhia and 
Jaswant Rao Puar, to cut off the grain supply of.the Shah’s 
army. This created such a scarcity in the Durrani camp that 
a seer of wheat flour could not be had for two Rupees. Two days 
passed in this state, the Mughlia army starving. Then the Shah 
ordered some squadrons of his personal troops to bring the head 
of Govind Pandit before him. Done. Mahadji Sindhia with 
great ability rejoined his army. It is said that on this occa- 
sion a slight wound was inflicted on his back. 


Then in the battles many, were slain; the order of the Shah 
was like the will of God; none of his servants durst disobey 


» him. 


One day Sadashiv Bhau came out to fight a great battle. 
Shamsher Bahadur, and Jankoji, with artillery chained together 
with iron ropes, advanced in a ghol before all else. On one.side © 
Ibrahim Khan Gardi with his paltans showered (his fire) on 
the Shah’s own division and subdued them; while from 
another side Viswas Rao and Sadashiv Rao with their trusted 
generals charged on horse back the division of Wazir Shah Wali 
Khan. For one pahar (prahar) and a half fire arms kept the 
market of Death busy. ` The Marathas slew nearly eight thou- 
sand men of the Mughlias and Sher-bacha. When, after ‘the 
- brother of the Ashraf-ul-wazra had been slain with the sword 
(jamdhar), the troops of the Shah wanted to retreat, the Ashraf- 
ul-wazra cried out in a loud voice, “Comrades! vilyet is far off. 


™~ 
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If you take to flight, you will not arrive there alive. Keep your 
feet firm and hope for Divine grace’. At that moment, from 
the ghol of Jankoji Sindhia which was opposite the line of the 
troops of Najib-ud-daulah, a shower of rockets was fired. 


The smoke covered the sky and earth, so that one man could 
not see another. From the army of the Durrani the Mughlias 
turned their faces to flight. Shah-i-Abdali, on getting news of it, 
sent a message to Ashraf-ul-wazra and Shujauddaulah “On such 
an occassion, a little negligence would ruin the work. The 
enemy have greatly advanced. You-ought to attack the enemy 
bravely. Let not you and me be overtaken by ruin.” They 
fought bravely. The Shah ordered his nasaqchis to turn back 
with the sharp points of their lances and other weapons every 
one whom they found fleeing, never hesitating to slay or behead 
the runaways. ... The battle was renewed... . 


‘Viswas Rao and Sadashiv Rao were shot down by cannon- 
balls. Others, high and low, fell under the sword. There lay the 
dead two hillocks. Group after group, trembling and alarmed 
took to flight. 


Plunder of their property. 
The drum of Islam raised the loud note of victory. 


Mahadji Sindhia, on hearing of Jankoji Sindhia having 
been ‘killed, though himself severely wounded, took to flight with 
seven thousand troopers, and with unabated hunger and thirst 
reached a ruined village near Delhi and remained safe there, 
attending to the cure of his wound. 


Malhar Rao Holkar, having taken the wife Parvatibai of 
the Bhau with himself and issued from the battle field through 
the connivance of his old ally Najib-ud-daulah, arrived there. 
From that place Mahadji Sindhia taking the Bai Sahiba with 
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himself,...and gathering his servants and necessary property 
from‘places in the Malwa and Ujjain districts, arrived at Puna. 


The Peshwa appointed Mahadji Sindhia as sardar with 
orders to raise a squadron; he went on the expedition to Gujrat, 
where the of that country had become refractory and 
caused disturbances. He chastised these fools and by exacting 
the arrears of tribute, made them all obedient, and then returned 
at the Peshwa’s command. 

In a few days, owing to the death of Shirmant Pandit 
Pradhan Nana Sahib, his younger brother (sic in orig.) Madhav 
Rao became Peshwa at Puna. 


JADUNATH SARKAR. 


Shahzada Frwy Shak 


ALTHOUGH there exist innumerable biographies, autobiographies and 
‘reminiscences’ concerning the British participants involved in the 
Indian Mutiny, at all levels in both military and civilian spheres, very 
little comparable material has been written about the insurgent leaders, 
whose careers have thus to be traced, with few exceptions, in general 
histories of the Mutiny and in as yet imperfectly studied source mate- 
rials. In this paper an attempt has been made to trace the exploits of 
one of the more interesting “rebel” leaders, Shahzada Firuz Shah, and 
to analyse the significance of his career in the context of the Mutiny as a 
whole, and also in the particular localities in which he was most active. 
A. The initial problem regarding this “royal adventurer of 
remarkable ability”! is the question of who exactly he was. Considerable 
discrepancies concerning the Shahzada’s origins are evident in both 
original documents and secondary literature. The various versions can 
be categorised under three headings—was Firuz Shah a son of Babadur 
Shah II, a distant collateral relative or a spurious claimant to Mughal 
descent? Of the more detailed dynastic genealogies of the Timurid 
house available, two? make no reference to Firuz Shah, while a third puts 
forward that he was a son of Bahadur Shah I° This latter theory has 
its origin in popular expression during the mutiny when the British 
indiscriminately referred to Mughal princes as sons of the King of Delhi,* 
a view reinforced by certain official correspondence,> and repeated by 
various writers since. Also Bahadur Shah II sometimes referred to 
Mughal collaterals as his sons.’ There is no mention ‘of any Firuz Shah 
on the official list of the 12 surviving sons of the King of Delhi in 1856.8 
The opinion that Firuz Shah was an impostor has been periodically 
advanced, descriptions such as “pseudo-prince’”® or “self-styled prince of 
-Delhi”” have been used, and the opinion of Showers (political agent in 
Mewar during the mutiny) that he was “a wandering Hadjee calling 
himself a Shahzada, prince of the Delhie house”! has been repeated in 
the latest work on the period by Srivastava in 1966." Malleson remained 
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Boa °° 
undecided—his references to Firuz Shah include “pseudo-prince”! and 
also “connected with the imperial family of Delhi”." 

This latter view is the one most generally accepted. In 1848 the 
Mughal dynasty consisted of some 2;104 persons of whom 130 were direct 
male descendents (sons and grandsons only) of the last five Padishahs.* 
There were eight princes called Firuz Shah,” and the one who took 
an active role in the Mutiny is said to have been the son of Nizam Bakht"® 
or Mirza Nazim." ‘The exact position of the Shahzada himself in the 
dynasty is given differently in various sources, but it is generally agreed 
that both parents were of Timurid descent.” 

It is interesting to note that similar queries have been raised con- 
cerning Shahzada Muhammad Azim Bahadur,” who led the unrest at 
Hissar, Punjab. As evidence against the Mughal descent of Shahzada 
Firuz Shah it is important to note that the title of Shahzada was not 
exclusive to the Mughal dynasty “large Ferazee population residing in 
Pergunnah Chourasee .. . the son of their old leader Tatoo Meer is 
styled by them Shahzadah’.” 

It may seem pedantic to discuss at such length the ancestry of the 
Shahzada—obviously his importance derives entirely from his actions 
during, and to a lesser extent after, the Mutiny, rather than from his 
membership of a family which, with him as the only exception, by this 
time lacked “even an iota of the indomitable energy and spirit of enter- 
prise that enabled Babur to found a new empire”.* Nevertheless, suffi- 
cient prestige still attached to the Mughal dynasty to enable it to act as 
the titular leadership during the Mutiny, and the natural reaction of the 
sepoy regiments to march to Delhi finds a smaller parallel in the diverse 
elements accepting the leadership of the Shahzada in Malwa. 

Many maulavis and faqirs played a significant part in the Mutiny 
of whom the Maulvi of Faizabad was only the most famous. None 
took royal titles or claimed Mughal ancestry, and so it is unlikely that 
Firuz Shah, if he had been merely a faqir claiming the allegiance of 
of Muslim zealots, would have needed to either. It is true that the 
Maulvi of Faizabad (Ahmadullah Shah) took the utle “king of Hindus- 
tan” but this was only a few days before his death at Pawayan on the 
5 June 1858,” and previously he had restricted himself to the religious 
title of khalifat-ullah.* A reference has also been made to his supposed 
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descent from the Kutb Shahi dynasty of Golkunda” but such claims 
would confer little more than social prestige compared with the universal 
all-India aspect of the Mughal dynasty. More convincing ‘evidence sup- 
porting Firuz Shah’s claim to Mughal descent is to be found in the 
contacts he bad with other imperial princes, notable Mirza Kuchuk 
Sultan” and Mirza Bulaki,” respectively son and son-in-law of Bahadur 
Shah I, who were unlikely to tolerate any impostor. 
B. MALWA and CENTRAL INDIA May 1857—February 1858. 

In 1855 Shahzada Firuz Shah left Delhi in order to undertake the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. He arrived back in India in May 1857, landing 
‘at Bombay,” and made his way northwards in order to take part in the 
struggle against the British “hurrying to the front of what he considered 
was a war for.independence” (according to. one writer). The exact 
` chronology of his’ movements is somewhat obscure since it appears he 
was involved in two parallel campaigns, one to disrupt the British position 
in Malwa and Eastern Rajputana, the other to reinforce the insurgents 
further north in the major conflict area by persuading the rebellious ele- 
“ments in Central India to coalesce under his leadership and march 
northwards. 

The Malwa campaign from July to N ovember 1857 was significant 
not only because of the important strategical considerations, but even 
. miore-so-because of the predominantly Muslim character of the uprising. 
All accounts stress the part played by the mercenary elements but inade- 
quate attention is given to the fact that the events of 1857-8 made more 
favourable, rather than created, the conditions in which these elements 
were able to exercise predominant control. Only a few enclaves of 
Muslim rule remained (Bhopal, Tonk and Jaura), and the mercenaries 
(described variously as Pathans, Arabs, Wilayatis, Afghans, Rohillas and 
Makranis) although often of supreme importance in political conflicts” 
had to accept a subordinate position to their Maratha and Rajput emp- 
‘Joyers.. It is in this context that the jihadi enthusiasm, and the attempt 
to set up a Muslim state at Mandasur® (ephemeral though it was) must 
be studied, not merely as an expression of revolt against the British. 
Similarly, a study of the Muslim leaders shows the importance of pre- 
éxisting inter-dynastic disputes in determining the choice of revolt or 
acquiescence to British rule." At Indore the-major influence was concen- 
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trated in the hands of Nawab Waris Muhammad Khan, an unsuccessful 
claimant to the regency of Bhopal.* Other collaterals of the Bhopal line 
actively leading the insurgents were the Ambapani Nawabs.* At Tonk 
the Nawab proclaimed that a holy war against the English was unjusti- 
fied,® but his uncle had to be arrested for pro-rebel sympathies. Again, 
the Nawab of Jaura was extremely co-operative with the British,” but 
his relative Abdul Sattar Khan® joined Firuz Shah, and remained in the 
field until F ebruary 1859. 5 

The situation in Malwa and the contiguous provinces was certainly 
favourable for decisive action by any leader possessing sufficient prestige 
and authority to hold the allegiance of the disaffected. There were con- 
centrations of underemployed mercenaries in most of the small states.® 
The Muslim minorities in the Rajputana towns were “fiercely rebellious 
but without being able to do much harm”.® Both the British officered 
contingent troops in their cantonments throughout the region and the 
State armies of the princes had already mutinied or were wavering. 

On the 4 June the Nimach Sepoys mutinied followed by those-at 
_ Nasirabad on the 8th“ and the Gwalior contingent on the 14th.” Part 

of Holkar’s army rose at Indore on the Ist July led by Waris Muhammad 

Khan, Saadat Khan (an unemployed officer) and Maulvi Abdus Samad, 
a Muslim zealot.* The contingent troops at Mhau followed suit under 
Murad Ali Khan.“ On the same day the Dhar mercenaries burned the 
British posts at Bhopawar and Sirdarpur and by the 3lst August, they 
controlled the fort at Dhar.* The rajas of Amjhera® and Jhabua” were 
also largely dependent on their Arab troops who adopted extreme anti- 
British attitudes, and the former soon followed the example of his troops. 
Durand (the acting Agent to the Governor General in Céntral India) 
- himself remarked that Firuz Shah had made a judicious selection of a 
base for his activities.* ‘The activities of fakirs and maulvis among the 
troops had also led to the formation of small groups of Ghazis® through- 
out the region. ` 

On his arrival Firuz Shah lacked resources and followers, but he did 
possess considerable religious prestige as a Haji, the more ‘valuable as it 
was linked with Mughal descent and so “the revolt in this part of India 
now tended to centre in the hands of Prince Feroz Shah of the Delhi 
family who showed more force ‘of character than his decadent relatives 
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at Delhi itself’. The exact nature of the’seizure of Mandasur is dis- 
puted. Some accounts state that in July the town was captured by rebels 
from Sindhia’s army together with some cavalry from the contingent at 
Gwalior” who were then joined by “all the turbulent Afghans and foreign 
mercenaries in the surrounding districts’ with Firuz Shah at their head. 
However, if such a rebel attack took place in July it must have had only 
temporary effect since when the Shahzada appeared in August he had 
to overcome the opposition of Gwalior State officials with the aid of some 
“two or three hundred Mewatees out of employ”.® He initially pro- 
claimed a jihad at Khbachrod but was driven away by the Kamasdar 
(revenue officer) of Mandasur and “took refuge in an obscure temple in 
‘ the vicinity called Burmajee ka Mundir”. Here he accumulated a follow- 
ing and marched upon Mandasur where his appearance “was the signal 
for a general rising of the Mahomedan population of the town and 
district. . . and of the defection of the Mukranee and Vilaetee mercenary 
troops of the Soobah”.* 

It has been stated that an “important fact (of the period 1857) was 
the way in which Muslims and Hindus without doubt or hesitation looked 
to Delhi and Bahadur Shah”™ but here at Mandasur was a parallel Mughal 
state, more emphatically Muslim in outlook—a final attempt to reestablish 
the political superstructure of immigrant Muslim adventurers. At Delhi 
the jihadi contingents were regarded as an embarrassment threatening 
Hindu-Muslim co-operation® while at Mandasur an assertion of the Ghazi 
attributes of the Mughal Padishah can be seen in periodic new proclama- 
tions of the jihad” and in “The Kotwal, a Brahmin was made a Mussal- 
man of ...an illustration of . . . the intolerance of the leaders of the 
movement’. An estimate of the rebel strength makes reference to 
almost exclusively Muslim support,® although a Bhil contingent under 
Bhim Naik did join.” A minister was appointed, a descendant of the 
Muslim family which had until the 1830s held the position of hereditary 
izaradar (revenue farmer) of the district, one Mirzaji." To consolidate 
his position the Shahzada addressed letters to the rulers of Partabgarh, 
Jaura, Sitamau, Ratlam and Salumbar to recognise his rule and to provide 
money and supplies of munitions.“ However, the attempt failed just 
as did the circular addressed by Bahadur Shah II to the rulers of Bikanir, 
_ Alwar, Jaipur and Datia.* The adoption of a new name on his being 
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proclaimed ruler* suggests an independent position. visavis Delhi, as this 
change was generally restricted to ruling members of the dynasty. | 

The establishment at Mandasur as rebel headquarters had serious 
implications for British strategy in the area. Not only were communica- 
tions with Bombay threatened,® but the inability to start a campaign 
against the rebels until after the monsoon season gave a temporary sta- 
bility to the Shahzada’s regime, which was enhanced by successes gained 
by forces subordinate or-allied to him at other centres. The resultant 
prestige attracted numerous followers® so that by September an army of 
about 18,000 was at his disposal. Although it is not true that “there 
were risings organised by Prince Firuz Shah of Delhi in the Dhar state, 
at Mahidpur Goria and other places”? he was certainly in contact with 
the mercenary troops who were involved there and at places such as Kota 
where Mihrab Khan temporarily held’ the pro-British Maharao prisoner 
after the 15 October.* It was only the advance of Durand and Stuart 
that kept the Nawab of Jaura on his shaky throne. The dangers inherent 
at Haidarabad where on the 12 June the Green flag had been raised, and 
on the 17 July a premature rising had taken place of Rohilla mercenaries 
under Turabaz Khan, and religious extremists under Maulvi Ala’ud-din,® 
suggested that prolonged rebel successes at Mandasur would- incite more 
serious insurrectionary attempts in this traditional centre of Muslim zea- 
lots. Certainly there were serious disturbances in the Deccan regions 
early in the following year” but British success in quelling the Malwa 
rising held “the Narbadda line between the blazing North and the 
smouldering South”, and meant they occurred in isolation. Also it 
became imperative to prevent a link up between the disaffected pad 
at Indore and the Mandasur regime. 

Simultaneously with the advance of the Central India Field Force 
under Durand and Brigadier Stuart, the insurgents made sustained 
attempts to expand the area under their control. Jiran was attacked on 
the 22 October,” to secure a munitions convoy thought to be travelling 
through it. For over one week (22-31 October) Dhar was held by the 
mercenaries against the British.” After evacuating the fort they attacked 
the Mahidpur contingent under Major Timmins ;* the native officer, 
Shaikh Rahmatulla waved a Green flag and his men joined the rebels 
but were defeated at Rawal by Major Orr on the 13th November.” From 
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the 8th to the 22nd Nimach was besieged by troops from Mandasur.” 
However, the British advance necessitated their withdrawal,” and the 
decisive battle for supremacy in Malwa was fought at Guraria on the 
24th. An extremely stubborn defence enabled the Shahzada to escape 
from Mandasur on the following day with some 2,000 followers, heading 
for Nangarh.” The collapse of Mandasur meant the end of an inde- 
pendent Muslim initiative in Central India, and together with the fall 
of Delhi deprived the active representative of the Mughal dynasty of 
any possibility other than a subordinate role in the remaining period of 
struggle. Lack of any substantial local basis of support in Malwa, and 
almost total reliance on non-indigenous military support is evident in 
“the debris of the Shahzada’s forces is scattered in small parties making 
their way through the jungles avoiding towns and villages for the people 
have turned on them and destroy them”,” and also in the extremely 
determined resistance made by the mercenaries to the British advance, 
absence of any local replacement reserves made every battle vital. 

For a considerable part of the time of the campaigns in Malwa the 
Shahzada appears to have been attempting to secure the support of 
various contingents which had mutinied, initially in order to march to 
Delhi. There are reports of a Mughal prince at Gwalior sometime in 
August (or as early as the 31 July 1857) competing with agents of Nana 
Sahib for the loyalty of the Indore and Mhau troops who were there.” 
Also it was reported that about 1,000 Ghazis in Gwalior were the personal 
followers of the prince. It was stated that the prince had taken over the 
leadership of thé contingent from Saadat Khan, one of the instigators 
of mutiny at Indore. The hostile attitude-of the Rana of Dholpur is . 
supposed to have made the prince return to Malwa. He was certainly 
at Gwalior again in September, and troops under his command left the 
town on the 5th October and marched on Agra where they were defeated 
on the 10th.” He is then believed to have returned to Mandasur to direct 
the closing stages of the Malwa campaign. 

This prince is supposed to have come direct from Delhi (but the 
reference could refer instead to membership of the Delhi royal family)” 
and not to be identical with the Mandasur Shahzada. However, the 
proclamation issued in the name of Firuz Shah at Bareilly on the 17 or 
18 February 1858% is conclusive in establishing that “7 one prince wag 
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involved. “Before the rebellion broke out I had gone to Mecca and on 
my return. . . when I left Bombay on my way back to this part of India 
I persuaded the people on the road as far as Gwalior to make a jihad... 
to. this effect I took pledges. from a great number of chiefs and warriors. 
A small force accompanied me from Gwalior and I had intended to fight 
as soon as I had matured my plans but the religious zeal of my troops 
became so great they paid no attention to discipline. They consequently 
unadvisedly advanced on Agra” (and were defeated). With the exception 
of the reference to a ‘jihad’ there is no mention of the events at Manda- 
sur, and it could be argued that the rising there was the work of ‘a wan- 
dering Haji” whose exploits became identified with the career of the 
genuine prince. Certainly there exist various problems of chronology, 
but to elevate them into a case for two separate ‘Shahzadas’ would appear 
to strain the evidence too far. 


C. RATHGARH and JHANSI. 


The battle of Guraria marked the end of the first and most impor- 
tant phase of the Shahzada’s career during the mutiny, but for another 
eighteen months until mid 1859 he was still engaged in military opera- 
tions against the British. From the end of November 1857 to March 
1858 there is little evidence regarding his movements, and such as there 
is, is partially contradictory. There is a report of the arrival of “Firuz Shah 
another prince of the Delhi line” at Fatehgarh to join Mirza Kuchak 
Sultan, and both princes remained there “until the 2 January 1858 and - 
then fled with the Nawab of Farrukhabad on the arrival of British troops 
after the battle of Khudaganj”,® but this could refer to the Mirza Firuz 
Shah who was in Delhi during the siege. 

He was reported present at the fort of Rathgarh (Rahatgarh), making 
his escape just before the fort was captured by the Central India Field 
Force under Sir Hugh Rose on the 29 January 1858. A letter was found 
there from the Raja of Banpur which addressed Firuz Shah as ‘King’ 
and deplores the lack of support forthcoming from native chiefs.” The 
garrison of the fort consisted of some 45Q Pathan and Wilayati followers 
of the Ambapani Nawabs, and one of the latter, Fazi Muhammad Khan 
was captured and hung.” The other, Adil Muhammad Khan seems to 
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have escaped with Firuz Shah and accompanied him to Jhansi. How 
long Firuz Shah remained at Jhansi is doubtful,® and his presence there 
in any case passed largely unnoticed”. Its said he came here and he 
must have been treated hospitably by the Rani. I am not certain.” 
© It was presumably-while he was at Jhansi that the proclamation 
bearing his name was issued at Bareilly on the 17 February. Production 
of the proclamation and its circulation appears to have been the respon- 
sibility of one Wazir Khan, previously a subordinate assistant surgeon at 
Agra, who was a follower of the Shahzada until early in 1859. The 
wording effectively exploits the fears of Muslims and Hindus regarding 
British policy. Also a brief review is given of Firuz Shah’s activities 
in 1857, and constant emphasis is given -to the religious concept of the 
struggle, stressing the need for unity among both sections of Indian 
society against the “ill-disposed Christians’—“The object in view is 
purely of a religious nature, therefore it is made known to all Hindus 
and Muslims that whoever is so fortunate to possess the grace of God he 
will ] join us in this réligious war” and “It is not my object to wage this 
war for worldly gain”. 

The aim of the proclamation appears to have been the establishment 
of Firuz Shah as a distinctive leader in the Awadh and Rohilkhand 
sphere. He emphasises the time he has spent in preparation and gather- 
ing recruits (an optimistic figure of 150,000 is given) and specifically 
enjoins the followers of Birjis Kadr (Wali of Lakhnau) and Khan Bahadur 
Khan (the Rohilla leader) not to desert their leaders in order to join his 
forces. Much of the sympathy which’came to him from the Anglo- 
_ Indian Press in 1859,” and which has been re-expressed in recent works” 
stems from the passage “The delay that has occurred hitherto in expelling 
the English has been caused by the will and order of providence, for the 
army mercilessly murdered women and children in violation of the orders 
of their Sirdars, and gave themsélves up so much to plunder that they 
turned victory into defeat. They likewise oppressed the people and did 
not mind the orders of their leaders ;” but the passage is even more 
important as high-lighting the ultimate incompatibility between the sepoy 
regiments which had acted in haste and out of panic, and the traditional 
leaders to whom they gave nominal allegiance, who attempted to impose 
some of the rudiments of strategy and discipline. 
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D. AWADH and ROHILKHAND. March to December 1858. 


'=* By March 1858 Firuz Shah had joined the disparate elements 
attempting to hold Awadh and Rohilkhand against the advancing British 
forces under General Campbell. In the confusion of mutinous sepoy 
regiments, talukhdars and their retainers, the resurrected Nawabi army, 
and the Muslim zealots under the Faizabad Maulvi,™ the contingent 
under the Shahzada would make little impression, and such. leadership 
as there was already concentrated in the hands of the Maulvi, the 
Lakhnau court party led by the Begam Hazrat Mahal, the major talukh- 
-dars, and in Rohilkhand, the representative of the old dynasty Khan 
Bahadur Khan. In April a government spy in Bareilly reported “the 
Shahzada Firuz Shah is stated to be in no way influential—he has 200 
Punjaubee Musulman horse and about 200 others with him’”® but never- 
theless he built up a sufficient following” to play a significant part in the 
resistance to the British reoccupation. He was present'at the defence of 
Lakhnau and escaped when the British captured the city on the 18/19 
March” from there making his way to Bareilly, headquarters of Khan 
Bahadur Khan.” He was accompanied by Mirza Kuchuk Sultan who 
had also been at Lakhnau.” ‘The core of his support came from the 
12th Irregular Cavalry (the Irregular Cavalry Regiments were all predo- 
minantly Muslim) and he was joined by Rohilla insurgents at Mahmu- 
dabad.'” 


His first military operation was an attack on Moradabad on the 22 
April. He remained in the vicinity of the town until the 27th,™ when 
he retreated towards Bareilly on the advance of Brigadier General Jones. 
In a token battle on the 22nd he defeated the troops of the Nawab of 
Rampur™ (who had taken over the administration of the district on behalf 
of the British), most of whom joined his force at the instigation of a 
disgruntled relative of the Nawab." This action was expanded by 
rumour into “the Shahzada lately marched with a brigade to Rampore 
and compelled the loyal Nawab to flee to Naini Tal and took possession 
of his territory in the name of the prophet’. The objective of Firuz 
Shah was plunder, like other rebel leaders he was short of money and 
supplies but his demands were resisted by the merchants and bankers led 
by Rai Parduman Kishan™ and he was “beaten off by the towns folk who 
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rejected the communal strife raised up by the Muslim government” in 
Rohilkhand.’® On the 25 a second army sent by the Nawab of Ka 
defeated the i insurgents, W and on the 27 “the city was evacuated . . . the 
Shahzada in command retreating with his troops on Bareilly”. His 
follower Wazir Khan was defeated the same day at Kakrala. 

In May the reduction of Rohilkhand was made a priority by the 
British, and four columns advanced on Bareilly “a great city believed to 
be the last stronghold of the mutineers to be filled with thousands of men 
whose only wish was for death in the struggle with the infidel’.'” The 
part played by Firuz Shah in the defence of Bareilly is not altogether 
clear, Certainly he made no attempt to resist Brig. Gen. Jones at 
Mirgan} (14 miles from Bareilly) where he was posted on the 4 May,” 
and Ball claims “the prince Firuz Shah had, as usual, left the town before 
the near approach of real danger”.!!! However, conflicting evidence 
exists that Firuz Shah led the cavalry attack on the 5 May at the Battle 
of Nakatia bridge’? (in which battle the Rohilla Ghazis appropriated most 
of the publicity) and a further report was current that Firuz Shah and 
Bandi Khan were “at Bareilly prepared to fight and die but that their 
followers were deserting them”.'® Reports were also current that the 
Shahzada had been killed in action at Bareilly,‘ but on the 14 May he 
reinforced the forces of the Faizabad Maulvi and the Begam Hazrat 
Mahal in their attack on the Shahjahanpur jail in which a small British 
force was holding out. An extensive area was still controlled by the 
insurgents in this region,'® but the advance of Campbell drove them suc- 
cessively from Shahjahanpur on the 18th,” and Muhamdi (headquarters 
of the Maulvi) on the 24th."* The death of the Maulvi at Pawayan on 
the 5th of June, increased the tensions between the various leaders since 
Khan Bahadur Khan, Ismail Khan and Fi iruz Shah refused to give up his 
treasure to the Begam.'” 

On the 10th June Firuz Shah was reported at Bangarmau and raid- 
_ ing the territory as-far as Asiwan. He was attempting to form some 

basis for an administrative system, encouraging the zamindars to support 
his claims to royalty by promising a three year exemption from revenue 
payments. Allahdad Khan was appointed tahsildar of Bangarmau, and 
` plans were made to set up Narpat Singh of Roayya at Fatehpur Chaurasi. 
Firuz Shah had established his headquarters (thana) at Safipur. His 
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main support came from the Afghan and Mewati zamindars of Sitalganj, 
and also from various Maulvis such as Lakkar Shah who accompanied 
him on his raid of Mohan and Malha on the 16th July,” and accom- 
panied him back into Central India. . 

In July Firuz Shah was based at Rasulabad, and a series of letters 
addressed by him to Mir Mansab Ali, Chaudhri and Chakledar of Rasula- 
bad, give evidence of an attempt to use the existing administrative 
machinery in the interests of the insurgents, chiefly to raise money “so 
that I (Firuz Shah) may be relieved of the persistent demands of the 
army”. It is also evident that Firuz Shah, despite his claims to 
appoint' and dismiss! officials‘and landowners, lacked any effective 
authority to overcome the delays and non-compliance practised by local 
dignitaries.” 

A series of skirmishes, notably at Rahimabad on the 29th July, and 
Sandila on August 11th'” when, on both occasions Firuz Shah was defeated 
by Kavanagh, and the consolidation by September of a band of British 
control right across the middle of Awadh from East to West'® drove 
Firuz Shah towards the Nepal border. On the 18th September he was 
reported with other Mughal princes at Naurangabad,™ and was in the 
Sitapur region until October. In the same month Firuz Shah and Khan 
Bahadur Khan requested the Raja of Mitauli for assistance,' and on the 
9th November, the Shahzada, in company with Narpat Singh (his ally at 
Bangarmau) was defeated at Minaoli."* On the 18th November he was 
still in command of a substantial force at Khairabad, some 8,000 troops, 
and 8 guns, supported by Lakkar Shah, and the rebel Chakledar of 
Khairabad, Har Prasad. It is significant that with the exception of the 
latter and Narpat Singh Rohiawala, Firuz was almost exclusively depen- 
dent on Muslim support, and it was only in the final stages of the conflict 
in 1859 that he briefly cooperated with.the Maratha leaders. 


(To be Continued) 
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Agricultural [Production in Bengal, 
1850-1900 : Cu-existence of 
Decline and Growth 


1. The causes of the decline of culttvation in some parts of Bengal. 


N explaining the ‘stagnation’ in India’s agricultural output between 
1890 and 1947 Dr. Daniel and Mrs. Alice Thorner have emphasized 

‘a number of related factors endemic in the rural situation which served 
to hold down agricultural output’.' Such a situation as described by the 
Thorners undoubtedly adversely affected agriculture, but these effects are 
scarcely statistically measurable. The present analysis of the causes of 
the decline of cultivation in some parts of Bengal—mostly in western, 
central and northern districts of Bengal proper—is confined to two 
‘external’ circumstances—the decay of the river system and malaria 
causing extensive rural depopulation. 


`Y 


1A. Causes of the decay of the river system. 


A deltaic river system is a complex process having several component 
parts: (a) off-take from the main river; (b) the central channel; (c) 
numerous branches leading off from the main channel, acting as distri- 
butaries one season and feeders at another ; (d) the lateral spill basins on 
each side of the central channel of the effluent? An active river system 
is a result of integration of these parts. Its foundation is what is called 
‘flush alternating with flood’. During floods a delta effluent carries off 
from the main river a larger volume of water than its channel can hold. 
The surplus water, consequently, spills over the lateral spill basin, and 
the silt deposit contained in it accumulates on the basin. When the 
tide recedes and the level of the river falls, the silt-free water leaves the 
basin, and while passing through the channel flushes it. This activity 
- ot the river is impaired when the integrated system fails to normally 
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function. The failure is mostly due to gradual diminution in the volume 
of the spill-water and the consequent restriction of the spill area. This 
immediately reacts on the flushing and scouring of the central channel 
where silt tends to accumulate, so much so that it is eventually choked 
up. An active river system thus tends to-be moribund. This may some- 
times happen naturally. A continual rise in the river bed resulting from 
the deposit of silt over the years necessitates a change in the main river 
course, so.that the branch rivers tend to be cut off from the main river 
and increasingly stagnant. Human interference, too,-may have a role 
in this where embankments, roads and railways result in shutting out the 
free river spill. 

In Bengal the decay of the river system as a natural process had been 
taking place over a long time, and nothing spectacular happened in - 
respect in the particular period under review, but a further decay as 
result of human interference was pointed out by contemporary aes 
as a significant development in our period. Embankments as a protection 
against flood were a particular form of this interference. A much greater 
interference was constituted by railways* and the embankments and the 
feeder roads that railways had called into existence—the embankments 
designed to prevent any breach in the railways by flood and the feeder - 
roads to link the railways with remote villages in order to facilitate the 
movement of raw materials and manufactured goods. The direction of 
the extension of railways had a logic of its own, entirely independent of 
the course of the Bengal rivers, and the consequence was a serious obs- 
cucuen to this course. 


IB. The origin of malaria and ihe circumstances contributing to its 


growth. 


The origin of malaria was a TETE point at this time. Most 
contemporary reports, however, related it to the decaying river system, 
though local circumstances had much to do with the variation in the 
degree of its intensity from place to place. Defunct rivers, with the asso- 
ciated phenomenon of large areas, previously serving as spill basins, now 
inadequately flooded, partially dried up at certain seasons of the year, 
full of ditches, stagnant pools with edges overgrown with weeds and grass, 
provided ideal conditions for the breeding and proliferation of anopheles 
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mosquitoes—the carriers of malaria germ. A special committee inves- 
tigating the origin of the outbreak of malaria in an epidemic form in 
1863 emphasised moribund rivers as a striking feature of the large tract 
affected by it. In 1869 Dr. Thompson, Civil Surgeon of Hugli, pointed 
out that the part of the district worst hit by the fever was precisely the 
area between the Damodar and the Hugli rivers where numerous rivulets 
(Khals), once carrying the water of the Damodar into Hugli, had all 
tended to be moribund when embankments between 1853 and 1863 had 
shut it out.® Cockerell, Magistrate of the district, also noted how ‘the 
sudden change in the health of the population of a whole district within 
a few years’ coincided with those embankments. Villagers themselves, 
whom Stoddard, Superintending Engineer, South West Circle, met in 
1872 emphasized this correlation.’ The outbreak of the fever in Jessore, 
particularly in the region around the district headquarters, was explained 
by the ‘drying up’ of the river Bhairab. Once a ‘fine large river’ it was 
‘much damaged by a bund thrown across it’ by a local indigo planter, so 
that it became ‘a filthy floating morass on the edges, and choked with 
weeds and mud’.® Dr. French, Civil Surgeon of Rajshahi, agreed with 
the local opinion that ‘the fever was caused by a want of inundation’. 
In fact it was a universal view. 

Once the fever had broken out, other circumstances, some of which 
were partly related to the decay of the river system, helped it strengthen 
its grip. Insufficient and polluted drinking water was one. A report 
on Nadia, one of the worst malaria-affected districts, says: ‘the district 
is becoming more and more arid, tanks and other reservoirs of water dry 
up even before the hot season’. According to the Nadia Fever Com- 
mission (1881) ‘the water supply in Nadia is of the worst possible quality’."' 
In Jessore the fever was at its worst in those parts of Jhenidah and 
Magurah subdivisions where the scarcity of drinking water was chronic. 
While investigating the origin and extent of malaria in Burdwan in 1871- 
72, Dr. Jackson, Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal, formed a similar 
opinion, and went as far as to say: ‘of all the gifts that could be conferred 
on them [the people], that of free supply of good water for drinking and 
irrigation would be the most beneficial’. The scarcity of good drinking 
water, the Burdwan Commissioner pointed out, was partly due to the 
infrequency of river inundations as a consequence of the decaying rivers.” 


5 


4 
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The question of the bearing of a deficient food supply..on the spread 
of malaria and on the degree of mortality caused by it was raised by 
contemporary observers. Recent studies on demographic reverses in 
Europe in, particular periods emphasize the correlation between the rela- 
tive intensity of diseases causing them and the deficiency of the existing 
food supply. For instance, the high mortality from the Black Death and 
the other’ 14th century epidemics has been attributed to the ‘prolonged 
undernourishment’ resulting from the rate of population growth having 
outstripped the rate of growth of agricultural production.* The kind of 
meticulous enquiry needed for establishing such a correlation was not 
made in Bengal. It is, however, interesting to find:that quite a number 
of Bengal officers reporting on the fever were inclined to the ‘hunger’ 
theory of fever ‘common in Germany and Great Britain, and which was 
so largely accepted in Ireland in the post-famine literature of 1848’. 
Haig, Chief Engineer, Irrigation Branch, Bengal, related ‘the excessive 
mortality’ to ‘the failing stamina of the population generally, to a dege- 
neration and loss of vital energy’ caused by ‘impoverished and underfed 
condition of the great mass of the people’. In Burdwan Dr. Jackson 
found that ‘thousands of lives have been lost for want of proper nourish- 
ment.... The diet of the modern Bengalee ... is lamentably unfit 
to enable him to successfully withstand the exhausting effects of the 
fever’? When the prices of food rose® the ‘want of proper nourishment’ 
was probably partly due to diminished food-intake. Increased food prices 
particularly hit agricultural labourers and wage labourers, since a rise in 
the food prices was seldom accompanied by a corresponding rise in the 
wages of labour. A rise in the wages of labour ‘is certainly not even 
` temporarily the case in the agricultural districts of Bengal.’® The poor 
quality of the-common people’s diet struck the local officers who investi- 
gated the origin of the fever. The fish consumed, Dr. Jackson saw, ‘is 
often decomposing ; it is only on river banks’ or on the margins of Khals 
during the rainy season that fresh fish is procurable’.” As for vegetables 
there was practically none: ‘One thing that struck me greatly was... 
the.absence of vegetable gardens or cultivation. Except on the eastward, 
on ‘some low land annually inundated by the Damodar, I saw none 
whatever.”*! Most people could scarcely afford to buy milk, since it had 
become twice or thrice as dear as it was 15 year ago (1858), as a consequ- 
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ence of the fast disappearance of pasture lands and the immense loss of 
cattle caused by the recurring cattle murrains of the past few years.” 
The Magistrate of Rangpur explained in a similar way ‘the want of. 
stamina’ in the people.” 

Hence the heaviest toll of the fever amongst the poorest consisting, 
as Dr. Jackson found, of ‘labourers, men who having no land work as 
coolies or hired cultivators.’ The Magistrate of Burdwan came to learn 
that ‘the class visited most severely by the fever has been the lowest 
class—that of the daily labourers, which class is also notoriously the 
poorest, the worst fed, clothed and housed’* J. Mukherji, Deputy 
Magistrate on Special Duty in connection with the Fever Enquiry, could 
write with ‘tolerable accuracy that the well-to-do cultivators who could 
save capital escaped with comparative immunity, while those who lived 
from hand to mouth, the masses of cultivators, agricultural labourers, 
weavers ... died without number’. 

In a the deficiency of the food supply, some officers stressed, 
like some historians of the Black Death and other epidemics in Europe, 
the role of over-population. Whinfield, Magistrate of Burdwan, for'in- 
stance, thought that the fever, by killing a number of people, served to 
correct the imbalance in the economy produced by the existence of a 
population far too big for the food resources to support it. He and 
others who shared his view did not, however, substantiate it by relevant 
statistics. A deficiency m the food supply would be a likely result where, 
on-the one hand, given the existing farming technique, any further ex- 
tension of cultivation was not possible without bringing in marginal lands, 
whose productivity would be soon exhausted, and, on the other hand, 
population tended to grow. Assuming that occupations other than agri- 
culture were insignificant, the food supply could not be supplemented by 
imports, since the agricultural community could not pay for them. 

The particular origin of malaria and the circumstances aggravating 
it account for one of its significant characteristics ; 1t was not a temporary 
phenomenon, like the plague in Bihar in the last decade of the 19th 
century or the influenza throughout the greater part of India in 1918-1919, 
disappearing for ever after a brief spell of terrible ravage. Its potency as 
a killer derived from its recurrence. It could easily overpower the people, 
already enfeebled by it, when it struck them again. That was-why when 
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it broke out in two successive years, more people died in the second year 
than in the first.” Moreover, the fever was far from confined to a small 
region, A characteristic feature of it was its tendency to widen its sphere 
of influence, temporarily leaving an old habitat, and striking a new one. 
The scene of its worst ravages was an extensive area of western, central 
and northern Bengal—Burdwan, Midnapur, Birbhum, Bankura, Murshi- 
dabad, Hugli, Nadia, Jessore, Khulna, Pabna, Rangpur, Rajshahi and 
Dinajpur. 

Where the fever broke out first remained a debatable point. Most 
observers agreed that the place was Jessore. There was, however, no 
doubt that the large scale destructiveness with which the fever was asso- 
ciated was a development mainly in the second half of the 19th century. 
Breaking out in a severe form in Jessore in 1847-48 and again in 1854-56, 
it tended to spread westward, culminating in the frightful epidemic which 
devastated large part of Hugli, the 24-Parganas and Nadia between 1857 
and 1864. Its force seemed to have been spent for nearly two years. 
But it struck again further west, Burdwan having been worst hit in the 
epidemic of 1866-69. Birbhum was the next victim. A large area in 
the southern part of the district was laid waste in 1870-71. The scene of 
desolation in 1871-72 was the northern part of Birbhum, Midnapur and 
Howrah. It soon gripped large parts of northern Bengal—Rangpur, 
Dinajpur, Rajshahi, Pabna and some other places. The impression that 
it had worn itself out in its old places proved wrong. For instance, 
Nadia was ravaged again, two years in succession, 1880 and 1881. ‘This 
was thus the history of the fever ; spread to new areas and consolidation 
of its grip in the old. 


2. Eftects of the decaying river system and of malaria on agriculture. 

Contemporary reports tell us how each of these two developments— 
decaying rivers and malaria—had adversely affected agriculture. It is 
however, difficult to measure the extent of the decline of cultivation 
brought about by each. The two were associated phenomena. 


2a. Effects of the decaying rivers. 
The decay of the river system tended to adversely affect agriculture 
in various ways. ‘The cessation of the river flood deprived: the entire spill 
6 
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basin of silt—a fertilising agent. The rain water, the only alternative in 
the absence of an efficient irrigation system, was a poor substitute. 
Peasants near the Damodar used to say that this substitution resulted in 
reducing the productivity of land by about 42%: This made impossible 
yearly cropping and necessitated fallowing. Apart from the fall in the 
ageregate outturn, another striking result was the substitution of inferior 
crops for superior ones, since land could not any longer retain enough 
moisture necessary for their cultivation. The cultivation of Aman (winter 
rice) which needed an abundant water supply was being replaced by that 
of aus (early rice)—a coarse grain having a much smaller outturn than 
the aman. 

Some districts suffered more than others, and Nadia was one of the 
worst sufferers. A ‘very serious diminution of the water supply in late 
years in this part of the country’, as the Assistant Collector of Chuadanga 
reported, was a common complaint of the local peasants. 2 The. Deputy 
Collector of Nadia was convinced that ʻan'institution of regular enquiries 
would bring in [similar] complaints from villages all over the district’. 
The consequent decline in the productivity of land was too well-known 
to the people of the district. In 1864 an indigo planter, engaged in the 
cultivation of indigo for 30 years, stated how the cessation of ‘yearly 
inundation’ in the last ten years had led him to discontinue his cultiva- 
tion altogether and to give up the land to the zamindar.” In 1867 the 
Deputy Collector of Nadia wrote of a ‘general want of water and . 
the consequent depreciation of value of the land’?! In the village of 
Bellogram, land was ‘principally, if not solely from this cause, so much 
depreciated that the estates fall back barren on the hands of Government’, 
and such depreciation was estimated at 75%. Conditions were similar 
in other villages like Nakashipara. The Nadia Fever Commission (1881) 
also wrote of ‘a consensus of opinion among Europeans and natives that 
except Jn the lower lands used for the rice crop reaped in the cold weather, 
there is a distinct decrease in the fertility of the soil of Nuddea’.: It was 
no surprise to the Commission in view of the fact that ‘no land except 
that used for sugarcane and tobacco is ever manured, and that the Ganges 
floods which are so fertilising are shut out by the embankment of the 
river.” The declining fertility necessitated the fallowing of land for 
longer years, and the “steady diminution in the net area cropped im the 
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district’ was evidence of this. In the years 1904-05 to 1908-09 the area 
was only 40% of the total cultivable area. The contraction of the area ~ 
under the aman and a corresponding ‘increase in the area under the aus 
was another result.“ The cultivation of the aman was practically confined 
to the Kalantar—a lowlying tract of black clay soil. 

Other districts, too, with a decaying river system, shared this agricul- 
tural decline. In Jessore the scene of the decline was mainly its north ` 
and north-west part, and its beginning seemed to have been recent. River 
flood which was. normal in the region between the Kumar and the 
Nabaganga rivers at about the beginning of the 19th century nearly ceased 
in the seventies. The writer of the Jessore District Gazetteer (1912) 
noted the complete cessation of river flood for the last 15 years in the 
Jhenidah subdivision, causing a ‘permanent deterioration’ of the soil and 
a diminution of the aman cultivation.” 

A similar decline in Hugli and Burdwan was noted by the local officers 
in their reports on the fever in 1873-74. R.C. Mukerji, Deputy Magistrate 
of Hugli, found that as a result of the cessation of the Damodar flood 
‘the fertility of the soil has, within the last 30 years, certainly diminished. 
.... The cultivators have been struggling hard to keep up the produc- 
tiveness of their lands .... but all these appliances fall too short of 
what nature accomplished’ 8 Juggeshur~ Mookherjee, another Deputy 
Magistrate, thus wrote of the local feeling on the question: “Wherever I 
went there was one answer from the ryots—that the productive powers of 
the soil have diminished of late’.* He distrusted the peasants at first, 
thinking that such a feeling was merely a ‘veneration of the good old 
days’. ‘On closer scrutiny’ he found that ‘the complaint was not without 
foundation’. He attributed it to the rising level of the river beds and of 
the dry Jand—a ‘change which all the districts of the Gangetic delta are 
now undergoing’—, to the embankments affecting the Kana Nadi and 
the Damodar, and to some other circumstances. His observation that 
‘the profits of agricultural classes in this district are less now than in 
1860, but they were . . . greater in 1860 than in 1840’ seem to suggest - 
that the decay had set in not very long ago. While touring the fever- 
stricken parts of Burdwan, B. N. Mukherjee found the peasants unani- 
mous on the point. Not only the productiveness of the soil, but also the 
quality of the produce, they said, had deteriorated.” 
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2b. Effects of malaria on agriculture. 
‘Malaria adversely affected agriculture by causing extensive rural 
depopulation and devitalising those who suffered from it but survived. 
Contemporary reports of the officers investigating the origin and 
extent of the fever give us an idea of the mortality from it. Dr. Elliot, 
Civil Assistant Surgeon on Special Duty to enquire into the Fever 
Epidemic of 1862-63, has thus described what his tour of inspection in 
Hugli and Barasat revealed; ‘... asa general rule, the greater portion 
of villages in both districts are overgrown with jungle and brushwood, 
_ more particularly those in which fever has been prevalent for 3 or 4 years’. 
In the -21 villages in Hugli visited by him in 1862, he found that ‘four- 
fifths of the population either have been or are affected, and fully 20% 
_ have died’.“ As for some villages in Nadia: ‘they. are.still worse, because 
they are in a more advanced state of decay. Many places have nearly 
been depopulated by the return of the epidemic from year to year’.* In 
the village of Ula the fever killed nearly 67% of the people in six years— 
1857-62. As a result, it was ‘overgrown with jungle—two-thirds or more 
of the houses have fallen into decay’. A Special Committee investigat- 
ing the origin of the epidemic at a later stage concluded: ‘upon the whole, 
we believe that 30% of the whole population of the infected area have 
died’. In 1869 Dr. Smith, Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal, confirmed 


the opinion expressed in a Memorial of the local people of Hugli and. 


Burdwan that the fever had killed im the last eight years one-third to 
one-half of the population of the 181 villages surveyed by them. Dr. 
Smith, at first inclined to dismissing the estimate as a sheer exaggeration, 
came round to the local view after visiting some of these villages. The 
population of some villages in Burdwan visited by Dr. Jackson in 1872 
declined by 57% between 1863 and 1872. Since the epidemic did not 
much affect Burdwan before 1870, the enormous loss of life occurred in 
the course of only two years.” When the fever struck Hugli again in 
1878 Pellew, Collector of the district, thus commented on its ravages in 
the villages on the dried-up river channels: “To talk of decimation is 
seriously below the truth as applied to mortality in many, very many, of 
these villages. Hardly the tenth part is left alive. The unique destruc- 
tiveness of malaria is evident from the contemporary mortuary statistics.” 

The Census statistics, too, testify to the demographic reverses in the 
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fever-stricken districts. Even where population grew, the rate of growth | 
was negligible, unless a large immigration more than counterbalanced the 
loss from the fever. e 


pAn E gea 
la l os J= si 


Percentage of variation 








Districts 1881-9] 1872-188} 
Burdwan a ies jis a — 6-2 — 0.1 
Birbhum. ig is sud — 6-95 + 06 
Bankura... a site ee + 7.55. + 2-7 
Midnapur ʻi re iia — 107 + 4.4 
Hugli ai ba des jai — 12.49 + 60 
Nadia ae an a. ae +1131 — ll 
Jessore si a _ ae dae + 8-66 — 6-1 
Khulna... ... Siig P jsi + 315 + 84 
Murshidabad en an E + 1-04 + 19 
Dinajpur si + 82 + 27 
Rajshahi sud + 2-14 — 12 
Rangpur pr — 2.58 — 16 
Bogra a + 65] + 11-2 
Pabna dy ab ae are + 8:26 + 39 


‘Source : Bengal Census Report, 1881, vol. 2. Table No. 2 p. 14; Census of 
India, 1891, vol. 3, pp. 46-47. 


In Burdwan, Rangpur and Birbhum the descending spiral was not 
reversed in the course of two decades, 1872-1891. The 6% growth in 
Hugli was entirely due to the stream of Immigration into the industrial 
belt of the Serampur subdivision of the district.” The apparent puzzle . 
of a growing population in 1872-1881 in Nadia and Jessore, the high 
mortality of which from the fever was a commonplace of official reports, 
was explained by the Superintendent of Census Operations in 1881 by 
the imperfect enumeration in 1872. The correctness of this explanation 
was confirmed by the fact that not only was the rate of growth not main- 
tained in the next decade, but that the growth was reversed. The popula- 
tion in Nadia declined by 1-1% in 1881-91. After a slight increase of 
1-4% in 1891-1901 it declined again by 2:44% in the next decade." In 
Jessore the rate of decline was more striking—2-6% in 1881-91, 4% in 
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1891-1901 and 3-03% in the next decade.” It is thus justifiable to con- 
clude that the growth of the decade 1872-81 was fictitious. Bankura was 
divided between a prosperous and a decadent region, and so was Pabna. 
The 8% decline in the population of the Bishnupur subdivision of 
Bankura between 1872 and 1891 was entirely due to the fever. The scene 
of the decline in Pabna was the western part, which lost 3-2% of its 
population in the course of two decades—1881-1901. The fever took the 
heaviest toll between 1880 and 1884, and, as a consequence, ‘many villages 
are relapsing into complete jungle’. Murshidabad, Dinajpur and Raj- 
shahi had a stationary population. The growth in Murshidabad—‘second 
on the list of the most severely affected districts’ in 1881—was trivial—a 
little over 2% between 1872 and 1891. The increase of 2:7% in the 
decade 1881-1891 in Dinajpur, which was continuously ravaged by a ‘per- 
sistent and virulent fever’, was largely due to immigration. The popula- 
tion of Rajshahi, after a small growth of 2:14% in 1872-81, declined by 
1:2% in 1881-1891, followed by a negligible increase of 1:6% in the next 
decades. The worst decade for Rajshahi was 1881-91. The “spectacle of 
whole villages depopulated by a brooding mortality’ was then common. 

This contrasts sharply with the high rate of population growth where 
the fever was absent or had only a little hold—for instance, in the eastern 
Bengal districts. While in the malaria-stricken western Bengal and 
northern Bengal the percentage of growth in the decade 1881-91 was 4-1 
and 3-4 respectively, in eastern Bengal it was 14:3. Immigration had a 
very small role in it. It was mostly a natural increase.™ 

The fever thus caused an enormous loss of life. The survivors, too, 
were left mere wrecks of human beings. The diminution of vitality where 
they had suffered once made them prone to repeated attacks afterwards, 
further draining off this vitality. Dr. Smith, Sanitary Commissioner for 
Bengal, thus described the survivors in Hugli: 


‘On entering a large village one is immediately surrounded 
by poor, miserable, squalid creatures, with enormously enlarged 
spleens, hearts and arteries visibly pulsating and struggling under 
the influences of poisoned blood . . . I do not think I exaggerate 
when I say that fifth-sixths of the children under 8... have 
spleens four times as large as natural.” | 
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`- While touring in Burdwan in 1871 Dr. Jackson, Sanitary Commis- 
sioner_for Bengal, came across a similarly ‘harrowing spectacle’ of ‘bony 
skeletons . . . in whose frail, attenuated frames, it seemed almost unna- 
tural that life should linger’. 


Depopulation adversely affected agriculture by reducing the size of 
the labour force employed in it, and devitalisation by reducing its effi- 
ciency. It is not possible to measure the size of the actual reduction in 
such labour force caused by the deaths from malaria, or to quantify the 
man-hours lost as,a consequence of the devitalisation. We, however, 
frequently come across in contemporary reports observations like the 
following one: ‘Families which were full of robust, working heads and 
could very well spare many of them from their own fields to work for 
others, can.now scarcely supply labour- adequate ‘to cultivate their own 
lands’.” In a Paper read at a meeting of the Bengal Social Science Asso- 
ciation in 1872 Peary Mohan Mukherjee, a zamindar of Uttarpara in 
Hugli referred to the ‘rare, perhaps hitherto unknown, spectacle of crops 
rotting in the fields or being destroyed by animals for the very want of 
the labour and means necessary to reap and store them’.8 A Settlement 
Officer of Jessore wrote of the ‘dearth of labour everywhere during the 
harvest season’, since ‘the agricultural population stricken by malaria 
have lost their physical vigour and energy and are growing more and 
more lazy and inert everyday, and are incapable of hard work in the field 
or at home’.™. | 


This was natural in view of the fact that the worst sufferer from the 
fever was the peasant community. The Government of Bengal thus 
generalised on the basis of the local reports on the fever received by it in 
1873-75 ; ‘most of those who died belonged to the poorer classes. The 
mortality was greatest among daily labourers, but greater .. . among’ 
occupancy ryots than among artisans’.” The Deputy Collector of Bir- 
bhum thus quantified the extent of mortality among different groups in 
the district: 379% among ‘daily labourers and beggars’, 31% among 
‘cultivating ryots’, about 19% among ‘artisans, such as smiths, potters, 
washermen, and goldsmiths’, and-12% among the ‘upper non-labouring 
classes, such as zamindars, merchants, priests and farmers’. Since 
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agriculture was the main employment in rural areas, agricultural labourers 
formed a sizable part of the first group of ‘daily labourers and beggars’. 


It was beyond the means of most peasant families to make up for 
the loss of labour of their members by employing wage labour. In fact 
such employment was extremely rare even in normal circumstances. 
. Given the small size of holdings, and the small aggregate outturn, agricul- 
ture with paid labour scarcely paid. Usually, at some seasons, when the 
labour of individual families did not suffice, peasants entered into an 
agreement of mutual help (variously known as ganta, badlan and humrul) . 
—a kind of mutual exchange of labour and of other means of production. 
The fever dislocating the rural labour supply rendered this system inope- 
rative in some places. It was ‘going out of use’ since, as a local report 
said, ‘owing to the repeated lapses of fever under which people have to 
labour, there is no certainty in the engagements of agricultural labourers’. 


The fact that the period of the worst virulence of the fever and the 
busy harvest season, particularly where the winter rice (aman) was the 
principal crop, almost coincided made all the more chronic the problem 
arising out of the reduced rural labour force. The fever broke out and 
became increasingly severe after the rains had well set in (August), and 
was severest during October-January when ‘the sodden soil is rapidly 
drying up and there is a great daily range of temperature’.* ‘The busiest 


harvest season was November-December. 


The extent to which agricultural enterprise was affected by the fever 
is revealed by the extra-ordinary phenomenon of a falling demand for 
land, even in the once densely populated district of Burdwan. There was 
‘little demand’ for bastu lands—lands on which dwelling houses were 
built. “Whenever any vacancy occurs, the zamindar has to induce the 
neighbouring people to fill it up’. More surprising was that the kala or 
dow™ lands also ‘are generally shunned owimg to the labour which-they 
require in their cultivation, unless they are in the neighbourhood of dwell- 
ing houses or enjoy any facilities for irrigating them’.® 


The disorganisation of the production process resulting from the 
scarcity of labour made the peasants in some places eager to relinquish 
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even their existing holdings. The number of notices of such relinquish- 
ments'was “especially large’, according to a report of the Bengal Board of 
Revenue of 1873-74, in Burdwan, Hugli, Birbhum, Murshidabad and 
Purnea. The Burdwan Commissioner attributed the phenomenon to the 
“distress and difficulty, arising from epidemic fever, aggravated by short 
ropa.  Juggeshur Mukherjee, Deputy Magistrate; Hugli, found. the 
majority’ of peasants, with holdings ‘disproportionately large compared 
with the labour now at their disposal . . willing to relinquish their lands 
and dancing attendance on the reminds agents to induce them to 
accept istafla [relinquishment]’.” In 1873 the Collector of Hugli wrote 
of the ‘wholesale abandonment by ryots [in thanas like Pandua] of por- 
tions of their holdings or of all their lands’ having taken place between 
1871 and 1873.2 According to a zamindar of Hugli, more than 2,000 
peasants, in one subdivision alone, applied to the Collector in a single 
month in 1872 for such ielinquishments.* The number of such relin- 
.quishments would have been far larger but for the law forbidding a partial 
relinquishment. Peasants were eager in some cases to give up the land 
used for cultivation, but not their residential sites (bastu). A local officer 
apprehended ‘serious complications . . . in future unless the parties settle 
their differences amicably’. Such relinquishments occurred also before. 
What was striking now was the largeness of their scale and that they were 
being made even ‘by the best tenants, who before the . . . epidemic fever, 
competed most eagerly for them’.” 


A considerable decline of cultivation naturally resulted, but we have 
no detailed statistics for precisely ascertaining its extent. Some official 
reports of 1874 on the fever occasionally referred to the question. In the 
village of Royan in Burdwan, 500 bigahs out of 2,000 were left fallow. 
In another village Jowgram, ‘a very large and populous village’, the fever 
brought to an end the rapid reclamation of the wastes going on for four 
decades before it broke out, and ‘nearly a fourth of the good arable land 
in the village has for several years remained’ uncultivated’’”" Haugli pre- 
. sented a similar scene. ' In the villages of the Pandua, Bansberia and 
© Dhaniakhali police stations, once so densely populated that ‘the residents 
had not even land. enough to dry their — paddy’, one-fourth of 
the Jand was left uncultivated.” 
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These reports described the conditions prevailing in the early part 
of the 1870s. Things scarcely improved in the course of the next decade. 
The Superintendent of the Census Operations in 1881 found that ‘the 
ruined villages have not yet been rebuilt, jungle still flourishes where 
populous hamlets once stood’. In Jessore the decline of cultivation was 
most marked in the western and north-western part—the Jhenidah, 
Magura and Bongaon subdivisions. The state of decay as it was found 
between 1920 and 1924 was thus summed up by the Settlement Officer 
of the district: ‘vast tracts of cultivable land are lying fallow in the 
_.Jhenidah and Bongaon subdivisions, where on account of decreasing 
demand for land its value is gradually diminishing’.* The scene of the 
decay in Midnapur was the Ghatal subdivision—once prosperous, but 
now, firmly in the grip of malaria, undergoing an irreversible process of 
decline.” The Settlement Officer of Midnapur thus reported: ‘Large 
tracts . . . are steadily getting worse, and unless some steps are taken in 
the near future they will in time go out of cultivation’. The small size 
of the cultivated area (only 48-6% of the total area) in Bankura, and the 
large size of the ‘good culturable land left fallow’ was explained by the 
District Settlement Officer by ‘the unhealthiness of the climate and the 
gradually thinning population’.”® 


2. Other developments contributing to the agricultural decline. 


The tendency of agriculture to decline as a consequence of the decay- 
ing river system and the fever was reinforced by two other developments— 
the death of a considerable cattle population from recurring murrains and 
the rising price of cattle. ` 


.The toll of the murrains was extremely heavy throughout the 1860s 
and the early part of the 1870s. Their virulence diminished afterwards, 
but they did notcompletely die out. The mortality from them was far 
larger than that in normal years from ordinary diseases, though its rate 
widely varied from place to place. .The normal annual death rate did 
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not exceed 4% to 6%. The extent of mortality from the murrains in 
some districts” is indicated by the following statistics :”° 





I H i itt 

Percentage of dead 
The area affected by the The Period of their cattle of the total — 
` cattle murrains outbreak cattle population of 

the area 

(a) Some police stations of Hugli 1867-70 28-5. 

(b) Some other parts of Hugli February- 
September, 1870 14-7 


(c) The villages, leased to the September 1869 
indigo planter James Hills February 1870 


of Nischindpur in Nadia 24-0 
(d) Some parts of the Chuadanga January- 

subdivision of Nadia February 1870 6-9 
(e) Some parts of the 24 Parganas February-April 1870 l 17-6 
(f) Some parts of Bankura ... January-May 1870 35.0 
(g) Some parts of Murshidabad June-December 1870 65-0 
(bh) Some parts of Bogra ... August-December 1869 12-0 


Cattle murrains occurred earlier too, but the murrains in the period 
under review differed from the earlier ones in two respects—they became 
more frequent and tended to be universal.” ‘This difference was attributed 
to two deévelopments—improved communications and the diminishing 
pasture ground. The first by facilitating the quick movement of large 
herds of cattle helped the spread of contagious cattle diseases. The 
second, which we will presently discuss, by depriving cattle of adequate 
food reduced their power of resistance when diseases broke out. The 
deterioration in the physique of cattle was an indisputable fact of Bengal 
villages.® 

These murrains hit the peasants all the harder since they coincided 
with the tendency of the price of cattle to rise. Thisirise was the result 
of a number of circumstances affecting the availability of cattle for agri- 
cultural uses. The shrinkage of pasture land was one, as a result of which 
the size of the cattle that rich farmers or the goalas could keep tended 
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to be smaller. In his evidence to the Cattle Plague Commission, Godie 
Joardar, an ‘agriculturist.and farmer’ of ‘Nadia, stated that in the course 
of the last 30 years the ratio of pasture land to cultivated land had shrunk 
from 10:6 to 1:15. The gradual diminution of the pasture land im 
Bengal was in fact a universal opinion. ‘The increase in cultivation at the 
cost of pasture was attributed to the increasing pressure of population— 
before malaria reduced it—and to an increasing deterioration of the soil, 
particularly where the river system had decayed.” Zamindars, too, 
encouraged this, since the pasture land usually paid a lower rate of rent 
than the cultivated land.® The fever partly affected the process in the 
districts where it broke out. But though cultivation declined, the old 
pasture ground was not necessarily recovered. Even where a part of it 
was recovered, it did not immediately lead to an increase in the number 
of cattle kept by rich farmers or the goalas. During the long time that 
the pasture had been slowly being converted into cultivation, they had 
` probably taken to other occupations, or at least the keeping of a large 
herd of cattle ceased to be their primary occupation. A switch-back to 
it after a.long time was not an easy process in very many cases. 

The slaughter of an increasing number of cattle to provide meat for 
Calcutta and other growing urban centres, particularly the ones with an 
increasing European population since the Mutiny, further diminished the 
supply of cattle for agricultural uses and thus tended to raise its price. 
What the cattle traders of the Ultadanga market in Calcutta told the 
Cattle Plague Commission was only a slightly exaggerated truth: “Cattle 
have become rare, the butchers are buying up all the cattle of the country’. 
The poisoning of cattle on a large scale had a similar consequence. In 
Saran in 1851, in Pabna in 1852, in Azimgarh in 1854-55, in Mymen- 
singh in 1868, in Jaunpur, Fyzabad and Jessore in 1869, ‘the crime [cattle- 
poisoning] was found to have assumed a serious magnitude, and to have 
become a system or organisation’.® The Cattle Plague Commission, 
which investigated the question, concluded that the scale of the crime 
was far larger than, the sporadic cases of detection and conviction sug- 
gested. In a judgment on such a case in Saran in 1851 the Judge observed 
that ‘the practice was a common one’. The feeling that the crime was 
perpetrated on a big scale led to the legislation of 1856 which made cattle- 
poisoning an offence cognisable by the local police.® The Veterinary 
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Surgeon of Jessore wrote of his conviction that the crime was ‘very largely 
practised all over the district, and is not confined to one particular place’.” 
Similar was the belief of the Assistant Magistrate of Nadia: “The crime 
is very common. In no other way can the sudden deaths of healthy 
cattle be accounted for’.® 

The wide scale of the crime was related to ae expanding hide trade. 
Its value had increased from one-tenth of a- million sterling in 1835-36 
` to over a million sterling in 1874-75." The number of hides from cattle 
dying a natural death was far too small for the growing demand for 
hides. Hence the need to poison cattle. In fact it was a common belief. 
An indigo planter of Nadia told the Magistrate of Nadia of his success 
in reducing the rate of mortality among his factory cattle by prohibiting 
the sale of skins of dead cattle.” - The collection of hides from villages, 
which was a regular occupation ‘of many a person, owed much of its 
siiccess-.to the existence of the community of muchis or chamars—profes- 
sional leather dealers, one of whose functions was to remove dead cattle 
of villagers and who, by an ‘almost involable village custom’ had a right to 
the hides of all animals dying in the village. The muchis did not let 
go the opportunity of: augmenting their income by providing a larger 
number of hides, and they were encouraged in this by the chances of easy 
escape from detection, since the symptoms associated with poisoning were 
very similar to those associated with the prevalent cattle plague. Once 
one of the essential functionaries of the village community, they tended 
to be alienated from it, and ‘gradually relinquished their other village 
customs, relations, and obligations and have become hide collectors, pure 
and simple.’ 

With the EAR supply of cattle for agricultural uses as a Conse- 
quence of all these—recurring cattle murrains, diminution of pasture land, 
slaughter of an increasing number of cattle for food and cattle-poisoning 
on a large scale—the price of- cattle tended to rise. This rise ranged 
from 87:5% to 150% m Hugli, from 4% to 150% in Burdwan in the 
decade 1861-1871, and from 100% to 150% in Chuadanga in Nadia be- 
tween 1850 and 1870.” ‘Thus, on the one hand, the peasants suffered a 
great deal from the’ loss of their cattle, and, on the other, with the in- 
creasing price of cattle, the cost of replacement became much larger. 
How. these developments affected agriculture can'be gathered from the 
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evidence of peasants and others before the Cattle Plague Commission. 
Gopal Krishna Banerji of Akna in Hugli—an ‘agriculturist, cloth mer- 
chant and moneylender’—stated how a number of clients of his, having 
suffered much from the loss of cattle, would inevitably sink into the 
position of day labourers, since he had refused to lend them money any 
more. The complete abandonment of cultivation because of the loss of 
cattle alone was, however, a rare case. But a lot of evidence contradicts 
the statement of A. Hills, an indigo planter of Nadia, that he had ‘never 
known of any instance of lands lying fallow in consequence of loss of 
cattle’. “ Leaving a part of the holding uncultivated was a common pheno- 
menon in the murrain-affected villages. For all the best efforts of the 
peasants, ‘a good ith portion of the paddy lands remained untilled for 
want of cattle’ in the Diamond Harbour subdivision of the 24-Parganas.® 
A villager of the same subdivision estimated the fallow during the ‘severe 
murrain’ of 1867-68 at 37% of the arable land.* Peasants were not every- 
where affected in a similar way by the’ oe of cattle of a similar 
magnitude.” 


3. Expansion of cultivation in some districts. 


While in the districts suffering from a decaying river system and 
an extensive rural depopulation cultivation tended to decline, in some 
other districts cultivation had been i increasing. 


The predominant factor in the incréase of auli vaton was population 
growth. Other circumstances, too, had a ròle in the search for new 
land. In the demographically decadent districts, which too. had some 
pockets of growth, the search for new land was in fact a search for a 
secure cultivation. The recurrence of the fever had not only dislocated 
the present cultivation process, but also destroyed the peasants’ faith in 
a continuous cultivation in future. Where caste feeling did not stand 
in the way, people connected with occupations like weaving, which were 
fast becoming unremunerative, had been taking to agriculture where oppor- 
tunities existed. Here the search for new land was a search for an 
alternative employment. The widening market for some crops—jute, for 
instance—stimulated such a search. A certain expansion of cultivation also 
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resulted in some particular ee from 1 improvements in the technique 
of cultivation. 

In general the expansion of cultivation was primarily a, result of 
population growth, which, leaving out the industrial and urban centres, 
was particularly striking in the eastern Hi and the northern Bihar 
districts. 


E" - Percentage of variation 
- Eastern Bengal distrists. 1872-81 1881-91 1891-1901 


Dacca. a we +1421 +145 + 10-6 

_ Faridpur si a + 86 l + 98 ` + 62 

Bakarganj ee +7 + 13-2 + 6-4 

Mymensingh am We + 29.93 +134 -+ 12-7 

~ Chittagong a m + 8 +138 + 48 

Noakhali . m jaa + 233 +23-0 +130 

Tippera Mi i sa + 7-85 +179 + 18-7 
Some Bihar . 

Districts 

_ Champaran ses ae $195 + 79 — 37 

_ Mazaffarpur ae lf 149 + 5.0 + 1-5 

- Darbhanga ss re <) + 6-4 + 39 

“- Saran < os ae #1005 + 7:3 cmt De 

“" “Pata we vee 12-6 + 09 — 84 

+ 5.8 — 4.7 


‘Sahabad à en E -+139 





_. (Source: For the eastern Bengal districts:—a} Bengal Census Report 1881, 
vol. 2, Table No. IL; b) Census of India, 1891, Vol. 3. p. 46; (c) Census of India, 
“1901, Vol. 4, p. 124. For the Bihar districts ; Census o India, 1901, ‘Vol. 4, u. 124), 


Natural calamities—the cyclone of 1876, for instance,—sometimes 
éhecked the growth in the eastern Bengal districts, but the resultant losses 
' were soon made up for. The general absence of fatal diseases like malaria, 

the higher birth rate among the Muslims, who were more numerous than 
the Hindus in these districts, the great scope for new cultivation and 
several other circumstances explain the rapid growth of population there. 
- It was, however, admitted that for all these the growth i in some districts 
like Mymensingh was‘less than the census statistics indicated. The im- 
perfect enumeration of 1872 resulted i in inflating the figure in the 1881 
-census, In the Bihar districts the general trend in the population move- 
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ment was a rapid growth in the decade 1872-81, a smaller rate of growth 
in 1881-91 anda declining population in some districts in the next decade. 
Population growth in a country does not necessarily immediately 
result in increasing the exploited area. It may lead to the discovery of 
new techniques for increasing the existing yield, mainly by a more inten- 
sive cultivation.* With the available statistics it is, however, not possible 
to show how in Bengal improvement in the methods of intensive cultiva- 
tion followed successive phases of population growth. Even assuming, a 
priori, that this did happen, the search for new land is evidence that 
the method of intensive cultivation did not improve to the extent that 
the food supply from the existing area under cultivation sufficed oS a 
growing population. 

The search for new land took the form of the migration of peasants 
from overcrowded areas to new agricultural settlements, and it was there 
that population growth was most rapid. 

This migration was mostly confined within the boundaries of parti- 
cular districts. In some districts, mostly the demographically decadent 
ones, however, the foundation of most new agricultural settlements was 
immigrant Santal labour. The region where this labour was most active 
was the vast tract in northern Bengal, known as the Barind, covering the 
‘southern third of Dinajpur, the eastern half of Maldah, the western half 
of Bogura, and the northern quarter of Rajshshi’.* The Santal migra- 
tion to the tract was due partly to the high rate of population growth 
among the ‘prolific Santali race,’ and partly to the gradual breakdown 
of the distinctive socio-economic system of the Santal tribe as a conse- 
quence of various circumstances. 

The reclamation of the Barind tract, ‘covered by thick brushwood’, 
with a quasi-laterite soil unsuitable for the growth of cereals, required 
strenuous labour which the local people, decimated and devitalised by 
malaria, was scarcely capable of. The Santals broke the virgin soil, and 
made easy the conditions of continuous cultivation afterwards, so that 
. when à quarrel with their landlords over rent or other circumstances 
made them leave their reclaimed ‘land, ‘the less hardly and less indus- 
- trious Hindu cultivators’ took over. 

The Santal settlement in the Barind was recent. In Dinajpur it 
began in the 1850s. The manager of a Government: estate took the 
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initiative in encouraging the Santals to migrate, and the example was 
followed by others. The beginning of Santal settlements in other districts 
is not known. It is probable that the Santal migration on a big scale 
coincided with the quick disintegration of their social and economic 
system after their insurrection in 1855. The Superintendent of Census 
Operations in 1891 thought that the reclamation by the Santals on a 
considerable scale had been going on only for the past 20 years. , 
> In Maldah the first attempts were not successful. In 1876 Hunter 
. found the Santal population ‘scanty and unprogressive’ and attributed it 
to the ‘ravages of wild beasts of all kinds’. But once the initial hazards 
were overcome the stream of migration became increasingly large. 
Between 1881 and 1901 the Santal population in the two Barind thanas— 
Gazol and Old Maldah—phenomenally increased—by 42° 5% in Gazol 
and 38-1% in Old Maldah. ` The largest population growth in the district 
in the decade 1891-1901 occurred in these thanas." 
_ In Dinajpur, too, the Santal migration between 1872 and 1881 was 
not much notable. The decade 1891-1901 saw the most striking growth. 
" While the percentage of variation for the district as a whole was then 
only+5-7, that for the Barind thanas ranged from +12-7 to +23-9,'° 
Similar was the development in Rajshahi. The growth of 25-6%-in the 
Barind area provided a sharp contrast to. the decline of 12:8% in the 
central and the southern part between 1872 and 1901. 

The districts where immigrant tribal labour had little or no role 
in the reclamation process may be classified into three groups: demo- 
graphically decadent districts having some small pockets of growth ; some 
districts of central and particularly of eastern Bengal having a large popu- 
lation growth and at the same time a great scope for new cultivation ; 
and the Bihar districts with a growing population but with a much smaller 
scope for new cultivation. 

In the first group of districts the main urge behind the search for 
new land was to escape the ravages of malaria. Where opportunities for 
new cultivation did not exist people simply left their districts. Nadia and 
Jessore were most notable instances of this. Midnapur, too, would have 
shared such a lot but for the existence in the Contai and Tamluk sub- 
divisions of the Jalpa: lands—lands once reserved for the manufacture of 
salt, a Government monopoly, but available for cultivation after the pro- 
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duction of salt was given up in the early 1860s. Rich entrepreneurs, taking 
. farming leases of these lands, protected them from salt water by embank- 
ments and encouraged migration of peasants there. Between 1872 and 
1901 the population increased by 25:6% in the Contai Subdivision and 
by. 23:0% in Tamluk, while the rate of growth for the district as a 
whole was not even 10%.™ In Rajshahi the scope for growing rich cash 
crops in the reclaimed land stimulated the migration of peasants from . 
the overcrowded regions. While the central and southern part of the 
district lost 12-8% of its population between 1872 and 1901, the region 
growing ganja (a plant with narocotic properties), mostly in the Naogaon 
Subdivision, had a phenomenal population growth of 59-3%. In Rangpur 
the fast growth of jute cultivation in the south and the west of the district 
caused 4 movement in that direction of the peasants from the north and 
the east. 

A striking feature of the new elevations in all these districts was 
the role of immigrant labour. The role of Santal labour in the conversion . 
of forest into cultivation has been noted. Even in the much less difficult 
regions the new cultivation would ‘have been negligible without the immi- 
grant labour. In Rangpur, for instance, the increase of cultivation in 
the south was largely due to the immigrant labour from Pabna and 
Mymensingh. This was natural in view of the rural depopulation caused 
by malaria. 

While in most of these districts agricultural decline was normal and 
agricultural growth exceptional, in the eastern Bengal districts growth was 
normal, though there were a few pockets of decline. For tbis fast growing 
population the existing cultivation, for all its high productivity, was not 
enough. Hence the search for new land. 

The scope for such new cultivation was immense. The extensive 
Sunderbans forest partly provided it. For all the difficulties™ of reclama- 
tion there, cultivation had been increasing. Peasants of mainly three 
districts participated in this reclamation—the 24-Parganas in central 
Bengal, and Khulna and Bakarganj in eastern Bengal. The census stati- 
stics show a striking population growth in the new agricultural settlements. 
In the 24-Parganas while the rate of growth in the Sunderbans thanas 
in the decade 1891-1901 was 24-2% the highest rate~of growth of agri- 
cultural population in the district as a whole did not exceed 6:9%..% In 
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Khulna, too, ‘the jungle i is steadily being pushed back, and every year 
more land is brought under cultivation’.'%. The sale of the estate of ' 
Morrell, one of the leading entrepreneurs in this reclamation, reduced the 
flow of the migration in the decade 1872-1881, but it soon resumed after- 
wards. While the district average of population increase between 1891 
and 1901 was only 6:4% it was as high as 49- T% i in Paikgacha, one of the 
most active scenes of the reclamation. 


The new cultivation in all these districts at the expense of the 
Sunderbans forest was in fact far larger than the size of the population 
growth as reflected in the census statistics suggests. The great fertility . 
of the soil there made it possible for an individual ryot to farm a much 
larger area than he did elsewhere. Moreover, quite a considerable part 
of the cultivation was done by non-resident cultivators who went back 
home after cultivating their lands in the. Sunderbans—such mobility 
having been possible because of the difference in the agricultural seasons 
in the Sunderbans and in the neighbouring districts. 


Another field of reclamation in these districts was the fertile alluvial 
lands constantly brought into existence by the active rivers there. The 
largest scope for it was in Bakarganj, particularly in its southern part, and 
there was a continuous -stream of migrating peasants in that direction. 
The Deputy Magistrate of the district thus comments on it: “The one 
governing cause of the movement of population in this district is the 
flow of surplus population of the northern thanas to the waste landg in 
the south and the east’. In Tippera, too, having as large alluvial lands, 
‘the largest [population] increase appears: along the banks of the Meghna 
and its tributaries, vast areas of char [alluvial] land, formerly the haibta- 
tion of pigs, being now under cultivation’.!® - 


Apart from these nuclei of new agricultural settlements in eastern 
Bengal as a whole—the Sunderbans and the new alluvial lands—the indi- 
vidual districts there had their own particular regions of growth. In 
Dacca and Mymensingh such a region was the thinly populated Madhupur 
Jungle—an elevated tract to the north of Dacca, with undulating surface, 
and a soil of stiff clay. “Various mongoloid tribes’ took the lead in the 
reclamation, and labour soon poured in from other crowded regions. The 
highest rate of population growth in Dacca in the decade 1881-91—ex- 
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cepting Narainganj, the biggest jute market in the district, whose popula- 
- tion was far from entirely agricultural—was in the thanas in the Madhupur 
jungle—Kapasia, Rupganj, Raipur etc. In the course-of the two gucces- 
sive decades Narainganj lost its pride of place. The rate of population . 
growth was higher in Kapasia than in Narainganj, and by the end of the 
century Kapasia had a larger population than Narainganj. In Faridpur 
the region of growth was the vast marsh in the south, intersected by 
strips of highland along the banks of the numerous rivers that once flowed 
through the tract, and inhabited by the peasant community known as the 
Chandals. Besides the Chandals a steady stream of immigrants from the 
north, particularly from -the malaria-stricken parts, participated in the 
_ marsh reclamation. 

The Bihar districts hid a large population growth, but a much 
smaller scope for new cultivation. On the one hand, the size of the new 
fertile land brought into existence by_river action was, unlike in the 
eastern Bengal districts in the Ganges delta, small ; on the other, because 
of the earlier agricultural settlements in Bihar, population there, other 
things remaining the same, tended to be larger than in eastern Bengal. 
In fact in the Bengal Presidency the density of purely agricultural popu- 
lation was the highest in some Bihar districts—Saran, Mazaffarpur and 
Darbhanga. By far the largest part of the cultivable area there had 
thus already been cultivated. Even where the density of population was 
much lower—as in Sahabad, Gaya, Purnea, Champaran and Bhagalpur— 
the scope for new cultivation was extremely limited, and in fact-it was 
the limited food resources that prevented the population there from grow- 
ing. Quite a considerable area in the south of Sahabad was occupied by 
the infertile Kaimur hills. In the southern part ‘of Gaya the difficulty 
in the way of artificial irrigation, without which cultivation was nearly 
impossible because of the inability of the soil to retain enough moisture, 
prevented any increase of cultivation. The very small scale of new culti- 
vation in Purnea was due to two circumstances: the vagaries of the Kosi 
river, frequently changing its bed and leaving the land it had once flown 
through full of sand which gradually destroyed its fertility and the pro- 
verbial!® unhealthiness of the district—‘singularly ill-drained . . . . except 
near the Ganges .. . . interspersed with shallow swamps and stagnant 
river courses, generally the old beds of the Kosi.’ In Champaran, too, 
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unhealthiness was the greatest obstacle in the way of the expansion of 
cultivation. 

In the context of the limited scope for new cultivation, the effects 
of the growing population in Bibar made themselves variously felt. The 
precarious dependence on the existing food resources produced an urge 
for emigrating to other districts in search of employment—an urge stimu- 
lated by the improving communcations over the years.'? At the same time 
there was a desperate search for new land. The smallest opportunity for 
increasing cultivation was exploited. A Settlement Officer of Mazaffarpur 
noted ‘the keenness with which rural claims in boundary disputes, regard- 
ing little plots of waste, are contested." In districts like Saran and 
Mazaffarpur the practice of fallowing—the traditional method of the 
peasants for recouping the fertility of the -soil—had nearly disappeared. In 
Saran only 1:14% and in Mazaffarpur a little over 1% of the cultivated 
area was left fallow."* With the disappearance of the last bit of waste 
land the peasants soon encroached on the pasture. In some places, as in 
the Hajipur subdivision of Mazaffarpur, the process had gone to such an 
extent that ‘the only available grazing grounds are the boundary ails 
[narrow strip of land marking off one plot from another] of fields and the 
sides of village roads.’ A striking feature of this ‘craze for extending 
cultivation’ was feling the mango groves, despite the fact that the plant- 
ing of such groves was considered by the Hindus as a ‘religious act’.'® 
A local officer wrote: ‘At the rate mango groves are being cut down, 
I am afraid the country will be bare in not many years’. 116 

These desperate means suggest virtual non-existence of any further 
scope for extending cultivation near the old agricultural settlements. 
Hence the search for new lands in remote parts of the districts—a search 
inconceivable under conditions when life was far less hard. In all these 
districts the direction of the search was northward because of the concen- 
tration of the earlier settlements in the south. In Mazaffarpur ‘from 1881 
to 1921 the centre of population shifted persistently towards the north’!!”_— 
towards the marshy land north of the river Bagmati. As a result, from 
the point of view of population growth, the northern Sitamahri subdivi- 
sion was ‘the most progressive part of the district’.'"* In Saran the largest 
growth took place in the Mirganj thana in the Gopalganj subdivision, 
which was ‘almost the only part of the district where during the last 20 
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years there has been much opportunity for fresh land to be taken‘ up 
and it is a common knowledge that a good deal of jungle has beer 
cleared. .. 78 The cause of the higher rate of population growtl 
in the Sonan Madhubani subdivision of Darbhanga than anywhere i i 
the district was the same. In Champaran,-.in the reclamation of wast 
in the north, immigrants, who formed 13-3% of the district population 
had a ‘big role. The population in the norther thanas—Adaput anc 
Shikarpur—increased by 20-8% and 15-1% respectively in the’ decad: 
1881—1891, while the district rate of growth was only 7:99%.”_ As lat 
as 1891 the Collector of Champaran wrote about the Adapur thana: ‘unti 
within recent years cultivation had not extended to it. All waste lan 
is now being taken up’. 121 Towards the close of the century a Settlemen 
Officer noted the continuation of the reclamation efforts:.“A wave of agri 
cultural enterprise, starting from the southerly thanas, has flowed north 
wards . . . within recent years’, and’ he found it advancing furthe 
north. The pioneers in .this were the tribal people—the tharus. 

The expansion of cultivation following.a growing population i is thu 
evident from the census statistics, With the available statistics, however 
‘we are unable to satisfactorily answer certain questions: What was thi 
extent of the new cultivation in our period? How productive was th 
new land? Did the pore: in food supply “Eep pace with the ai u 
— 


3a. The size of the new cultivation. 


For the Barind tract we have no statistics at all. The size of th 
permanent population there, which at the end of the 19th century wa 
nearly as large as that of most thanas in the settled region, is evidence .o 
a considerable reclamation in the Barind. In view of the fact that giver 
the Santal technique of cultivation,™ cultivation there was far fron 
intensive, it is justifiable to assume that to support the same size of popu 
lation a larger extent of cultivation would have been required in th 
Barind than in the settled region, assuming, however, that in point o 
productivity the new land did not much differ from the old. 

Our knowledge about the eastern Bengal districts is slightly better 
In Bakarganj between 1860-and 1905 the ‘unoccupied waste’ shrank fron 
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526 square miles to 184 square miles, 180 square miles of new land was 
brought into existence by river action and cultivation increased by about 
23-1% in the ‘occupied area’.* From 1872 till about the first decade 
of the 20th century the cultivated area in Mymensingh increased from 
3562 square miles to 4292 square miles. The new land in the Madhupur 
jungle was about 470 square miles, with small patches of cultivation in 
another 120 square miles. As for Faridpur, ‘no material [was] obtai- 
nable to allow any exact calculation of the expansion of cultivation since 
the . . . Permanent Settlement [1793] But the district officers had 
no doubt that a considerable reclamation had been taking place in recent 
years. Summarising the findings of the survey and settlement work in 
the district in 1904-1914 the Settlement Officer thus observed: ‘Tf expan- 
sion has been as continuous as as in the last 20 years, much less than half 
the district must have been cultivated when the Permanent Settlement 
was made’!” A great deal of the Sunderbans forest was also reclaimed. 
The pace of reclamation, however, does not seem to have been quick. 
Between 1830 and 1872 only 13-98% of the forest area could be reclaimed 
and the largest part of the reclaimed land (44-96%) was in Bakarganj.™ 
Between 1872 and 1905 a further 18-279 of the forest area was brought 
into cultivation. 

Local officers believed that the new cultivation in the Sunderbans 
would ‘have been much greater but for certain circumstances. The rec- 
lamation of the forest was an arduous process. The initial clearance of 
the maze of thick forests and luxuriant weeds required the presence of a 
far larger number of labourers than the cultivation of virgin soil else- 
where usually did. Once cultivation had started it had to be continued 
without a break even for a year, since fallowing of the fertile soil there 
resulted in the rapid growth of weeds. In view of this the supply of labour 
could not be much reduced even after the first work of reclamation. Such 
a big and permanent human settlement was extremely difficult because 
of the scarcity of drinking water and the ravages of wild beasts. The 
unimaginative rules laid down by Government, which owned the forest, 
for the sale of lease of waste land there, had also much to do with the 
slow pace of reclamation. ‘The assessment of revenue was sometimes 
too high for the entrepreneurs to think their enterprise worthwhile at all. 
Far more galling to them was the rule by which they risked the forfeiture 
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of the lease unless a portion could be reclaimed within a specified time— 
one-eighth in five years according to the riles of 1879. The Settlement 
Officer of Bakarganj explained much of the failure in reclaiming the 
forest by what he called the ‘fetish of the Sadr malguzar i.e., preference 
“of Government for ‘big capitalists’ to direct settlement with cultivators. 
Such a policy, followed well until 1909, was motivated by administrative 
and economic considerations. Government believed it would be easier 
to control a handful of ‘big capitalists’ than to control a large number of. 
‘petty settlers’. It was also believed that the reclamation was far too 
expensive for the ‘petty settlers’, and, consequently, that they were more 
likely than the big capitalists to abandon their leases, which would cause 
Government an economic loss. Where the search for a big capitalist was 
fruitless, as it sometimes was, large blocks of waste land remained 
uncultivated. Even where the ‘petty settlers’ were admitted and their 
performance was far more impressive, Government discriminated against 
them in almost all respects—in particular, the duration of the rent-free 
period, the scale of rent enhancement, the quantum of rent ultimately 
payable after a certain time and the frequency of the revision of assess- 
ment. It was natural that the pace of reclamation should have been slow. 

The Settlement Officers of most Bihar districts more or less agreed 
on two points: the smallness of the size of new cultivation, and the slower 
pace of reclamation in the second half of the century than in the first. 
From 1845-50 to the end of the century cultivation in Saran increased 
by merely 2%. In nearly the same period the percentage in Darbhanga 
was about 5"! and in Mazaffarpur 5." The only exception was Cham- 
paran where it was 20 to 25.83 As regards the comparative pace of rec- 
lamation in the first half of the 19th century and in the second, the 
settlement Officer of Champaran concluded: ‘In Champaran, as in other 
districts, it was in the first half of the century that agricultural develop- 
ment advanced with extra-ordinary rapidity.™ 

The position at the end of the 19th century as regards the possibility 
of further extension of cultivation in north Bihar was thus summed up 
by a Settlement Officer: “The problem for the future in North Bihar . 
is how to relieve the great pressure of the population on the soil, and it 
is to.Champaran that one’s eyes naturally turo’. As for Mazaffarpur, 
‘it is only by superior methods of cultivation that the agricultural resour- 
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ces. . . can be appreciably increased’.* In Saran only a little-over 12% 
of the district area remained uncultivated. More than one-third of this 
was occupied by mango groves. Most of the rest was ‘absolutely necessary 
for the pasturage’. Of this the greater portion was ‘either absolutely 
unsuitable for cultivation, or at present prices, would not repay cultiva- 
tion’. In Darbhanga, too, of the 10% of the district area still unculti- 
vated, half was ‘waste land, pure and simple’.’” . This constituted the 


„pasture land, and in view of the cattle strength of the district it was 


‘impossible to-reduce the area of waste land to any appreciable extent’. 
The other half was mostly taken up by mango groves. Given the existing 
technique of cultivation, the stage of optimum cultivation had dia been 
reached in most a of Bihar. 
rik ei eg + gee 
3b. The productivity of the new land. 


With the available statistics it is impossible to measure the produc- 
tivity of the new cultivation. From what contemporary reports tell us 
about the soils of the new lands and other conditions under which the 
peasants worked it is, however, possible to draw some conclusions about 
the quality of the new cultivation. 

Part of the new cultivation was, as we fee noted, near the village— 
the zone of settled agriculture. The rest, probably the greater part, was 
in remote parts of districts with little or no cultivation at all. It is 
justifiable to assume that the peasants first fully exploited the opportuni- 
ties for new cultivation near the village before deciding to go to the remote 
parts. Where such increase in cultivation had been taking place near the 
village, it was more or less the general opinion, particularly among the 
Bihar officers, that the farther away from the village, the lower the pro- 
ductivity of land. In Bihar, the zone immediately surrounding the 
village was usually the most fertile, heavily manured and irrigated, and 
producing invariably the richest crops. 

The productivity of the new land in remote parts of districts, widely 
varied from place to place. We take different regions one by one. 

The soil of the Barind—stiff clay——was said to-have been suitable 
for mulberry and oilseeds.’ But, whatever the reasons, none was grown 
by the Santals. They were mostly interested in rice, and the only rice 
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that could be grown without artificial irrigation was winter rice. It was, 
however, extremely vulnerable to irregularity in rainfall. Failure of rain 
completely destroyed it. Moreover, in view of the particular nature of 
the Santal cultivation—a kind of shifting cultivation—the aggregate pro- 
duction was scarcely proportionate to the area reclaimed. This shifting 
cultivation was explained by contemporaries by the so-called ‘roving dis- 
position’ of a tribal people—a disposition occasionally reinforced by their 
dislike of the idea of paying rent. This explanation is not convincing. 
Such a ‘roving disposition’ was not necessarily a characteristic of the Santal 
mode of cultivation everywhere. The Santals were familiar with the 
techniques of settled cultivation, which was quite extensive in the district 
of Santal Parganas itself and in other parts of Bengal as well. Shifting 
cultivation, als6 known as ‘slash and burn’ and as ‘bush fallow’, is pre- 
valent in many parts of the world, and is ‘a primitive form of utilisation 
of the poor soils of tropical rain forest and bush areas’. The technique 
was to clear a patch of primary or secondary forest with axe or cutlass. 
and fire, to grow crops for a few years and then to move to a new site 
when the ‘fertility of the soil was seriously reduced."™! 

The technique. of cultivation in the Madhupur jungle of Dacca ia 
Mymensingh was not any superior. The Garos or Koches, pioneers in 
the reclamation of jungle here, did not use the plough, but only the spade 
(Kodaliy. As in the Barind, the soil, far above the level of the river 
inundation, was deficient in -clay—a particular ingredient of the soil 
favourable to rice cultivation. When dry the, soil was very hard and 
porous. Where vegetable deposits accumulated and water could be 
retained by a process of terracing, rice cultivation was possible. But 
‘throughout the area, in the winter and spring, no crops are obtainable 


- -without liberal falls-of rain’.'*? 


Very different was the quality of the new cultivation in the Sunder- 
bans and the eastern Bengal districts. ` Where the salt water of the sea 
could be kept out by embankments, and the obstacles to a continuous 
cultivation got over, the Sunderbans land, perpetually enriched by the 
. fertilising silt and decaying vegetation brought by inundation, was excep- 
tionally fertile. So was the new alluvial land in the eastern Bengal dis- 
tricts. This fertility was the gift of an active river system, and the land 
was most fertile in the littoral districts—Bakarganj, Khulna, Noakhali 
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and Chittagong—where the river system was-most. active. The source 
of the fertility was the silt-deposit left by the river flood. Apart from 
this fertility, the river action made for a greater security of the cultiva- 
_ tion there by minimising the dependence of the peasants on rainfall. But 
for a few showers in the autumn and the spring for the sowing of autumn 
and spring crops, most of these districts were entirely independent of 
rainfall- In a district like Bakarganj where these crops formed a small 
part of the-total agricultural production, even the failure of this rain 
scarcely affected the agrarian economy. 

_ ‘The Bihar districts present a different picture. The northern region, 
where the bulk of the new. cultivation had been taking place, was far 
inferior to the southern. Not that the northern soil was less fertile, 
measured in terms of yield of the principal crop—rice. The inferiority 
of the north consisted in other things. The migration to the north was 
the movement of peasants from a region. of multiple crops to one of a 
limited number of crops, from a region. growing valuable cash crops to 
one of mainly ‘subsistence agriculture with rice dominant’, from a region 
~ of more or less secure cultivation to one where the crop, mainly depen- 
dent on rainfall, frequently failed, and where the unhealthiness of the 
climate, particularly in Champaran, was a perpetual obstacle to a big 
human settlement. 

We can take Champaran and Mazaffarpur as illustrations. Northern 
Champaran provided the largest scope for new cultivation, not only for 
the peasants from other parts of the district, but also from Saran and 
Mazaffarpur. Its soil—mainly hard clay (bangar)—was eminently sui- 
table for rice cultivation. In fact rice was the predominant crop in most 
places, and where it was grown, almost invariably, no other crop could 
be grown. The southern part, on the other hand, produced a variety of 
crops—maillets, pulses, cereals, oilseeds, opium and indigo. Cultivation 
in the bangar land required wrigation, and where artificial irrigation did 
‘not exist, it depended entirely on winter rain. The rainfall, however, as a 
Settlement Officer noted, was ‘extremely-capricious’. The economy of 
the northern region was thus vulnerable to the least failure of rainfall, 
since in the event of failure ‘of the winter rice the peasants had no spring 
crops of any value which could mitigate their resultant distress. Other 
parts of the district producing a variety of crops including autumn (bhadot) 
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and spring (rabi) were not as much affected by the failure of rain. The 
bhadot was reaped at the beginning of September, so that the failure of 
the winter rain (hatiya) in October mattered little while the = of 
a good crop on the high bhadot land was assured. 

Northern Mazattarpur was in a similar position.” Rice was the 
dominant crop, and in some parts it occupied 73% of the cultivated area. 
- Of this again the largest portion was under winter rice. In the southern 
part, particularly in the Sadar and Hajipur subdivisions, winter rice 
scarcely occupied more than 35% of the cultivated area, and the rest 
produced a variety of other crops. In the district the chief winter crops 
(aghant) were sown before the harvesting of the bhadot, and the chief 
rabi crops were sown before the harvesting of the aghant. As a conse- 
quence, the aghant could not be usually sown as a second crop to the 
bhadot, and where the aghant was the dominant crop, the rabi that could 
be grown consisted of the chiefest kind. So, where the failure of rain 
destroyed the winter crop, the peasants had little other means to sustain 
them, This led a Settlement Officer to conclude: ‘The statistics of 
winter rice afford the surest index of degrees of susceptibility to famine.™ 

In the eastern Bengal districts the productivity of the new land was- 
thus quite high, except in the Madhupur jungle. In the Bihar districts 
the new land was not necessarily inferior in point of productivity, but 
the cultivation there was far more insecure than in the old. It was in the | 
Barind and the Madhupur jungle that the new cultivation was inferior 
in point of both productivity and security. 


3c. Comparative pace of the growth of cultivation ie the growth 
of population. 


Least satisfactory are the statistics relating to the question of the 

l comparative pace of the growth of cultivation and the growth of popula- 
tion. It is possible in some cases precisely to measure the size of the new 
cultivation and the size of the population growth in a particular period. 
But a mere comparison of the two leads nowhere. Assuming that the 
rate of growth of cultivation was slower than the rate of population growth, 
it did not necessarily produce strain and stress in the economy. The 
mere density of population did not indicate a commensurate intensity of 
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pressure on the existing food resources. The size of the new cultivation, 
again, was scarcely an indication of the size of the additional food resour- 
ces (assuming that the new land had been entirely devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of food crops). _ Where the cultivation was merely ‘shifting’ or a 
‘rudimentary. sedentary tillage’, the aggregate production there would be 
- far less than where ‘intensive subsistence tillage’ had begun. Even where 
‘intensive subsistence tillage’ had begun, the size of the additional pro- 
duction depended upon the number of croppings possible under climatic 
.and other conditions, and on the nature of the second crops. Of the 
food crops, again, rice was ‘capable of pr oviding maximum subsistence’. 
We have no statistics relating to such oe variations in the conditions 
of cultivation and in croppings. : 


i 
~ 3d. “Improvements in the farming techniques. 


Apart from an increase in the size of the exploited area, agricultural 
production can be increased by better techniques of exploiting the existing 
resources. It was the employment of superior techniques that made 
possible the transformation of English agriculture in the 18th and 19th 
centuries. -The superior techniques, it has been argued, 15 did not neces- 
sarily mean mechanisation of agriculture, which did not help the English 
farmer until.well into the 19th century. While the ‘traditional tools’ 
were retained, new techniques had evolved.'* 

One does not expect in Bengal the kind of technical changes that 
` happened in England, and some other parts of Europe. ‘New agricul- 
tural techniques. occurred as a direct outflow of the rising technical civili- 
zation and partly in conditioned response to the economic necessities or 
possibilities created by this civilisation’. One of such necessities in 
England was to increase the producton of food to match the ‘staggering 
growth’ of population between 1700-1850. The technological or economic 
background in Bengal was entirely different. Even allowing for this the 
_ fact was that in Bengal the scale of technical changes—changes in agri- 

cultural implements or in the-devices for exploiting more efficiently the 
latent powers of the soil—was extremely small, and considering the area 
of their impact, such changes were E igea in the context of the 
country ‘as a whole. 
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On the basis of recorded evidence we can say that the only notable 
change in respect of agricultural implements was the increasing use of a 
new iron mill for crushing sugarcane, known as the Behia mill after a 
Sahabad estate whose proprietors Thomson and Mylne invented it. The 
indigenous mill kolhu (stigmatised by the inventors of the new mill as 
‘the barbarous and wasteful method of cane culture’) consisted of a large 
wooden or stone mortar in which a huge wooden pestle was made to 
revolve by a pair of bullocks. The cane, cut into small slices, was placed 
in the mortar and was crushed by the pestle® as it rolled over. The 
new mill, a ‘light portable’ one and workable by one man, was superior 
‘in many ways. It could crush nearly three times as many sugarcanes 
as the old mul, and that more efficiently. The juice extracted by the 
new mull was far cleaner, and the yield of sugar was higher by nearly 
25%. Thomson and Mylne found that in the beginning the new mill 
recommended itself to the peasants mainly as a labour-saving device. The 
Commissioner of Rajshahi estimated that the new mill had reduced the 
cost of sugar manufacture by about one-third. 

The invention was far from accidental. The oral market for 
sugar had in all probability been increasing. The readiness with which 
the peasants used the mill and increased their sugarcane cultivation was 
evidence of this. The inventors themselves manufactured sugar in the 
Behia estate and were naturally keen on reducing its cost. That the 
invention did not take long to be popular with the peasants was thus 
largely due to its coincidence with the period of a flourishing sugar market. 
The easier water supply from the new Sone Canal—a point we shall 
presently discuss—by contributing to the growth of sugarcane cultivation 
had also a role in this. ‘The inventors and their agents also took pains 
to popularise it, and sent instructors to villages to show the peasants how 
to operate it. Enterprizing zamindars, managers of wards’ estates,’ 
indigo planters and even some moneylenders encouraged the peasants 
to use it, the motive, in some cases, presumably having been to profit 
by hiring it out. As early as 1879-80 the number of such mills in use 
in Sahabad was 9,000.5! In 1883 the ‘old-fashioned village Kolhu’ was 
found to be largely in use in the Siwan subdivision of Saran. But in 
the course of only four years, as the Patna Commissioner reported, “Behea 
mills are superseding the country-made mills all over the Siwan subdivi- 
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sion’."* In the south of Bhagalpur, it was found in 1886, ‘the old country 
mill had become a thing of the past’. While compiling his Bihar Peasant 
Life (1885) Grierson ‘found it impossible to find a single one [kolhu] in 
the Sadr subdivision of the Patna district which was in a fit state for a 
photograph to be taken of it. They had all been broken up for firewood, 
only a few dismantled ones being available’. The new mill became 
so popular that in 1887 Thomson, Mylne & Co., had to ask Government 
for a better legal protection of their invention from fraudulent imitations. 


Similar in function but less popular were the sugarcane mills invented 
by Renwick, and the three-rolled mills invented by Cantwell. The inc- 
` reasing popularity of sugarcane cultivation was responsible for another 
invention—the cane-plough having double mould boards for planting 
sugarcanes in regular furrows instead of the ‘usual haphazard way’. 
The regularity of the furrows made possible a more efficient manuring 
of the canes, and an easier and more economical irrigation. The new 
cane-plough was used mostly in Sahabad. 


A new iron plough known as the ‘English’ plough, of different varie- 
ties—St. Joseph’s, Kaiser, Alipur Champion—came into use in some 
places, thanks to some enthusiastic indigo planters, Government officials 
‘and zamindars. It was, however, far from popular with peasants. It 
was useless in very many parts of Bengal where all that they had to do 
was merely ‘to scratch the surface with a foot of water on the ground’. 
It was also too heavy for the weak frame of Bengal cattle. Eden, Lieute- 
nant Governor of Bengal, who distrusted the so-called ‘scientific agricul- 
true’, thus sneeringly wrote of it: “The native cattle all turns round the 
wrong way with it’.!” Moreover, its use increased the cost of ploughing. 
Since the peasant using it could not reach the tails of his cattle, two men 
had to be employed—‘one to twist the bullock’s tails the other to guide 
the plough’—while with the old plough the labour of one man sufficed. 


An official report of 1885 on the agricultural implements in use in 
Bengal mentioned a new tool, ‘only récently introduced’ in Midnapur,— 
‘hand-power waterlift fitted with buckets for irrigation’ costing Rs. 380.'* 
We also come across references to other tools, like ‘American axes, hatchets 
and bill hooks’, shown in agricultural exhibitions organised by Govern- 
ment, but we do not know how far they were in use. 
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The methods of water supply, which constituted the foundation of 
all agricultural operations, also improved to some extent, but the im- 
provement did not go far enough. The Bengal districts having a heavier 
rainfall were in a position of greater advantage than the Bihar ones. The 
existing large irrigation works, mainly used for rice cultivation, in the 
Bihar districts, particularly in Gaya, Sahabad and Patna are evidence of 
collective enterprize in fighting aridity. Grierson thus explained their 
origin in Gaya.’ Artificial irrigation had to provide the abundant water 
supply indispensable for rice cultivation, particularly in two seasons—in 
June-July during the period of transplantation and again in September— 
October when grain was being formed. The soil, stiff and clayey, could 
not retain moisture from rain water. The strong slopes of the district 
from south to north, averaging about 4 feet to the mile, aggravated the 
problem. Rivers were not of much use. They were nearly dry during 
a large part of the year. In flood time they were full, but because of 
the rapid slope of the district water quickly removed. In this context 
the most widely: prevalent device of the rural community for storing water 
and using it whenever necessary was known as ahar and pain. An ahar 
was a reservoir of water formed on the highest land in the village so 
that whenever water was needed water could be made to flow down the 
slopes. Pains were artificial channels of water to fill the ahar. 

Wells, too, provided a part of the necessary water supply. In Saran™ 
more than 70%, and in the Samastipur subdivision! of Darbhanga 
68-77%, of the irrigated area, for instance, was irrigated from wells. The 
well-irrigation, however, was confined to intensive cultivation on small, 
plots—-usually the cultivation of cash crops like sugarcane, poppy and 
vegetables. Such irrigation was practically useless for the winter rice 
because of the smallness of the aréa commanded by each well, and of the 
strenuous labour and high cost it involved. The ahars and pains were 
thus the most effective means of large scale irrigation in Bihar. 

It was, however, a common complaint, both by the peasants and the 
Government officers, that the zamindars, customarily responsible for the 
maintenance of ahars and pains, neglected their duty, and that the burst- 
ing of the ill-kept embankments often damaged the rice crop. . The local 
officers explained this negligence by the constant feuds among the co- 
sharers of joint estates which abounded in Bihar. Oldham, Collector of 
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Gaya, went as far as to propose a special legislation to enforce these obli- 
gations of the zamindars."® 
The number of wells increased, particularly in the poppy-growing 
regions." A more liberal policy on the part of Government, which con- 
trolled the production of opium, would have resulted in considerably 
adding to the number. The assistance by Government was in the form 
of a loan, hedged in with a number of formalities. Even this small 
assistance was withdrawn whenever Government decided to reduce poppy 
cultivation. In view of the smallness of their income from opium the 
peasants were not enthusiastic about digging new wells, unless they were 
indispensable for the very existence of the poppy plant. ~The existing 
property relations, too, occasionally discouraged peasants’ initiative in this 
respect. In some places they, could not dig wells and tanks without the 
prior consent of the zamindars, who discouraged such digging as far as 
possible fearing that this would result in the consolidation of peasants’ 
occupancy rights. 
~ A significant feature of i irrigation in the period under review was the 
direct role of Government in its extension, particularly in Midnapur, 
Orissa and the Sone area covering some southern Bihar districts—Saha- 
bad, Gaya and Patna. The Orissa and Midnapur works, started in 1864 
by the East India Irrigation Company, were purchased by Government 
in 1869. The Sone works, too, were projected by this Company, but 
Government took over before their construction had started. The fre- 
quency of crop failures in Bihar had long worried Government, and the 
failure of 1873, the scale of which was unprecedented in recent years, 
and the resultant famine had a decisive role in the promptness with which 
Government executed the Sone project. Government, however, was 
unwilling to introduce at its cost similar irrigation works in other parts 
of Bihar. In 1876 the Government of India refused to finance two irri- 
gation schemes -for north Bihar—-Bagmati and Kamla. projects—despite 
the widespread crop failure caused by a drought in 1875, and denied its 
obligation in fighting such droughts. Assuming that irrigation in Bihar, 
unlike in parts of the Punjab and ‘Sind, was needed mostly when the 
autumn rain failed, Government concluded: ‘irrigation works in Bihar > 
will be in the nature of an insurance upon the rice crop of the province, 
which insurance ought to be defrayed by those who obtain a profit from 
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that crop, mainly by the landed proprietors’. But if private bodies 
came forward Government was willing to assist them by generous loans. 
In 1876 two planters of Saran, Reid and Murray, suggested to Govern- 
‘ment an irrigation scheme for the district—to cut a stream from the 
Gandak to feed the principal distributaries with a perennial supply of 
water from it. The stream was cut in 1881 with a Government loan. 
Its success as.a means of irrigation was extremely small, and the canals 
were abandoned. 

As a means of irrigation the Sone Canal was a a great success.. In 
the pre-canal era, the use of the Sone water for irrigation was confined 
to the land immediately adjacent to the river. Here again rice, the most 
important crop, was not irrigated. The crops irrigated weré mostly the 
cash crops like poppy and sugarcane. 168 ‘The Sone Canal brought about 
a big change. With time with the increasing length of the main canal _ 
and the increasing number of the village channels the -area irrigated 
tended to be wider. In the period between 1877-78 and 1891-92 it inc- 
reased by nearly 96%. The fluctuations in the size of the irrigated 
area, as the table shows, were due to variations in the rainfall. Peasants, 
most of whom could make both ends meet only with great difficulty, 
were, as a rule, reluctant to pay for the canal water, where they were 
reasonably sure of an adequate rainfall. Yet they had been becoming 
increasingly used to it, and ‘where the country is fully commanded by 
village channels, almost the whole of the rice crop is irrigated yearly, the 
cultivators having begun to look on artificial irrigation as one of the 
ordinary incidents of agricultural operations’. 193 

The Sone irrigation contributed in various ways to the agricultural 
growth of the regions affected by it. An easy water supply enabled the 
peasants to convert arid fallow into ‘cultivation. Hubback, Settlement 
Officer, Bihar, claimed that it was possible to measure ‘with a fair degree 
of accuracy’ the extension of cultivation in the course of a century since 
Buchanan’s survey in 1812 in three thanas’® of Sahabad—the thanas 
having been precisely those which had ‘particularly’ benefited from, the 
Sone irrigation. In these thanas cultivation increased by nearly 34%, 
54% and 15% respectively, and Hubback thought that the increase largely 
resulted from the irrigation. 

Even where water was procurable for irrigation before, the Sone irri- 
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gation made for greater security in this. The ahars, the best means of 
irrigation in the pre-canal days, were far from effective throughout. 
Due to the rapid slope of the country, as in Sahabad and Gaya, the water 
stored in the ahars was not always adequate. Their main weakness lay 
in their dependence on rainfall. In a long period of drought the water 
supply failed. Moreover, the ahars were sometimes breached by torrents 
coming down hills after a heavy rain, and the, stored water escaped. The 
Sone system largely eliminated the possibility of such a breakdown of the 
water supply. 


The Sone irrigation resulted in the -increasing abadon of more 
valuable crops for the less valuable ones—the substitution of Kharif 
(mainly rice) for rabi (mainly pulses of inferior quality). An official 
report of 1879 emphasized this ‘tendency for the kharif to encroach on 
the 14b1, directly a plentiful supply of water is  procurable’,™! despite the 
unsuitability of much of the land for rice.'” That was why when the 
derhand for canal water tended to exceed the supply the Irrigation Depart- 
ment was ‘compelled to discourage, as far as possible, the cultivation of 
rice, and encourage the growth of rabr.™ Peasants preferred rice to rabi 
since rice, once It was rendered a certain crop by a plentiful supply of 
water, required much less labour than rabi when the crop was growing, 
‘and was’less vulnerable to attacks of insects and to climatic uncertainties. 


The extension of the cultivation of sugarcane, a highly remunerative 
cash crop, was largely due to the Sone irrigation, though the Behia mill, 
as we noted, had also a role. The high cost of well irrigation necessarily 
restricted its cultivation in the pre-canal days. In the Patna Division, 
its cultivation had increased from 1804 acres before the Sone irrigation 
to about 22,000 acres in 1880.’ 


The Midnapur canal was much less successful. In 1872, Chief 
Engineer, Irrigation Branch, Bengal thus expressed 'the official view: 
‘Six years after water was first offered to the people- in Midnapur... 
irrigation is now as far from general adoption as it was at first’.’* In 
1876 the Government of India deplored the ‘collapse of the fair prospects’ 
of success of the Midnapur and Orissa irrigation scheme.™® ‘There was, 
of course, an increase!” in the extent of the irrigated area over the years, 
but it was much smaller than the area irrigated by the Sone canal. If 
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we leave out the 5-year period, 1879-80 to 1883-84, the increase in a 
size of the irrigated area in the long period between 1874-75 and 1889-90 
was negligible. The experience of the Irrigation Department was that - 
nothing short of a deadly drought threatening to destroy crops on a large 
scale could persuade the peasants to liberally use the canal water. 

The small success of the Midnapur irrigation scheme was explained 
in various ways. Heavier rainfall in Midnapur than in the Bihar dis- 
tricts was an obvious cause. The high water rate in the beginning made 
the peasants reluctant to use the canal water. In fact it was the firm 
refusal of the peasants to use it at a price fixed by the East India Irriga- 
tion Company and Government. that subsequently led to the gradual - 
reduction of the rate. “The process has gone on’,.as an officer put it, 
‘very much after the manner of a Dutch auction, the Company and their 
successor putting up the water for sale at a certain rate . . . and the ryots 
beating them down to a lower’. The apathy of the peasants to canal 
water was also attributed to the failure of Government to stop the usual 
practice of zamindars of enhancing the rent of the peasants in the irri- 
gated area, since it tended largely to neutralise their benefits from the 
use of canal water. It is striking that where the iniquitous Sanja system 
(a system of. produce rent by which peasants had to give zamindars a 
certain quantity of grain whatever the nature of the harvest) prevalied 
not a single peasant applied for canal water,™? presumably because the 
money, value of the increased productivity of land resulting from its use 
was not higher than the water rate and the high Sanja rent taken toge- . 
ther. In Orissa, too, ‘the late agitation against the canal assessment’ was 
attributed to the ‘heavy rents demanded by zamindars’.” ‘The peasants 
were in some cases prevented from’ taking canal water by the active 
opposition of the zamindars. By way of explaining this opposition the 
local officers pointed out that the size of the surplus of most peasants 
was not large enough to meet three demands—rent to zamindars, interest 
to moneylenders and the water rate to Government, so that the payment 
of the water rate, for the collection of which Government could exercise 
far larger powers than a zamindar for collecting his rent, left the peasants 
with little or no resources to enable them to pay their rent. As a result, 
‘The zamindars, whose resistance- to the spread of irrigation was hitherto 
passive, have now broken out in action, and many of them have openly 
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prohibited their tenantry from using the canal water on penalty of incurr- 
ing their severe displeasure’ .'*! 


3e. Experiments in Model farms. > 

Apart from the new irrigation schemes Government sought to im- 
prove indigenous agriculture in another way—by setting up model farms 
in order to demonstrate to peasants the principles of ‘scientific agriculture’. 
The assumption was that once peasants understood such principles, they 
would readily apply them, and that the knowledge of these principles 
would diffuse itself. The attempt entirely failed. Yet the story is worth 
telling, since though some ideas of 1 improving indigenous agriculture along 
‘scientific’ lines existed before, the organisation for translating them into 
practice did not, except the ill-fated cotton farms of Dacca. Such orga- 
nisation was an innovation in our period, and naturally new ideas about 
the appropriate method of introducing scientific agriculture emerged. 

The idea of a model farm was first suggested to Government in 1856 
by Joy Krishna Mukerji, a zamindar of Uttarpara in Hugli, when he 
put forward a plan to Government for upgrading his Uttarpara school to 
college status and for making agricultural instruction a part of the school’s 
curriculum. Nothing was done by Government at the time, or in 1867 
when Mukerji revived the question.'” . 

New ideas had emerged during Mayo’s administration (1869- 72). He 
took a keen personal interest in agriculture, derived from his intimate 
experience in farm management in Ireland at the time of the famine. 
The revival of the question of the possibility of growing cotton in India 
consequent on the cessation of the cotton supply from America for Man- 
chester after the American Civil war and some other circumstances!* 
created an interest in a wide range of i issues concerning the agricultural 
development of India. Mayo did not seem to have thought i in terms of 
any transformation of the existing agricultural methods to effect such a 
development. He was willing to’ offer advances to ‘local proprietors’ 
capable of initiating measures for increasing thé productivity of land. 
Hé was also keen on introducing new staples. Government would lead 
experiments in this, since, unlike in Europe, no enterprising private 
‘groups or learned societies existed i in India to conduct such experiments. 
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Mayo, however, believed that the proper function of Government was 
only to stimulate private Enterprise, Once this was achieved, Govern- 
ment should withdraw. 

Substantially different were the ideas of Hume, Secretary to the 
Government of India at the time, and of Campbell, Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal (1871-74). Hume thought in terms of a change in the existing 
agricultural methods and also of a permanent Government organisation 
to demonstrate to peasants how science could improve agriculture. To 
be effective such an organisation should establish close contact with 
peasants, and Hume wished that Government officers should identify 
themselves with rural lite, learning the’ people’s language, understanding 
the country and its customs. His plan also assumed the participation of 
an intelligent section of the peasantry, and he believed that through this 
medium the new’ ideas would infiltrate downwards.'® 

Campbell called the improvement of Indian agriculture ‘the greatest 
of all existing wants iù India’,"® and he believed such an improvement 
was possible ‘only by the application of science and knowledge’. He, 
too, like Hume, stressed the need for the co-operation of ‘an improving 
body of ryots’.” 

The Government of India, after Mayo, disagreed with Campbell’s 
view of the right kind of organisation for effecting this improvement. 
Campbell wanted the existing administrative arrangement where ‘agri- 
culture was made too much subordinate to the revenue management of 
the land’ replaced by an independent department of agriculture." Of its 
functions he mainly stressed the one of supplying ‘Improved staples and 
varieties’ to peasants. The Government of India distrusted the usefulness 
_of an independent department of agriculture. The supply of ‘improved 
‘staples and varieties’ through this department appeared to them as 
‘wholesale and indiscriminate forcing of the subject . . . likely to end 
in fruitless expenditure and decay of zeal’. i 

The kind of organisation that Campbell wanted could not thus be 
introduced. The annual grant for the model farms, too, was small—only 
Rs. 10,000. With these means he could set up only seven farms in the 
following places—Dacca, Barasat in the 24Parganas, Satkhira in the 24- 
Parganas, Jamalpur Government estate in Mymeénsingh, Baharampur in 
Murshidabad, Arrah in Sahabad and Pusah in Tirhut. The Dacca farm 
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concentrated on the experimental cultivation of jute. The Satkhira farm 
specialised i in growing safflower, cotton and potatoes, and the Jamalpur 
farm in Carolina rice, cotton, safflower and tobacco. The main interest 
of the Arrah farm was poppy. The Pusah farm grew all crops, with 
emphasis on tobacco cultivation and its manufacture. 

The model farms all failed. By 1877 all of them, except the one in 

Pusah, were closed. The failure took two forms. In some cases experi- 
ments in the growing of certain crops failed. In others they succeeded, 
but Government closed them since the cost of continuing them seemed 
disproportionate to the tangible gains from them. The failure of the ` 
experiments was sometimes attributed to the, wrong choice of land, and 
more often to the wrong choice of the men entrusted with them. The 
Commissioner of the Presidéncy Division described the person in charge 
of the Barasat farm as a ‘scientific botanist but ignorant agriculturist’™ 
In some cases much financial loss was caused by the unsalability of the 
crops “grown tobacco of the Pusah farm, for instance. The general 
opinion was that even if a suitable market were. available, it was ‘almost 
impossible tó make a profit with hired labour’ and with a costly 
establishment. 
) Despite this failure the Government of Bengal, till the dose of 
Temple’s -administration (1874-77), did not dismiss ‘the model farms as 
entirely uséless. The failure had rather persuaded Government to look 
at the question of their usefulness from a different angle. Temple be- 
lieved"! that the efforts of the farms had hitherto been misdirected. The 
aim had been to mtroduce new staples, without, however, a precise know- 
ledge of the kind of soils suitable for their growth. ` Such empirical experi- 
ments in growing new crops should be replaced, Temple argued, by ex- 
periments in agricultural chemistry, by experiments ‘directed primarily 
to the improvement of our soils and of their present kind of produce’: By 
way of emphasizing the need for such experiments Temple referred to 
‘the widespread current feeling that the soil in Bihar-had all the signs 
of exhaustion.. Model farms should invent means for nursing the soil 
pack to fertility. 

After Temple followed 4 five-year period of ‘unfaith’ in the usefulness 
of model farms. The whole concept of the role of Government in the 
agricultural improvement of the country came in for the unconcealed 
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ridicule of Eden’s Government (1872-82). Eden questioned the assump- 
tion that the Bengal peasants were conservative and that their methods of 
cultivation were outdated. On the contrary, Eden found that ‘they watch 
and intelligently follow the markets . . . . they are ready to procure such 
improved implements . . . as are suitable to their wants and within their 
means’. Peasants, Eden admitted, had yet a great deal to learn, which 
was, however, not in respect of the production of raw materials, but of 
the preparation of product for foreign markets. Here, too, Eden believed, 
the existence of private enterprise made the role of Government super- 
fluous. Such a role should be minimised- as far as possible since, Eden 
thought, ‘it has the fatal fault of interfering with private enterprise and 
driving away capital’, Anyway the model farms, as they were, Eden 
argued, were far from a model of the right kind of Government role. 
It was as futile, he remarked, to ‘teach the Indian peasant physiological 
botany, agricultural chemistry, and a system of cropping, based not on 
' the experience of years and seasons, but on the theory and science of 
Europe’ as it was facile to assume that an expert analysis of the soil 
would be of any practical use ‘when we bear in mind the class of agricul- 
turists with whom we have to deal and their means of obtaining any 
chemical manures when they are discovered’. Since peasants understood 
‘practical agriculture better than Government’, Eden concluded, they 
should be ‘left alone’, and Government should address itself to its proper 
function i.e., ensuring ‘the security of property and person . . . and free 
and easy communications [of peasants] with the great markets’. 

Such a stand was criticised by the Government of India as a “defence 
of ignorance’. But Eden remained unconvinced. With the coming as 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal of Rivers Thompson, who as a member of 
the Viceroy’s Council supported the idea of model farms, the policy ad- 
vocating an increasing state role in the country’s agricultural develop- 
ment triumphed. 

The model farms, even where their experiments succeeded, could 
scarcely influence the existing agricultural methods. Peasants were not 
always interested in the kind of crops growh in the farms—safHower, for 
instance, when its market was nearly gone. They were likely to have 
shown more interest in any improvement in the variety or the method 
of cultivation of tice but the experiment of the model farms in introduc- 
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ing an improved variety of rice—Carolina rice, completely failed. The 
farms did not teach the peasants any new principle of hubsandry. The 
output of some crops in the farms was bigger at times, but this was often 
a result of profuse manuring and of a more intensive cultivation which 
hired labour made possible. This did not involve any principle previously 
unknown to the peasants. They knew that manures increased the pro- 
ductivity of land, but very many of them lacked the means of buying 
them. In fact poverty was the primary reason to which the local officers 
attributed the lack of enthusiasm among the peasants in the farm experi- 
ments. The model farms could continue the experiments even when 
they failed, but the peasants could not afford the loss resulting from 
such failures. | 
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‘7 Beng, Gen. Statistics (Head No. 1) Progs. Sept. 1875, Colln. 4—13, Report 
of 13 Nov. 1873, Answer to 16. - 

68 jeng. Local Taxation (Road Cess) Progs., Feb. ,1874, Colln. 3—3, Letter to 
Burdwan tommissioner, 2U Dec., 1873, para 10. i 

** Peary Mohan Mukherji, op. ctt, p. 17. 

7 Beng. Gen. (Statistics, Head No. 1) Progs., Sept. 1875, no separate Colln. 
no given. Report ot R, C, Mukherji, 28 Feb. 1874, para 14. 

í ibid., ‘ikeport on the Burdwan Fever’ by B. N. Mukherji, 14 Feb. 1874. 
Section: ‘A short notice of the villages selected sor the Fever Enquiry’. 

"2 Ibid., Juggeshur Mukherji, Deputy Magistrate, Hugli, to the Magistrate. of 
Haugli, 13 Nov. 1873, Answer No. 16. 

T Quoted in Bengal Census Report, 1911, para 208. 

74M. A. Momen, op. cit. 

75in the decade 1872-1881, its population declined by 168% After a small 
growth (46%) in the lolowing decade, the rot set in again. A decline of 0.9% 
in 1871-1901 was tolowed by a big decline of 7-26% in the next decade. 

"F, W. Robertson, Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operatsons in 
the district of Bankura, (Calcutta, 1926), para. 17. 

1 Only some malaria-stricken distiicts are selected. 

8 "lhe source of the statistics is: Report of the Commissioners appointed to 
enquire mto the ongin, nature eic., of Inaian Cattle Plagues, 1871, (Calcutta, 1871). 
It 1s hereafter referred to as Rept. Ind. Cattle Piague. The statistics are taken 
from the rollowing pages: 175, 163, Appendix No, ui (Statistical statement, 6,5,4), 
19], 243-245 & 248. 

r Joy Kissen Mukherji, a zamindar of Hugli, thus told the Cattle Plague Com- 
mission: ‘Previously there was a cattle plague in one village or two in 9 or 10 
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, years, but during the last 10 or 11 years, there has always been a plague in one 
part of the district or other’ (Rept. ind, Cattle Plague, p. 172). 

*° Lockwood, Magistrate ot ‘1ippera, relates the ‘prevalence of the disease’ to 
the ‘great struggle lor existence... going on between man and beast’—man 
breaking up for more food the pasture iand which once provided tood tor cattle. 
According to him, “Ihe chief remedy against the cattle disease ... would be 
rendering it imperative on all villages to set aside a portion of the viliage for 
pasture land’. (s0id.,, p. 148, Letter to Chittagong Commissioner, 21 Dec. 1869). 

l tbid., p. 100 Evidence on 21 March 18/0. __- 

- z61d,, pp. 101 and 103; Evidence of Chand Biswas, an ‘agriculturist’ of 
Chuadanga in Nadia; Evidence ot the Manager of Sinduri Indigo -Concern, 
Chuadanga on 23 March, 1870. 

'*° [bid p. 175, Evidence of Joy Kissen Mukherji. 

èt Ibid., p. 64, Evidence on 5 April 1870. 

“ibid, pp. 645-652, ‘Precis of evidence regarding cattle-poisoning ; 

*e It was repealed by the Indian Penal Code (1861). , 

èt tord., p. 656. 

33 ibid., p. 653.’ : 

** Keport Customs Department Administration, 187475, Appendix: “Report 
on the administration of the Calcutta Customs House for 1874-75, para. 93. | 

° Rept. Ind, Cattle plague, p. 653, Magistrate of Nadia to Presidency Commis- 
sioner, 22 July, 1870. l 

°: ibid., p. 648, ‘Report on Cattle-Poisoning’. (7 

°? ibid., pp. 171 and | F 

ibid. p. 168.- >- 

* ibid., p. 104. i 

"S ibid., p. 56, Deputy Magistrate of Diamond Harbour subdivision to the 
Magistrate ot the 24-Parganas, 3 May- 1869. 

°° iiid., p. 84. = % 

° Some evidence is summed up below: — 





wom l? 

aaan No. of cattle Quantity of land left 
arie ok mep g head lost uncultivated 
Kartik Haldar . 2 out of 6 3 bighas out of 10 
Pretram Halder we. 4 out of 8 nearly 50% 
Badan Haldar „. 15 out of 16 50% l 
Bhairab Mistree — ,.. All the 8 50% 
Probhuram et », © out of 10 7 bighas out of 60 
Ramdhan Mandal a+ l out of 6 1.5 bighas out of 15 


9 In her study of the effects of population growth on agriculture, Mrs. E. 
Boserup argues that ‘the time-honoured distinction between cultivated and unculti- 
vated land’ should be replaced by the ‘concept of fr ay pe POPPE 

» p. 13 


(The conditions of Agricultural Growth, London, |! 
°° Bengal Cenuss Report, 1891, para. 56. - 
100 ibid. para, 176. ‘The percentage of variation in the decade 1872-8] was+24-5 


and-+ 11-8 in the next decade. 


ee 
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101 Bengal Census Report, 1901, para. 139. 

193 ibid., para 123. 

103 ibid., paras. 102-103. 

ng infra., pp. of printed pages. 

103 ibid., para 109, 

198 ibid., paras, 150-51. 

as Bengal Census Report, 1891, para. 110. 

108 ibid., para. 106. 

10s In 181 the density per square mile was 930, 905 and 825 respectively. Such 
density in some eastern Bengal districts with a large extent of new cultivation was 
as follows ; Dacca-865; Fariapur-793 ; Tipperah-716; Bakarganj-590 ; Noakhali-614 ; 
Khulna 563. (sbtd., para. 55). 

110 ‘he. proverb was: Marne ie to Purnea Jao (if you wish to die go tc 
Purnea). -> 
n {bid , para. 147. 

u2Īn 1841, the percentage of emigrants to ‘total population born” in Saran, 

ur and Darbhanga was 15-2, 7-5 and 39 respectively. (ibid., paras. 102-103). 

113 C, J. Stevenson-Moore, Final Report on- the survey and Settlement in the 
Muzaffarpur district, 1892-1899, (Calcutta, 1901), para 688, Hereafter TELGTEEQ to as 
Muzaittarpur Settlement Report. 

44 bor Muzaffarpur, ibid., para 686; for Saran see Kerr, Final Report on the 
Survey and Settlement Operations in the Saran district, 1891-1901 (Caicutta, 1903), 

. 374. Hereafter referred to as Saran Settiement Report. 

115 “Lhe popular belief is that as long as rain water falls‘from the leaves of a 
mango tree, or so long as it stands, its pianter will atter death abide in swarge or 
heaven’. (Stevenson-Moore, of. cit, para. 693). 

1186 ibid., para. 688. 

111 Bihar and Orissa Census Report, 1931, p. al 

us Bengal Census Report, 1911, para. 307. 

119 Bengal Census Repart, 1891, para. 143. 

120 ibid., para. 139. 

TAR Quoted in Stevenson-Moore, Final Report on the Survey and Settlement 
Operations in the Champaran district, 1892-99., (Calcutta 1900), para. 63. Hereafter 
referred to Champaran Settlement Report. 

123 ibid., para. 65. 

sii Injra is oe of. printed page. 

194 Jack, Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in the Bakar- 
ganj disirict, 1900-1908, (Calcutta, 1915) pp. 10-11. 

138 Fi 2 Sachese, Mymensingh pee Gazetteer, (Calcutta, 1917), p 

136 J, C, Jack, Final Report on the Survey and ‘Settlement eel aee in the 
Faridpur district, 1904-1914, (Calcutta, 1916), para. 10. 

137 ibid. 

1238 Report on the Census of Bengal, 1872, Appendix, p. XI. 

129 Tack, Final Report on rhe Survey and Settlement Operations in Bakarganj 
district, paras. 260-271. 

1307. H. Kerr, Saran Settlement Report, 1893-1901, (Calcutta, 1903), paras 
362 & 371. 

1317, H. Kerr, Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in the 
Darbhanga district, 1896-1903, (Calcutta, 1904), para 318. Hereafter referred to as 
Darbhanga Settlement : Report. 
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132 Stevenson-Moore, Muzaffarpur Settlement Report, paras 664-674. 
183 Stevenson-Moore, Champaran Settlement Report, para. 391. It should be 
noted that the survey and settlement work in these districts covered only. some 


select : parganas. 

- 1% ibtd., para. 391. Though the Settlement Officers had no doubt about the 
small scale of reclamation in the 2nd half of the century, except in Champaran, 
they tended to believe that the earlier statistics, particularly the ones provided by 
the Revenue Survey in the districts in 1840s and 1850s, erring in overestimatin 
the extent of cultivation of the time made later increase look smaller than it 
actually was. 

135 ibid., para. 392. 

136 Stevenson-Moore, op. cit., para. 684. . 

187 Kerr, Saran Settlement Report, para. 373. 

138 ibid., para 376. g 

199 Kerr, Darbhanga Settlement Report, para. 300. 

140 Bengal Census Report, 1891, para. 56. 

141Teslie Symons, Agricultural Geography, (London, 1967), pp. 99, 176-177. 

“F, D. Ascoli, Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in the 
Dacca district, 1910-1917, (Calcutta, 1917) para. 37. 

143 Stevenson-Moore, Muzaffarpur Settlement Report, op. cit. paras. 716-717 
& 917, i . 

144 ibid., para. 917. i 

145 J, D, Chambers and G. E. Mingay, The Agricultural Revolution, 1750-1880, 
(London, 1966), Introduction. 

14e Like new rotations, improved fertility, heavier stocking, mixed grain and 
animal husbandry and the movement towards an optimum size of farm. 

41 The Cambridge Economic History of Europe, (Cambridge, 1965), Vol. VI, 
part II, Ch. 6, p. 603. 

1448 The sudden breakage of the wooden pestle constituted an element of danger 
to the life of the bullock driver and of the man filling in the canes. 

443 Reng. Gen. Misc. Progs, October 1883, File 18-3/25, Annual General Report 
on the Raishahi Division by the Commissioner, 27 June 1883, para. 10. 

150 Particularly in the estates of Tahirpur, Lushkherpur, Puthia, Govindapur 
in Rajshahi; in the Jaipur Government estate in Bogra, and in Bardhankot estate 
in Rangpur. l 
` . 81 Report Irr. Dept., 1879-80, by H. C. Levings, para. 76. 

163 Beng, Gen. Misc. Progs. Oct. 1883, File 5-4/5; General Annual Report Patna 
Division, 1882-83, 7 July 1883, para. 25. 

183 Beng. Gen. Misc. Progs. Nov. 1887, File 153—1/2, General Annual Report, 
Patna Division, 1886-87, by the Commissioner, 30 June 1887, para. 31. 

184 (Calcutta, 1885), p. 50. 

155 Beng. Gen. Misc. Progs. Dec. 1887, File 15—417/18, ‘Comments of Messrs. 
Thomson, Mylne & Co., on the Patents and Designs Act of 1887.’ 

188 Bengl. Agr. Misc. Progs., Aug. 1883, Colin 1—130, Govt. of Bengal, Financial 
Dept. to Govt. of India, Revenue, Agriculture & Commerce Dept., 13 Aug. 1883. 

187 Ind, Agr. Hort. Progs., Oct. 1879, No. 16; Minute of A. Eden (undated) 
enclosed in a letter from the Govt. of Bengal, Financial Dept. to the Govt. of 
India, Rev. Agr. Com. Dept. 22 May, 1879. 

158 Beng. Agr. Misc. Progs., April 1885, Colln 1—15: Govt, of Bengal to Govt. 
of India, Rev. Agr. Dept., 30 March 1885. 
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15% Grierson, Notes on the district of Gaya, (Calcutta, 1893), Ch. IV. 

160 Kerr, Saran Settlement Report, para. 402. 

tër Kerr, Darbhanga Settlement Report, para. 323. 

163 Parl. Papers-1904, Ixvi (CD 1854); Report of the Irrigation Commission 
1901-03, Part IV, i anaes Evidence of Oldham, 24 Oct. 1902, Question No. 75. 

163. During the 30 years A. Tytler held the post of Sub Deputy Opium Agent 
at Siwan in the Saran district 3500 masonry wells were built, and about 800 were 
repaired from the advances made by the Opium Department. (Kerr, Saran Settle- 
ment Report, soe 399}. 

acs aa r. Progs., July 1876, No. 14; Resolution of the Govt. of India in 
the Public Works Department, 17 April 1876. 

165 The a of canal water on a regular basis began in 1875-76. 

766 Beng. Irr. Progs. May 1872, No. 11, Executive Engineer, Arrah Division 
to the Superintending Engineer, Sone Circle, 1 March 1872. 


167 m 








Year Area Year | Area 
(in acres) 

1877-78 241,790 1885-86 332,570 

1878-79 197,018 1886-87 268,204 
„ 1879-80 130,556 1887-88 315,380 
~ 1880-81 207,625 1888-89 355,909 

1881-82 178,075 1889-90 305,282 

1882-83 173,824 + 1890-91 281,014 

1883-84 350,614 1891-92 474,723 

1884-85 370,661 





(Source: Report Irrigation Department, for the respective years.) 


168 Report Irrigation Department, 1881-82, para 62 of the main report. 

169 Piro, Bikramganj and Karghar, Hubback, Final Report on the Survey and 
Settlement Operations in the Sahabad District, 1907-1916, (Patna, 1918), Paras. 304.305. 

170 Beng. Irr. Progs., March 1876, No. 2, Engineer, Sone Circle, to the Chief 
Engineer, Bengal, Irrigation Branch, 25 Sept. 1874. i 

111 Report Irrigation Department, 1879-80 ; Revenue report on the Sone Circle’, 
1879-80, para 4. ` 

173 ibid., 1881-82, para. 66. . 

173 ibid., 1885-86, Collector of Gaya to Patna Commissioner, Appendix to the 
Report, p. 95, para. 4. i ” 

174 Beng. Irr. (Account) Progs., Dec. 1880, Appendix, ‘Note on the Canal Revenue 
Reports for 1879-80’, para. 76. 

175 Beng. Irr. Progs., March 1872, Appendix 1, ‘Note on the system of Canal 
revenue and water rates in Orissa’ by Haig, 1 March 1872. 

176 Beng. Irr. Progs., May 1876, No. 15; Despatch to Secretary to State No. 43 
(Public Works), March 1876, para. 3. 
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Year Area Year Area Year (Acres) 
1871-72 6,028 1878-79 58,73] 1884-85 69,294 
1872-73 13,406 1879-80 100,178 1885-86 70,604 
1873-74 36,349 1880-81 103,862 1886-87 69,762 
1874-75 72,318 1881-82 104,434 1887-88 65,864 
1875-76 55,995 1882-83 101,939 1888-89 69,777 
1876-77 32,681 1883-84 97,919 1889-90 68,810 








1877-78 ... 19,819 


(Source: Report Irrigation Department, for the respective years). 


178 Beng. Irr. Progs., Nov. 1872, No. 39, ‘The Irrigation Department’ by Haig, 
8 Nov. 1872. 

17° Beng. Irr. Progs. Jan. 1873, No. 50, Collector of Midnapur to the Govt. of 
Bengal, P.W.D. Irrigation Branch, 18 Oct., 1872. - 

180 Beng, Irr. Progs., March 1881, No. 19, Deputy Superintendent of, Canal 
Revenue to the Collector of Cuttack, 5 March, 1881. 

181 Beng. Irr. Progs. (Accounts), Dec. 1877, Appendix A. Jadunath Mukherji 
to Collector of Midnapur, 1 Aug. 1877. 

193 Deng. Agr. (Head No. 1) Progs., Dec. 1875, Colln 2-150, Govt.—of Bengal 
to Govt. of India, Rev. Agr. Com. Dept. 14 Dec. 1875, para 2. 

183 For a ideas on agricultural reform in India see W. W. Hunter, A life 
of the Earl of Mayo, (London, 1876), VoL 2, Ch. 9. 

184 ibid., pp. 318-320. i i 

185 Ind, A Hort. Progs., Nov. 1871, No. 3, ‘Note by A. O. Hume on Agri- 
cultural Reform’, 25 Aug. 1871. 

186 A P. MacDonnell, Agricultural and administrative reform in Bengal 1883, 

. 24. 
P- iar Beng. Agr. Progs., Aug. 1873, File 38-2, Govt. of Bengal to Dacca Com- 
missioner, 21 Aug. 1873, para. 4. 

188 Campbell, Memoirs of my Indian career, (London, 1893), Vol. 2., p. 299. 

189 Beng. Agr. Progs., June 1873, File 17—6, Govt. of India. Dept. of Rev. 
Agr. and Com. to Govt. of Bengal, Dept. of Agriculture, 15 May, 1873, paras 2—3. 

18° Beng. Agr. (Head No. 1) Progs., Dec. 1874, Colln 2—19/23, Presidency Com- 
missioner to Govt. of Bengal, Agr. Dept, 20 May 1874. 

191 Beng. Agr. (Head No. 1) Progs. Jan. 1877, Colln 2—5, Minute of Temple, 
6 Jan. 1877. : 

192 For Eden’s idea on the point see: A) Ind. Agr. Hort. Progs Oct, 1879, 
No. 16, Minute of A. Eden, (Undated); B) Ind. Aer. Hort. Progs., March 1880, 
No. 49, Confidential Minute of Eden, 20 Nov. 1879: Ind. Aer. Hort. Progs, 
July 1877, No. 1, Govt. of Bengal to Govt. of India, 26 May 1877; D) Ind. Agr. 
Hort. Progs May 1877, No. 3, Govt. of Bengal to Govt, of India, 23 Feb. 1877, 
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Rep. Irr. Dept. ape 
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Report Sanitary Commissioner. 
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Bengal Irrigation Proceedings. 

Bengal Revenue Department Proceedings, 

India Agriculture and Horticulture Proceedings. 

Annual Revenue Report of the Irrigation De- 
partment of Bengal (Published from Calcuta). - 

Annual Report on the Land Revenue Adminis- 
tration of the Lower Provinces -of Bengal. - 

Annual Report of the Sans Commissioner 
for Bengal (Published from Calcutta). 


Obituary 


DR. UPENDRA NATH GHOSHAL, M.A., Ph.D., F.A.S. 
born 1886, died 1969 
An obituary note 


YVITH the passing away of Dr. Upendranath Ghoshal on July 15, 1969, 

.the field of Indological scholarship has been rendered much poorer. 
He was 83 at the time of his death. A profound scholar with wide read- 
ing and wider sense of historical perspective of the type of Dr. Ghoshal 
would do credit to any country in any age, and it is indeed a matter of 
pride and privilege that we can claim him to be one of us. 

Born in 1886 at Kamrup (Assam) where his father was then posted, 
Upendranath was educated at the Calcutta Academy School, the old 
General Assembly’s Institution and at the Presidency College. He gra- 
duated from the Presidency College and took his M.A. degree in History 
in 1905. At the College he had for his class mates Atul Chandra Gupta, 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar and other talented young minds of Bengal and this 
cultural companionship contributed to ‘the scholastic elevation of the 
whole group including that of Upendranath, After a uniformly brilliant 
academic career he joined the Education Service of the Government of 
Bengal the very same year (1905) and served for some time as lecturer 
in. History at the Rajshahi and Berhampore Government Colleges, In 
1909 he joined the Presidency College in Calcutta as a lecturer. Later 
he rose to the position of the Senior Professor of History of the same 
College, which he held till his retirement in 1941. During his 27 year 
spell of teaching career at the Presidency College he had among his 
students some of the best scholars of his time who left their mark in 
different fields of public life in their later years. During this period 
Ghoshal was associated also as an Honorary lecturer in the departments 
of Political Science, History and Ancient Indian History and Culture of 
the Calcutta University. 
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It is well known that a good scholar is not always a successful teacher. 
But in Dr. Ghoshal there was a remarkably happy combination of both 
the qualities. A disciplinarian, he was serious and sober in his outward 
appearance no doubt, but his lucid exposition of-the complicated problems 
of Indian History and Culture could not but evoke an abiding interest 
in his pupils both in the undergraduate and in the post-graduate classes. 
He was a teacher out and out, who loved his students and was loved by 
them. Dr. Ghoshal’s special field of study was the growth and develop- 
ment of ancient Indian political and administrative organisations, which 
he had been pursuing with rare devotion since he joined the Presidency 
College. With his deep knowledge of Sanskrit he intensively studied the 
various branches of traditional legal literature, and like an objective his- 
torian analysed the materials contained in them to bring out the essential 
features of the institutions as they flourished in the ancient period. His 
masterly dissertation on the Hindu Revenue System, which broke new 
ground altogether, earned him the Ph.D. degree of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity in 1922. Later in 1929 he was invited by the University to deliver 
a course of special extension lectures on the Agrarian System of Ancient 
India. Both the works, published by the University in 1929 and 1930 
respectively, are still considered as standard texts in the Universities of 
India and abroad. Earlier in 1923 came out his first major publication, 
a History of Hindu Political Theories, which earned him the distinction 
of an interpretative historian throughout the academic world. 

His retirement from active service in 1941 provided him with the 
opportunity of pursuing his favourite themes with an undivided attention, 
and his contributions to the reconstruction of the cultural and institu- 
tional history of our past can only be weighed in gold. He had no less 
than nine major volumes to his credit, besides innumerable essays and 
research papers throwing illuminating light on the dark corners of our 
ancient history. A selected group of these was brought out in 1944 under 
the title “Beginnings of Indian Historiography and other Essays”. He 
also contributed important chapters to some of the well-known series of 
historical works like, the Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, the Cambridge 
History of India, A History of the Indian People (Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavan), A Comprehensive History of India, Gazetteer of India (Revised 
edition) etc. Commenting on one of his recent publications a distinguished 
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Dewan had a favourite, Manikchand the Seth, who was the brother of 
Golulchand and later became famous as the founder of the House of 
Jagat Seth.” According to the English yersion, this Dewan was oppressing 
people and hoarding money through his favourite Manikchand. Now, 
Golulchand, who might have had some backing of the Dewan, had plenty 
of enemies who lost no time in informing the Nawab, who in turn inter- | 
cepted his letters and bills. This enabled the Nawab to promptly imprison 
Manikchand and Heeranand Seth, another brother, at Dacca, as the 
Emperor Aurangzeb had already rebuked the Nawab for not having 
been sufficiently alert. Golulchand, on his way to Dacca, heard of this 
and immediately fled to Murshidabad. Other Seths and merchants pro- 
tested against this imprisonment. “In the meantime, the country runs 
to ruins, the merchants discouraged, Trade obstructed... .”8 The im- 
volvement of the Seth family in local politics was new; though it fore- 
shadowed a very familiar pattern for the eighteenth century. It is inter- 
esting how on the one hand the Seths were co-operating with the adminis- 
tration to oppress people and add to their wealth, while on the other hand 
they were encouraging the rebels to upset the same administration. Un- 
fortunately, we have no way of ascertaining how far they were instru- 
mental in goading Sobha Singh to revolt. The authorities this time took 
prompt action and averted the disaster. Later when the government was 
faced with another’ crisis Sirajud-daulah could not resolve the tension 
between mercantile exploitation and the interest of the state and let it 
develop into the catastrophe of 1757. Another point worth noting here 
is that a group of influential merchants collectively stand up against the 
Empire and show some kind of unity—a very rare feature in Mughal 
India ; though this again becomes more familiar in the 18th century." 
But this is not the only cause as there are other factors involved in the 
origin of the revolt. 

The rivalry of Kishen Ram and Sobha Singh had multiple causes. 
We know that Kishen Ram was a Khattri-of the Punjab having an official 
status in Burdwan," ‘but no particular social status. His wealth and 
oppressions in the course of revenue collection’ must have excited the 
jealousy of a more lawless caste fellow, in a lesser economic position who 
felt the weight of punitive measures: it appears that Sobha Singh also 
came from a migrant Punjabi Khattri family. 
B. 
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We get some inkling of the religious position of the rebels ‘fro 
contemporary poets. A poet named Hariram who -wrote, from 
Singh’s household prayed to the Goddess Chandi for the protection 
patron.” A Vaishnava poet, Ratan Kaviraj noted that the rebels fle 
hearing the name of the Lord Krishna and Chaitanya. This might s 
the low caste devotional affiliation of Sobha Singh, since Chandi 
deity of the low castes in contemporary Midnapore. The f 
‘Vaishnava invocations, however, do not lead to any conclusions abou 
origins since by the end of the 17th century, Vaishnavas includec 
of property and high caste as well as the poor and the low caste.” 

As we have indicated above, we would try to study the revolt 1 
from the viewpoint of the rebels. Since our treatment would be 1 
in this short study, we would try to see a few salient aspects of the 
lems that the rebels faced. In concrete terms, these could be redu 
two: the military organisation and the relation with the society. 

By military organisation we mean the need of a competent anc 
getic leadership as well as that of communication between different 
of command. Although one should not underestimate the obvio 
portance of leadership, the need of efficient communication was the 
vital factor in this revolt. We would limit this concept by dealin; 
the infiltration of the ideas of the higher command into the lower 
In a traditional revolt of this type (one might be allowed to call it a 
cal revolt” after the famous study of Porchnev),” communication 
above to the lower lines of command was an absolute necessity. W 
this, in case of expansion, this might lead to the “Dual command”, 
again might alienate some sectors of the civilian population and p: 
the normalisation of the revolt. 

In studying the relation with the society in general special att 
should be given to relations with the merchants and the peasant 
former a source of wealth and latter of food. We would try to see, b 
. the normal run of the revolt, how far the rebels faced these two pro 
in a society, torn by internal passions of caste and religious groupir 
an economy where merchants, both indigenous and European, 
headway and in an area, where communication was extremely diffic 
maintain. Nor was the authority of the Mughal Government thoro 
entrenched in Bengal, whose main ‘wealth, in the form of trade, u: 
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pass through the Ganges inland from the sea, or vice versa. There were 
only two forts in Bengal—Hughly and Thanna, opposite Calcutta, near 
Govindapur. There were no forts either in Dacca (capital of Bengal), 
Murshidabad and Rajmahal*!—all teeming with the merchants, their 
goods and their wealth. .The three foreign establishments—Serampore, 
Chandernagore. and Calcutta had no forts: The long years of peace, 
enjoyed since 1612, might have impressed upon the minds of the autho- 
rities the uselessness of maintaining security arrangements which required 
a lot of money badly needed in other areas. One of the important results 
of the Sobha Singh uprising was the beginning of fortification in the 
European factories of lower Bengal. 

The rebels, after the victory over Burdwan in July/August 1695 did 
not march immediately to Hughly. The English letters clearly men- 
tioned that. they started looting the suburbs and manhandled several 

'Mansabdars.” It seemed that, at this time, their objectives were to get 
as much money or goods as possible as well as to intimidate other Man- 
sabdars from taking any action against theni. From the French docu- 
ments, it seemed that the rebels did not plunder indiscriminately as the 

_Marathas did later. Francois Martin and others wrote in July 1696, 
regarding the dctivities of the rebels on the western bank of the river 
Hughly, that “those inhabitants of the villages who submitted to them 
were spared, others who refused or fled, had their houses burned. . .”.% 

- Lf we bear in mind that this part of the territory was hostile to the rebels 
and ‘the practice of the period called for wanton destruction, we might 
be tempted to conclude that indiscriminate plunder was not part of the 
objectives of the higher command of the rebels, who seemed to have 
retained control of the movement and did not give the idea of an indis- 
ciplined horde pouncing upon peaceful villages. 

In April 1696, it seemed that Sobha Singh tried to control the enor- 
mous riverine traffic on the Ganges from the sea to the upcountry and 
vice versa. He succeeded in establishing different chowkies between 
Chutanuttee and Murshidabad. As a result, the English boats were 
stopped which led the English to appeal to Raja Sobha Singh, who gave 
free passes for their boats and sent an officer to carry out the order which 
once included an English boat carrying silver for the’ Mughal mint.” It 
appeared that Sobha Singh did not want to embroil the English at this 
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stage and wanted to make the situation “normal”. As we would sa 
see, this was put to a test and ultimately cracked due to the “pull” of t 
lower commands, who were more committed to plunder, one of the feat 
res of the ‘vertical’ revolt. 

Riding on the atmosphere of cordiality between them and t 
rebels, in which the latter seemed to be very friendly, the English decid 
not to directly join Nawab Ibrahim Khan.” On the other hand, t 
foreigners still seemed to be suspicious of the rebels and fortified thi 
factories,” the first foreign fortification suffered by the Mughal gover 
ment in India, reflecting the attitude of hopelessness towards the existi 
authority, fast disappearing in rural Bengal. This friendliness was, ho 
ever, lacking between the rebels and the Dutch, which soon confirm 
the suspicion of the English regarding the intention of the rebels. 

The rebels demanded Rs. 60,000 from the Dutch on the ground th 
the Dutch had taken this as a loan from the Gomostah of the late Rz 
Kishen Ram of Burdwan, the sum being the treasure of the property 
the zamindari of Burdwan. Since the rebels, as they claimed, were ne 
proprietors of the zamindari, they should get back the sum, whereup: 
the Dutch politely wanted the “bill” or the Gomostah, who was in pris 
of the rebels. Upon this, the rebels threatened to plunder the Dut 
factory at Hughly. The Dutch hastily fortified their factory and call 
in a few ships equipped with guns to stand by.” | 

While the situation was going in favour of the rebels, it remain 
a wonder for all concerned, including Francois Martin,” that Ibrahi 
Khan was taking no action at all to stop the revolt, except asking t 
foreign companies to form an alliance and ordering his energetic sc 
Zubberdust Khan, to prepare an army. Generally, this inaction w 
imputed to the pacific indolence of the “gaod, old Nawab”, who w 
enjoying life at the approaching evening of his career.” Only a stu 
of the French documents revealed the inner intrigue and passion form 
lated over years of turmoil. 

Francois Martin did not stop repeating that the Nawab’s actions we 
motivated by calculated political reasons of waiting to see the reactio 
of the revolt and probably to secure allies for the impending struggle { 
power after the death of Aurangzeb while thé English sources linked t 


uprising with the revolt of Prince Akbar, son of Aurangzeb*—an exp 


u 
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nation not corroborated by other sources. It might not be impossible for 
the Nawab, either, to think ‘of joining the revolt or allow it to grow. A 
glance at the career of Ibrahim Khan would help us to find the cause of 
his attitude to Aurangzeb. It was certain that Ibrahim Khan was against 
Aurangzeb from the very beginning and had to retire twice before coming 
to Bengal. He fought against Aurangzeb in the Civil War and was later 
implicated in the riot in Kashmir, where, as Governor, he stopped forcibly 
a Sunni mob plundering the Shias, much to the dislike of Aurangzeb, a 
staunch Sunni, who had promptly suspended him.*' In Bengal, Ibrahim 
Khan was rebuked for “excess of pomposity and pride”, the reason being 
his use of ‘charpa? to sit on instead of the floor.” 

By April 1696, the two provinces of Burdwan and Midnapore were 
found in complete anarchy—the merchants discouraged and commerce 
blocked: “. . . no person very forward to trust their money out of their 
hands while they have so little assurance getting it specially for what they 
employ in Radanagar and places adjacent there unto, it lying at the 
will and pleasure of a rude multitude of soldiers belonging to the rebel 
Sobha Singh; for great part of the country is mend under his com- 
mand... .”.% 

This victory and the fast disappearence of Mughal authority gave 
rise to rumour and ultimately to ‘panic, which was to repeat with suc- 
cessive intensity after nearly fifty years. A strong rumour of an attack 
on Hughly,* the Mughal custom house and the strongest Mughal post 
in Bengal, which resulted in the flight of the sarafs (or money-changers) 
came into reality a few months later. 

By 22nd June 1696, rebel forces had made themselves masters of 
the. area beyond the river and they were expected to arrive any day at 
Hughly with the obvious intention of establishing a government of Sobha 
Singh’s choice. The rebel forces had grown so much in the last three 
months that any force opposing them, according to the English estimate, 

would be routed. An appreciation of their strength would be gathered 
from the fact that not a boat cous pass their innumerable posts (Chow- 
kies) without payment.” 

But the revolt, even at its ak of success, suffered from a serious 
contradiction in its structure which was almost beyond its power to solve. 
While the high command of the rebel forces were deliberately cultivating 
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friendship with the English and French companies and pérmitting them - 
to trade to make things normal, in the lower ‘echelons, local commanders 
did not let these abundunt and unprotective riches go by., They began. - 
-to impose heavy taxes on the goods coming from the interior of the . 
country, which were being transported through the rivers. Not only 
that, they began to delay the flow of goods, thus eating up the profit 
which discouraged the merchants so .much that they became. afraid to 
send either goods or money.* ‘This was in direct contradiction with the 
policy of peaceful and normal trade laid down by the higher command. 
This tendency to plunder extremely irritated the merchants, an irritation 
which found reflection in the wishful thinking of the English for putting 
on end to this sort of thing. Even then the English and the French main- 
tained relations with both the parties, not knowing which’ side would 
win. Only the Dutch and the Portuguese maintained an attitude of hos- — 
tility to the rebels> It should be noted that their unconcerted and stray 

> opposition, extremely effective, saved the tottering Mughal authority in 
Bengal (of which Sarkar made hardly any mention) although the Dutch 
_ policy remained vacillating for sometime, for reasons as yet unknown. . 

A general ‘ ‘opinion” circulated now that the Mughals. might buy 
peace by giving the legal status of zamindarship of Burdwan to the rebels? 
—a rumour without doubt fostered by the extremely slow preparation of 
the Nawab Ibrahim Khan and probably by his liaison with the rebels. 
This rumour, circulating only once, marked the apogee of success of the 
rebels among the consensus of the local population. Could it also show, 
that in medieval India, the right of a conqueror to a legal title was based 
on-force and to the change of rulers? At this stage, it seemed that other 
classes of the society, though vexed, could quickly adapt themselves to 
the revolt and the loss of the Mughal authority, with its substitution by 
another. 

By July 1696, it ae certain that the rebel leader Sobha Singh 
was dead, as his uncle Maha Singh became general of the forces. There 
is a controversy. regarding the way Sobha Singh died, giving birth to 
romantic legends. It was Salimulla, the Persian historian, writing long 
after the event, who circulated the rumour that Sobha Singh was stabbed 
` by the daughter of the dead Raja Kishen Ram We have the authority. 


of the contemporary Francois Martin, who may be expected to be more 
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reliable than Salimulla, who stated that Sobha Singh “died from a fall 
from high to terasse below”,® which clearly goes against the basis of the 
romantic legends. However, it seems that Sarkar is in doubt about the 
date of the death of Sobha Singh. In one place, Sarkar accepted Sali- 
mulla and then, in a footnote (p. 308), he stated, on the basis of the 
news-letter dated 11.9.1698 of Prince Azim-us-Shah that Sobha Singh was 
alive till that date. On the basis of the contempotary English letters, 
written from Calcutta, we can say definitely that the date of the death 
of Sobha Singh Was before 19th March 1697. 


: ` ANIRUDDHA ROY 


1Jn 1613 Islam»Khan completed the task of subjugating the independent 
zamindars of Bengal. . See, Mirza Nathan; Bharistan-1 Ghayebi, ‘tr. in English 
- by Bora, ML, Gauhati, 1936. . 

2 Besides printed sources, we have utilised manuscripts, both English and 
French, which we would like to classify here with abbreviations to be used hence 
forth: 
(a) English: Commonwealth Relations Office (India Office), London ~ 
(i) Original Correspondances from India (O.C.}—various letters written from 

different parts of India. 

(ii) Factory Records (F.R.): written from different parts of India 
ee Bengal Letters (B.L.): Written from Fort William to different parts of 
Bengal, notably Rajmahal : 
(b) French: Bibliothèque Nationale and Archives Coloniale, Paris. 
(i) Bibliothèque Nationale: Fonds Francais (F.F). 
. Nouvelle Acquisition Francais (N.A.F.) 

(it) Archives Coloniales: Colonies C (2) Inde: Compagine Das Indes Orien- 
tales: Correspondances Generales (4.C.). 

3 Sarkar, J.N.: History of Aurangzeb, Calcutta, 5 Vols., Vol. V, 1952, 2nd ed, 
(to be referred as Sarkar). In this volume he had used Francois Martin’s Mémoires 
(printed), which end in 1696. This did not include Martin’s letters and Mémoires 
written after that date. ` 

4See a recent study by Chatterjee, Anjali (Mrs): Bengal in the Reign of 
Auranezeb, Calcutta, 1967. She has followed Sarkar in the interpretation of 
this revolt. 

5 Although the lack of precious metal was a general complaint of the foreign 
merchants, they spoke particularly during the period of 1695-1707. For referenccs, 
see the following: . 

(a; (ù F.R., Chutanuttee, 2ist December 1695 to Fort St. George. 
(i Ibid, 23rd April 1696. ` 
(b) Kaeppelin, Paul: La Compagnie Des Indes Orientales et Francois Martin, 
(1664-1719), Paris, 1908, Part MI. . 
* Mémoires de Francois Martin, Fondateur de Pondichéry (1664-1696), pub- 
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lished by Martineau, A., Paris, 1931, 3 Vols, Vol. I, pp, 220-1. . : 
. 70) A.C., 64, £ 177: Mémoires de Martin, Deslandes et Pellé à Ougly, 21 
- November 1696. 
` (ii) Ibid, f. 259: Mémoire sur l'Etat des Nations aux Indes, Martin et des 
Marchands au comptoir d’Ougly, December 1697. 
(ii F.F., 19,030, 2éme Partie, £ 3-4: Relation d’un voyage en Inde par 
Cayer, M., 1686-96. particularly 1692. 

8 Loc. Cit, 76). l 

*Salimulla: Twarikh-i Bangla (Persian), written probably in 1763 at the com- 
mand ot Vansittart, Governor of Bengal, tr. in English by Gladwin, Francais, 
Calcutta, 1788. 

_ Sarkar called him “Farmer-general” (p. 304). For the French version, 
loc. cit. 7 (i). , 

n Loc, Cit, 7 (i). ; 

_ » 1 See the article of Little, J.H. entitled “The House of Jagat Seth” published 
in Bengal Past & Present, Vol. XX, Jan-June 1920, Bus 141-200 and Vol. XXII, 
Jan-June, .1921, pp. 1-119, which did not include the affair. - 

13 F.R., Chutanuttee, letter to Fort St. George, 23 April 1696. f 

14 See an article of Dasgupta, Ashin entitled “The Crisis at Surat, 1730-1732” 
published in Bengal Past & Present, Diamond -Jubilee Number, 1967, pp, 148-162. 

15 Salimulla, op. cit. s l 

16 Regarding the oppressions, another Persian historian, Ghulam Husain Khan 
(Re>z-us Salatin, written in 1788, tr. in English by Maulavi Abdus Salam, Calcutta, 
1902, po 231-233) stated categorically that Kishen Ram was oppressing the small 
local zamindars. While he mentioned “Money and jewells to a considerable 
extent” plundered by Maha Singh, English sources put it at 39 lakhs of rupees 
(ct. F.R., Chutanuttee, 23 April 1696 and 12 June 1697). i 

1" Bhattacharjya, Asutosh: History of Mangal Poems .in Bengal. (Bengali), 
Calcutta, 1964, 4th ed., p. 449.- According to Sen, Sukumar (History of Bengali 
Literature, Bengal, Calcutta, 1965, 2nd ed., 2 Vols., p. 289), the poem was written 
around 1673-74. i 

18 Sen, Sukumar: op.cit., p. 167, footnote n° 2, quotations from Ratan Kaviraj. 
There are also other references in the contemporary Bengali literature. 

18 Raychoudhury, Tapan: Bengal under Akbar And Jehangir, Calcutta, 1953. -It 
eeems that slightly higher occupational classes did not support the revolt as 
seen by the poem of a Kayastha poet, Sitaram Das (cf. Sen, S., op. cit, p. 167%. 

. 20 Porchnev, Boris: Les Soulévements Populaires en France, 1623-1648, Paris, ` 
1963 `- i 

21 The towns of Dacca and Murshidabad did not have any walls and only the 
foreign merchants had some sort of fortified houses. See, De Graaf, Nicholas: . 
Vovages aux Indes Orientales et en d’autres lieux d’Asie depuis 1639 jusqu’en 
1687, Amsterdam, 1719, pp. 46-48. Also, see Tavernier, Jean-Baptiste: Les Six 
Voyages de Tavernier, Rouen, 1726, 3 Vols., 2nd ed., (lst ed., Paris, 1676, 6 Vols), 
who stated that the houses at Dacca were not solid, being constructed by mud 
and wood. 

22 F.R., Chutanuttee, 23 April 1696. 

233 Loc. Cit., 7 (i), £ 175. ' 

447 oc. Cit. 22. - 

_ 3 (i) Ibid. : 
(ii) O.C., £ 6279, Fort St, George 30 September 1696, = 
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28 Ibid; l f 
27 Fbid. ‘ 

28 A.C., 64, £177: Mémoire de Martin, Deslandes et Pellé à Ougly, 21 November 
1696. 
29 For various festivities held almost everyday at the Palace of Ibrahim Khan, 
se loc. cit. 22. i 

30 A.C., f 259: Mémoiré sur i’Etat des Nations aux Indes: Martin et des 
Marchands du comptoir d’Ougly, December 1697. 

(it) O.C., £ 6349, dated Surat 6 February 1697 of E. Bendall and Sam Annesley. 
They hinted that the “rebel zamindar in Bengal... . made commotion in the 
Empire” in favour of Sultan Akbar. 

31 Nawab Shamud-daulah Shah Nawaz Khan and Havy, Abdul: The Maathir- 
Ul Umara, tr. in English by Beveridge, H. and revised by Bent Prasad, Vol. I, 
Fasc. VO, Calcutta, 1941, work n° 242, Issue No. 1544, New Series, pp. 654-657. 

33 Anecdotes of Aurangzeb: ascribed to Hamid-ud-din Khan Bahadur, tr. in 
English by Sarkar, J.N., Calcutta, 1949, 3rd ed., p. 118. 

33 Loc, Cit. 22. 

3t Thid. 

35 F.R., Chutanuttce, 22 June to Fort St. George. 

38 Ibid. 

37 Thid. 

3s Şalimulla, op. cit, pp. 5-23. 

33 A.C., £ 175: Mémoire de Martin, Deslandes et Pellé, 21 November 1696. It 
is to be noted that the other Persian writer, Gulam Husam Khan, did not mention 
this incident. l 

+0 Two English letters (F.R., Chutanuttee, 19 March 1697 and 25 March 1697) 
proved conclusively. Prince might have meant Maha Singh, as there is no 
mention of his death in any contemporary source other than this despatch of the 
Prince. Also, the contemporary Bengali poet, Sitaram Das, writing in 1698, did 
not mention Sobha Singh but wrote that Maha Singh came and niundered Sahapur, 
which included his own house (cf. Sen, S., op. cit. p. 167). r 
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Book Reviews 


University of Calcutta Publication 


Tue History or Bencar (1757-1905)—Edited by Narendra Krishna Sinha, 
Asutosh Professor of Medieval and Modern Indian History, Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, 1967.pp. 608 price Rs. 30-00 only. 


Contents: Section I (1757-1833): Introduction—-N. K. Sinha; Poli- 
tical History, 1757-1772,- Benoy Chowdhury ; 1772-1793, N. K.- Sinha ; 
Administrative, Economic, And Social History, 1757-1793, Administration, 
1793-1833, N. K. Sinha. 

Section II (1833-1905): Administration, N. C. Roy ; Political Ideas, 
N. R. Ray; The National Movement, R. C. Majumdar ; The Press in 
Bengal, Benoy Ghose; Agrarian Relations in Bengal (1859-1885), B. 
- Chowdhury; Foreign and Inland Trade, Nilmani Mukherjee; Social 

Changes, Pradip Sinha. 
i Section IIT (1833-1905): Education, Ramesh Chandra Mitra ; Bengali 
Literature in the 19th century, Amales Tripathi; Bengali Writing in 
English, Amalendu Bose ; Art, Sarasi Kumar Saraswati ; Music, Rajyesh- 
war Mitra,; Religion: Hinduism, N. R. Ray; Brahmo Samaj, Dilip K. 
Biswas ; Islam in Bengal, Jagadish Narayan Sarkar ; Christian Missiona- 
ries, 5. B. Chaudhuri. 

This one-volume history of modern Bengal brings together for the 
first time the results of recent research in this area by Indian scholars. 
The Introduction by the editor sketches the traditional social and poli- 
tical set up immediately preceding the battle of Plassey (1757). Then 
follow twenty papers, written mostly by specialists in their own fields, 
analysing the Bengali historical experience under British rule. The 
organisation of the material is both chronological and topical. The story 
is carried down: to the first partition of Bengal in 1905—an important 
watershed in the history of Bengal as much as of India. The fact that 
all the contributors to this volume are Bengali scholars gives it a home- 
spun character. While depending very largely on British records, the 
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writers could at the same time draw upon their knowledge of the Bengali 
language material and their understanding of Bengal’s culture. 

Writing up the history of modern Bengal is by no means an‘ exercise 
in reconstructing regional history. . Bengal has a distinctive national 
personality of its own. Yet unquestionably it forms an integral part of 
India. As an early recipient of western impact Bengal had to evolve 
for the whole of India the mechanism of dealing with an overpowering 
alien cultural pressure. The reordering of the Bengali society under the 
auspices of the British was thus the beginning of the great modern trans- 
formation of India. 


ARUN DASGUPTA 


THE MILITARY DESPATCHES OF A SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY INDIAN GENERAL 


_ by JAGADISH NARAYAN SARKAR 
(Scientific Book Agency) Price Rs. 20/- pp. 158 


This is a detailed English translation of the whole Benares Ms of 
the Haft Anjuman of Munshi Udairaj alias Talyar Khan, with a very 
useful introduction. It contains the military despatches of Mirza Raja 
Jai Singh. Appendix A gives military and administrative details gleaned 
from the despatches. When the English translation of the Ms was 
published serially in Bengal Past and Present many scholars of medieval 
Indian history expressed their appreciation of the quality of this English 
rendering of a very valuable Persian source of medieval Indian history. 
Sir Jadunath Sarkar had partially translated it in his House of Shivaji. 
The whole Benares Ms. in the Jadunath Sarkar Collection has been tran- 
slated by Dr. Jagadish Narayan Sarkar with meticulous care. 

It throws new light on the Treaty of Purandar (1665). The intro- 
duction gives us an analysis of the motives of Shivaji and Jai Singh. 
Shivaji was guided by the following considerations 1. his defeat by Jai 
Singh and his inability to maintain the defence of Purandar 2. his isola- 
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tion on account of Jai Singh’ s diplomatic manoeuvres 3. his hope of 
wresting Bijapuri lands in the Konkan and the Balaghat with imperial 
support. Aurangzeb’s first reaction was unfavourable. He was very 
much conscious of Shivaji’s bad faith and deception. But Jai Singh 
defended his policy with remarkable ability and succeeded in conyerting 
his master. He wanted to avoid two wars on the same front—with Shi- 
vaji and with Bijapur. He first reduced Shivaji to such straits that Shivaji 
concluded a treaty ‘under duress’. He then wanted to follow a policy 
of moderation. with a view to winning him over to the Mughal side. He 
wanted to leave him 12 forts. Aurangzeb had his suspicions about this 
concession. He wanted that “the entire territory should have been 
cleared of the stains of his existence’. Jai Singh argued that Shivaji , 
might in that case join the other Deccani powers. The emperor yielded. 
Jai Singh suggested that the title of Rajg be conferred on him and an 
` exalted farman and a khilat. He assured his master that he would see 
that Shivaji “brightens his forehead withthe mark of servitude”. But 
Jai Singh’s loyalty to Aurangzeb was very strong and there was no idea 
of a Rajput-Maratha understanding against the Mughals. He assured 
his master that his ultimate aim was “to erase the portrait of Shivaji’s 
existence from the tablet of time” after the “liquidation of Bijapur”. 

But Jai Singh never aroused Shivaji’s suspicion that he was “a pawn in 
Jai Singh’s diplomatic chess board”. The Maratha chief was persuaded 
to,go to Delhi. According to Dr. Sarkar, “The Treaty of Purandar was 
a whole outline of Jai Singh’s Deccan policy”. But its wisdom was wasted 
on his suspicious master. “The apologetic and vanquished Shiva” did 
not find in Delhi what he had been ie. a exalted farman deco- 
rated with the symbol of auspicious palm. . : the title of Rajgi together 
‘with a Khelat”. In vain did Jai Singh ee precedents of the time of 
Shah Jahan—“his treatment of Jadu Rai Deccani and Jagat Singh Hada”. 
He might have also referred to the treatment of Prince Karan by 
Jahangir. The studiously conciliatory attitude of Jahangir towards the 
Mewar prince may be contrasted with the short sighted attitude of his 
grandson towards Shivaji. Aurangzeb’s prodigious failure is not sur- 
prising. He could only regret that “negligence for a single movement 
becomes the cause of disgrace for long years. The escape of the wretch 
Shiva took place through careless men and I have to labour much against 
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the Marathas to the end of my life.as the result of it’. (Ahkam-i- 

The discussion of Mughal Deccan policy in the introduction will be 
of great value to advanced undergraduate students and-the text of the 
document so admirably translated into English should be used by all 
postgraduate students specializing in medieval Indian history. The 
_book deserves to be read also at a higher level. 
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East. India Company’s Administration, 1793-1833. 

S. M. Hasan--Ihe Hooghly Imambara, its Madrasa and the Library. 

Boox Reviews. 

Nores Anp Topics, 


VOL, LXXVII 
Part 1: Serial No. 165 (January-June 1969) 
KaNncHonMoy -Mayumpar—British Aititude to Nepal’s Relation’s with Tibet And 
China. 


Paprrra BHASKAR SwwHA—The Question of Royalty on Minerals 1859-1861. 
N. K. Snvaa—European Banking in Bengal 1793-1848. . 


H. Caaxravarti—Morley, Minto And Unrest 1905-1909. 

K. M. Parra—The Management of Jagannath Temple During the East India Com-- 
pany’s Administration of Orissa. 

C. L. Dirrie Zorawar Singh: Political Mission of J. D. Cunningham, 1841-42. 

Frank D. Van Aarst-—-The Tihei Century French View of India. 

Boox Revæws. 

ANNUAL REPORT 1968. 


VOL. LXXVII 
Part II: Serial No. 166 (July-December 1969) 
JADUNATH SARKAR—Account of the Family of Mahadji Sindhia translated from 
Berlin State Library Persian ms. Dr. HL 


Rorr H. Tuorpe—Shahzada Firuz Shah. 


Binay- CHAUDHURI -Agricultural Production in Bengal, 1850-1900: Co-existence of 
Decline and Growth. 


Sisr Kumar Mrrra—Obituary: Dr. Upendra Nath Ghoshal. 


ANIRUDDHA Ror—Revolt of Sobha Singh: A Case Study. 
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55 ' [eI 109-10 Jan.-June ... 1938 
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